THE COMPLETE 
PLAY IN THIS ISSUE: 


“THE 
REMARKABLE 
MR. PENNYPACKER” 


by LIAM O'BRIEN 
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GOWER AND MARGE 
CHAMPION 


~ Articles by 


in Paul Gregory’s new musical 


“THREE FOR TONIGHT” 





Relive These 130 
Greatest Evenings 
in the Theatre 


Judith Anderson 
plays Greek trag- 
edy — Medea 


A 12-Year 
Balinese Per 


an Ancient Ritual 


Dance 


In ONE 


Mognificent New 
Over-A-FOOT High Volume 


OVER 650 Thrilling LIFE Photographs 
Featuring Hundreds of Great 
Stars, Photographed by top Pho- 
tographers in Their Most Excit- 
ing Roles — Scenes from More 
than 130 Great Plays of All Times! 


pet 


The Lunts in a 

Roman comedy 

romp — Amphi- 
tryon. 


The Oliviers as 
Shakespeare's 
lovers in Romeo 
and Juliet. 


Old 4 
forms 


TO NEW MEMBERS 
OF THE FIRESIDE THEATRE 


World Theatre 


IN PICTURES 


By Tom Prideaux, Associate Editor, LIFE Magazine 
Regular Retail Price $7.50 


HIS giant treasury places you “down 

front’ at the greatest modern per- 
formances in theatre history. Makes 
you an eye-witness to the glories of 
Greek drama with stars like Olivier as 
Oedipus, and Judith Anderson as Me- 
dea. You see the greatest moments in 
Shakespeare, Moliere, Ibsen, Chekhov, 
and Shaw, as played by Barrymore, 
Evans, Ferrer, Hepburn. Covers every 
period from primitive ritual to Orien- 
tal theatre, from the music halls of 


Paris to fabulous Broadway smash 
musicals. 

HUNDREDS of pictures from 
LIFE’s famous theatre collection of re- 
cent Broadway productions. Over 650 
“on stage’ portraits of stars — from 
Forbes Robinson to the Lunts, Bank- 
head, Cornell, and Hayes. A lifetime 
treasury now selling at $7.50 in reg- 
ular publisher's edition—but yours 
FREE, as a new member of The Fire- 
side Theatre. 


Members of The Fireside Theatre Enjoy All These Advantages 


HE Fireside 
FULI 


Successes 


TEXT of the 
each in a 
volume 
bers will receive such plays as Kz 
six-award winner 
Moon, The 


jama Gam 


Teahouse of the 
R Wnmake r 


and 


Enhances Your Appreciation of The 
plays 


richness ; 


new 


You 


scene ; 


know 
their 
leisure ; 


the 
full 


Theatre: will 


scene by 


reread them at your 


Savor 


Theatre brings you the 
very newest stage 
handsome illustrated 
During the coming months, mem- 
met 
Aue 
the smash hit Pa- 
other outstanding hits. 


disc uss them 


is still talking about them. 


the 


ust 


“Curtain Time, 

lection in advance 
four selections a year. The cost 
$1.89, plus few cents shipping charges 


1S 


pressive library 


to read, enjoy and discuss while everyone 


You Decide Which Plays You Want: 
Members receive a free subscription to 
which describes each se- 

You need accept only 
only 


less than the price of a balcony seat. These 
beautiful volumes soon grow into an im- 


with authority; build a handsome lifetime 


theatre library 


Proven Hits: You are offered plays praised 
by the critics and public. During the past 
season members have received such plays 
The ¢ Mutiny « Martial, Tea 
and Sympathy, and The Seven Year Itch 


as Aine rt 


No Money Need Be Sent: The coupon 
will bring you the large $7.50 vol- 
ume, World Theatre in Pictures, together 
with your first selection. If not delighted, 
return both books in 10 days and your 
membership will be cancelled. The Fireside 
Theatre, Dept. TA-4, 575 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


free 


Bobby Clark in 
Moliere’s The 
Would-Be 
Gentleman, 


Ethel Merman in 
Annie Get your Gun 
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Cornell and 
Anderson in 
Chekhov's 

Three Sisters. 


John Gielgud in 
Oscar Wilde's 
The Importance 
of Being Earnest. 


Tallulah in 
The Skin of 
Our Teeth 


a 
7 
— 
Laurette Taylor 
as Amanda in 
The Glass Menagerie 


The original 
cast of 
Life with Father. 





This Coupon Brings You 
A Magnificent $7.50 Volume — FREE! 


THE FIRESIDE THEATRE cs 
Dept. TA-4, 575 Madison Ave., New York 2%, N.Y. 


Please send me—for 10 days’ FREE EXAMINATION— 
the brand-new over-a-foot high, ‘‘World Theatre in 
Pictures,"’ together with my first selection, and enroll 
me as a member of The Fireside Theatre. If I return 
both books within 10 days you will cancel my member- 
ship. If I keep them, you will send me ‘Curtain Time” 
in advance of each new play selection and I will pay 
$1.89, plus shipping charges for my first selection. I 
will keep ‘‘World Theatre in Pictures"’ as a FREE Gift, 
and take at least three more plays at the same low 
Club price from the twelve or more which you will 
offer as soon after they open on Broadway as possible 


(Please Print Plainly) 


Zone No 
(if any) State 
(Offer Good in U.S.A. Only) 
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For an extremely bright spot simply plug into a 110-volt 

outlet. Horizontal masking control angles 45 degrees 

TROUPER in either direction. Fast operating. 6-slide color boom- 
oom . erang. Two-element variable focal length objective lens 
ARC SPOTLIGHT system. Silvered glass reflector. Mounted on casters. 


Here are two spotlights that will make you proud of 
your presentations. 


The Trouper has an adjustable, 
self-regulating transformer in the base, burns 
quietly for 80 minutes without retrimming, 


projecting a flickerless spot—sharp edged from head to 


flood. 


TROUPERETTE 
INCANDESCENT 
SPOTLIGHT 


See your theatre, school, or stage equipment 


dealer or send coupon for 


a | 


free literature and prices. 


cTRLe co 94 = Avenne 


Please send free literature and prices on 
the Strong (]Trouper; (| Trouperette. 


STREET___ 


CITY AND STATE__ 
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The Opportunity of a Lifetime to Own Handsome, Luxuriously-Bound 
Books Which You Will Treasure and Your Friends Will Envy 


ERE is the opportunity you have been waiting 
for: to own strikingly beautiful volumes of the 

greatest authors of all time. You don’t have to ‘‘sao- 
rifice’’ to own them. You don’t have to “‘scrimp’’ or 
save. Because NOW you can collect—-AT AN AMAZ- 
INGLY LOW PRICE—the greatest set of books ever 
presented to readers on these liberal terms 

Picture these magnificent books in your own home 
Your family will deeply enjoy reading them. Your 
friends will admire them and envy you for possessing 
wnem. Your children will gain undeniable advantage 
by having them always at hand. You can’t afford to 
miss this opportunity. Take advantage at once oftthe 
FREE EXAMINATION OFFER described below 

Here are the most celebrated authors in all the 
world. Twenty-five handsome volumes that bring into 
your home—in bindings of incomparable richness— 
the most fascinating, thrilling reading ever known 
And the partial contents that follow can give you only 
an inkling of the treasures these books hold!! 


i. KIPLING. Complete novel, The Light That Failed, 
and other exciting stories. 74 great ballads, verses, 
including Gunga Din, Danny Deever, The Ballad of 
East and West, etc 

2. HUGO. The master of French literature. 36 Com 
plete Works, including Hunchback of Notre Dame, A 
Woman of the Streets, etc. 

3. TOLSTOI!. 27 breathless novels, stories: Anna 
Karenina, Kreutzer Sonata, The Cossacks, Love, and 
many more 

4. POE. 91 tales, poems, essays of America’s greatest 
writer! Annabel Lea, The Raven, The Gold Bug, 
Murders in the Rue Morgue, The Pit and the 
Pendulum, etc 

5. IBSEN. The famous William Archer translation 
of his daring plays, each absolutely complete, in 
cluding A Doll's House, Ghosts, Hedda Gabler, Peer 
Gynt, and others. 

6. CONAN DOYLE, All the best of Sherlock Holmes 
—The Sign of the Four, Red-Headed League, plus 
many other works 

7. EMERSON. 112 Essays and poems, plus Bio- 
graphical Studies, Conduct of Life, etc. 

8. WILDE. The Picture of Dorian Gray, Lady 
Windermere’s Fan, The Ballad of Reading Gaol, and 
many more. 91 tales, poems, essays and plays in all. 


MAIL RESERVATION FORM NOW! 


9. ROBERT BROWNING. The best known works of 
the poet loved the world over: the immortal ‘Pied 
Piper of Hamelin,’’ the famous “Cavalier Tunes,”’ 
and others. 

10. STEVENSON. 39 adveniurous novels, stories, 
poems, Treasure Island, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, 
Kidnapped, etc., etc., every one complete. 

ii. HAWTHORNE. 2 Complete Novels and 37 tales 
by the great American author—Scarlet Letter, House 
of the Seven Gables, etc. 

12. SHAKESPEARE’S Poems, The Rape of Lucrece, 
Venus and Adonis, and ALL the sonnets that Shake 
speare ever wrote! Works of passion, simplicity, and 
exquisite beauty. 

13. DICKENS. A Christmas Carol and other heart- 
warming tales, dear to young and old, that you will 
read and reread. 

The other one-volume editions now in preparation 
but of which space does not permit a description are: 
14. RIDER HAGGARD; 15. JONATHAN SWIFT; 
16. WORLD'S GREAT DETECTIVE STORIES; 
17, GILBERT and SULLIVAN; 18. LONGFELLOW; 
19. LAMB'S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE; 20. 
TENNYSON; 21. WORLD'S GREATEST ADVEN- 
TURE STORIES; 22. WORLD'S GREATEST RO- 
MANCES; 23. BRET HARTE; 24. CELLINI; 
25. CHEKHOV. 


HOW TO GET YOUR BOOKS 


Send no money! Just mail the READERS’ RESER- 
VATION CERTIFICATE. This emtitles you to ex- 
amine the first volume in the “‘Giants of Literature’ 
Library, THE WORKS OF KIPLING. A copy will 
be sent to you at once, With it will come a special 
readers’ invoice for $1.89 as complete payment for 
this volume, plus a few cents mailing charges, and 
instructions on how to get your other beautifully- 
bound volume on this amazing READERS’ OFFER 


SEND NO MONEY 


There are no other charges, and you need send no 
money. Right now, without delay, send in your 
RESERVATION CERTIFICATE. No. “‘Deposit’’ in 
advance. First come, first served. DO IT NOW, be- 
fore you mislay this pagel BLACK’S READERS 
SERVICE ©O., Roslyn, L. I., New York. 


DON'T PUT IT OFF AND LOSE 
OUT ON THIS OPPORTUN!TY! 


To Readers of 
This Magazine 


The Works of the World’s 
Great Authors 


IN 25 FINE VOLUMES! 


How is this amazing offer possible? First, 
because of the great demand for these 
volumes, a tremendous printing has been 
ordered—cutting costs to the bone. Also, 
by offering these beautiful volumes 
DIRECT to the readers, many distribu- 
tion costs have been saved. The savings 
are passed on to you! 


MAIL THIS RESERVATION FORM TODAY! 
DON'T DELAY! 


. a, = 
ADERS’ RESERVATION CERTIFICATE 


BLACK'S READERS SERVICE COMPANY 
Roslyn, L. 1., New York SH 


Please reserve in my name the books listed 
in your generous offer to readers of this maga- 
zine. Send me at once the first book. The Works 
of KIPLING. I enclose NO MONEY IN AD- 
VANCE; but within one week I will send you 
only $1.89, plus a few cents mailing charges— 
and I will be entitled te receive each following 
beautifully-bound volume as it comes from the 
press at the same low price, sending no money in 
advance 


Name 
PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY 


ga £2 £4 
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ubscriptions to begin or for the change of address. 


DEAR SIR: 


The Cover 


Gower and Marge Champion, who are starred in the new musical 
Three for Tonight. Gower Champion also staged the show, a Paul 
Gregory-Charles Laughton production whose pre-Broadway travels took 
it from coast to coast. Photograph by Roderick MacArthur. 


This is in reference to the article on 
“Callas and Company for Chicago” ap- 
pearing in the January, 1955, issue. . . . 
Please refer to the second last paragraph 
on page 69 in which the author states 
that “. . . could afford no new sets. . . 
even though it mounted the first stage 
presentation of Vittorio Giannini’s The 
Taming of the Shrew . . . Please, also, 
refer to the copy of the program for the 
world premiére of the above-mentioned 
work as done by the Cincinnati Music 
Guild on January 31, 1953 ... Dr. Thor 
Johnson . . . conducted this world pre- 
miére. . . . As a matter of fact, I saw 
one of the performances done by the 
Chicago company. . . . They did a fine 
job, but they can hardly take the credit 
for the first stage presentation of The 
Taming of the Shrew, a full two years 
after its world premiére. 


., JOHN D. MacARTHUR, PUBLISHER. 


11.00. Pan- 


The Play 


33 Show Businessmen of Broadway by Roger L. Stevens 
35 The Remarkable Mr. Pennypacker by Liam O’Brien 
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Editorial 
14. By John MacArthur, Editor and Publisher 
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Features 


26 The Playwright Is Still a Poet by Joseph Wood Krutch 

28 From Here to Maturity 

30 Life with Bobby by Mordecai Gorelik 

66 Applause by William Saroyan 

68 Twenty Years on a Tightrope by Barry Hyams 

71 Canadian Players on the Snowplow Circuit by Douglas Campbell 


be paid for in 


0. Canada, 12 issues $6. 
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JUDITH ANNE JUDD 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


All ri 


ak. 


I have been a subscriber to your maga- 
zine for several years. The quality of the 
publication is a definite contribution to 
the art of the theatre. Your efforts to 
reach into all areas of theatre and drama 
is appreciated ; however, I wonder whether 
the newer medium of television is receiv- 
ing a fair proportion of pages in print? 


60 
ri 


ril, 1955. 


Opera House: Strauss and a Soprano, and Both Worth Waiting For 
by Emily Coleman 

Ballet Theatre’s Birthday by Lucia Chase 

The Met’s Most Celebrated Long-Hair 
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15 Festival 

16 The Grand Prize 

17 The Southwest Corner 

18 Plain and Fancy 

20 The Desperate Hours 

24 The Season On and Off Broadway by Maurice Zolotow 
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ALLEN LINSCHEID 
Reedley, California 


I read Maurice Zolotow’s article about 
Fanny with the greatest amazement. It 
didn’t seem possible to me that we had 
seen the same show. . . . How is it pos- 
sible for the same show to have moved 
me to tears and Mr. Zolotow to vitupera- 
tion . . . for that is what his review 
seemed to me to be... . 


Main Street, Saint Char 
u.'s 4 
le in U. 8. funds 


Subscription rates: 


City Center Season 


22 The Wisteria Trees 
22 The Time of Your life 


at 1421 East 
under the act of March 3, 
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DOROTHY CROSS 


Off Broadway 
New York City 


23. Maurice Schwartz Repertory 


23. Thieves’ Carnival 
I was quite pleased to read . . . Mau- 


rice Zolotow’s excellent review of The 
Rainmaker. I was equally shocked and 
disgusted to learn recently of that play’s 
folding after an enforced period of re- 
duced rates. As a rather young but en- 
thusiastic theatregoer I was thrilled by 
this play. . . . It was a thoroughly 
exhilarating experience. . . . Darren 
McGavin’s outstanding performance in 
the title role had a definite touch of in- 
spired magic about it... . 


der the Pan-American 
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CORNELL POWER 


in CHRISTOPHER FRY’S New Play 


“THE DARK IS LIGHT ENOUGH” 
with ARNOLD MOSS JOHN WILLIAMS 
Marian Winters 
Staged by GUTHRIE McCLINTIC 
Decor by OLIVER MESSEL 
Evgs. at 8:40. Mats. WED. and SAT. at 2:40 


p ANT THEATRE, 62S Wo Bay 
“GAUDY, BAWDY, TROPICAL HIT!” 


—Hawkins, Wid.-Tel. & Sun 
New Musical Mardi Gras 


Starring 


PEARL BAILEY 
ALVIN THEATRE, 250 W. 52St. Mats. Wed. & Sa 


Coleman, 
Mirror 


“A SURE HIT.” 
“FRESH and Gay.” 7,7%.25"- 


A NEW MUSICAL COMEDY 


PLAIN ann FANCY 


ery Aggitt*® 

MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 
PRICES: Mon. thru Sat. Evgs., 
Orch. $6.90; Loges $5.75; Mezz. 
$4.80 and 3.60; Bale. $3.00 and 
2.50. Matinees WED. and SAT.: 
Orch. $4:15; Loges $3.45; Mezz. 
$3.00; Bale. $2.50 and 2.00 in- 
cluding tax. 


WINTER GARDEN THEATRE 


50th ST. and BROADWAY, N.Y.C. 
Evgs. 8:30. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 














“A HUMDINGER! onc: 


youn RAITT . saws PAIGE 
copie FOY sr. 


cal COMED, 
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MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 


PRICES: Evgs.: Orch. $6.90; Mezz. $5.75; 1st Balc. 
$4.60, 3.45, 2.90; 2nd Balc. $2.30, 1.75. Mats. 
Wed. & Sat.: Orch. $4.05; Mezz. $4.05; 1st Balc. 
$3.45, 2.90; 2nd Balc. $2.30, 1.75. (Tax Included). 
Please enclose self-addressed, stamped envelope 
with mail order and suggest one alternate date. 


ST. JAMES THEA., 246 w. 44th St., N.Y. 





Calendar of Theatre Arts 


Current Broadway 
Plays and Musicals 


| Anastasia—Lyceum, W. 45th. Guy Bolton adapta- 


tion of a melodrama by Marcelle Maurette con- 
cerning a girl living in Berlin after the first 
World War, who claims to a Russian 
princess; with Viveca Lindfors, Hurd Hatfield, 
Joseph Anthony. 

Anniversary Waltz—Booth, W. 45th. A domestic 
comedy by Jerome Chodorov and Joseph Fields 
about a revelation that upsets family relations 
on a fifteenth wedding anniversary; with Mar- 
jorie Lord and Macdonald Carey. 

Bus Stop—Music Box, W. 45th. A drama by Wil- 
liam , about travelers marooned by a bliz- 
zard. Cast includes Kim Stanley, Elaine Stritch, 
Anthony Ross, Albert Salmi, Phyllis Love. 

Can-Can—Shubert, W. 44th. Cole Porter-Abe Bur- 
rows musical about Paris in the ’90’s, with Lilo. 

Cat on a Hot Tin Roof—Morosco, W. 45th. Ten- 
nessee Williams’ drama about life in the South 
Directed by Elia Kazan, sets by Jo Mielziner, 
costumes by Lucinda Ballard. With Barbara Bel 
Geddes, Mildred Dunnock, Burl Ives, Ben Gaz- 
zara, Fred Stewart. 

Comedy in Music — Golden, W. 45th. Pianist- 
comedian Victor Borge in a one-man show of 
songs and sketches. 

—Majestic, W. 44th. A musical spectacle 

N. Behrman and Joshua Logan, adapted 
from Marcel Pagnol’s trilogy Marius, Fanny 
and César. Cast includes Ezio Pinza, Walter 
a. Florence Henderson and William Tab- 
bert 

House of Flowers—Alvin, W. 52nd. Musical by 
Truman Capote and Harold Arlen about two 
rival bordellos on an island in the French West 
Indies; with Pearl Bailey, Juanita Hall, Dino 
DiLuca, Frederick O'Neal. 

Kismet—Ziegfeld, 6th Avenue and 55th. An opu- 
lent musical version of the Knoblock play with 
music from Borodin; with Elaine Malbin, Julie 
Wilson and William Johnson. 

Lunatics and Lovers—Broadhurst, W. 44th. Sid- 
ney Kingsley’s irreverent farce satirizing matri- 
mony and morality; with Vicki Cummings, 
Dennis King, Sheila Bond. 

Plain and Fancy—Winter Garden, 1634 Broad- 
way. Musical comedy by ae | Stein and Will 
Glickman ; music, Albert Hague; lyrics, Arnold 
Horwitt. Concerns life in a Pennsylvania Amish 
qemenaity. With Richard Derr and Barbara 

Look. 

Silk Stockings—Imperial, W. 45th. Adaptation by 
George S. Kaufman and Leueen MacGrath of 
Ninotchka, with musical score by Cole Porter 
Cast includes Don Ameche and lidemerds Neff. 

fea and Sympathy—Longacre, W. Robert 
Anderson's inuminating drama about | a sensitive 
student accused of homosexuality in a New Eng- 
land boys’ school; with Mary Fickett, Leif 
Erickson, Anthony Perkins 

The Bad Seed — 46th Street Theatre. Maxwell 
Anderson’s adaptation of the William March 
novel about a nine-year-old murderess influ- 
enced by heredity; with Nancy Kelly and Patty 
McCormack. 

The Boy Friend—Royale, W. 45th. Sandy Wilson's 
witty and stylish musical comedy in the style of 
the 1920's; with Julie Andrews. 

The Dark Is Light Enough—ANTA, W. 52nd. 
Katharine Cornell and Tyrone Power star in 
Christopher Fry’s ‘“‘winter comedy” about an 
Austrian countess who risks her life and her 
household to save her rebellious former son- 
in-law. 

The Desperate Hours—Barrymore, W. 47th. Dra- 
matization by Joseph Hayes of his novel set in 
a house chosen as a hide-out by escaped con- 
victs; with Karl Malden, Nancy Coleman, Pau! 
Newman. 

The Flowering Peach—Belasco, W. 44th. Clifford 
Odets’ modern treatment of the Biblical story 
of Noah with contemporary implications. Me- 
nasha Skulnik plays Noah 

The Pajama Game—St. P gam W. 44th. A light- 
hearted musical comedy treatment of Richard 
Bissel’s novel 71%, Cents, about a pajama fac- 
iy, with John Raitt, Eddie Foy, Py and Janis 

-aige 

The Seven Year Itch—Fulton, W. 46th. Comedy 
by George Axelrod about a husband who de- 
velops an extramarital itch after — years of 
married life; Eddie B: 

The Teahouse of the August Mocn— Martin Beck, 
W. 45th. John Patrick's droll comedy based on 
the Vern Sneider novel, about an army captain 
and the natives of Okinawa ; with Eli Wallach. 

The Wayward Saint—Cort, W. 48th. Comedy- 
fantasy by Paul Vincent Carroll, directed by 
Elliott Nugent. Cast includes Liam Redmond, 
Paul Lukas, Pat Breslin. 

Three For Tonight—Plymouth, W. 45th. A pres- 
entation of music, drama and dance, with a 
score by Walter Schumann and special aatntel 


by Robert Wells. Directed by Gower Cham- 
pion. Company of 40 includes Marge and Gower 
Champion, Harry Belafonte, Hiram Sherman 
and the Voices of Schumann. 


Tonight in Samarkand—Morosco, W. 45th. Play 
by Jacques Deval about a fortune teller and a 
lady animal trainer; with Louis Jourdan and 
Jan Farrand. 


Witness for the Prosecution—Henry Miller, W. 
43rd. Mystery play by Agatha Christie concern- 
ing the trial of a young man accused of mur- 
dering a wealthy spinster; with Francis L. 
Sullivan, Una O’Connor, Patricia Jessel. 


Openings 


Ankles Aweigh—Hellinger, 1655 Broadway, April 
18. Musical comedy with book by Guy Bolton 
and Eddie Davis, music by Sammy Fain and 
lyrics by Danny Shapiro. Plot concerns an 
American film company shooting a movie in 
Italy. With Betty and Jane Kean, Myron Mc- 
Cormick, Sonny Tufts, Thelma Carpenter and 
Betty George. 


Inherit the Wind—National, W. 41st., April 21, 
Play by Jerome Lawrence and Robert ; 
based on the famous Scopes ‘‘Monkey Trial’ 
of 1925. With Paul Muni. 


The Champagne Complex—April 6. Comedy by 
Leslie Stevens, about a girl magazine writer 
with a fondness for champagne. With Donald 
Cook, Polly Bergen. 


The Honeys—April 14. A comedy by Roald Dahl 

oat two wives involved in a murder case. 

With Jessica Tandy, Hume Cronyn, Dorothy 
Stickney 


Pre-Broadway Tours 


Damn Yankees—New Haven. Shubert Theatre, 
April 4: Boston. Shubert Theatre, April 12. 
Seventh Heaven—New Haven, April 18; Phila- 
dephia, April 25. Musical with Gloria de 
Haven, Ricardo Montalban and Robert Clary. 
The Honeys—Philadelphia, Walnut Street Thea- 

tre, beginning of April. 


Shows on Tour 


Dear Charles—Erlanger, Chicago. Tallulah Bank- 
head stars in Marc-Gilbert Suavajon’s comedy 
about a mother, her illegitimate children and 
their respective fathers 

The Caine Mutiny Court Martial — Blackstone, 
Chicago. Lloyd Nolan, John Hodiak and Barry 
Sullivan in the dramatization of the trial inci- 
dent from Herman Wouk’s The Caine Mutiny. 

The Fifth Season—Plymouth, Boston. Sylvia Re- 
gan’s farce about the woes of the garment indus- 
try: with Joseph Buloff and Chester Morris. 

The King and I—Chicago. Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein’s musical version of Anna and the King 
of Siam. 

The Pajama Game—Nixon, Pittsburgh, April 4 
for two weeks; Hartman, Columbus, April 18 
for one week; Taft, Cincinnati, April 24 for 
one week. A lighthearted musical comedy treat- 
ment of Richard Bissell’s novel 7 Cents, about 
labor and management in a pajama factory. 

The Solid Gold Cadillac—Cass, Detroit, April 
4-23. Howard Teichmann-George S. Kaufman 
satiric comedy about a lady stockholder who 
became the company owner. 

The Teahouse of the August Moon—Curran, San 
Francisco. John Patrick’s droll comedy based on 
the Vern Sneider novel, about an army captain 
and the natives of Okinawa 

The Tender Trap—Sioux City, Iowa, April 1; 
Sioux Falls, S. D.. April 2; Milwaukee, April 
4-9; Chicago. April 11. With Kent Smith, K. T 
Stevens and Russell Nype 


Off-Broadway 
New York 


Barbizon Plaza—W. 58th St. Once Over Lightly, 
a musical revue presented by Cuadro Produc- 
tions, with Sono Osato, Zero Mostel, re Gil- 
ford. Sketches by Ira Wallack and Mel Brooks ; 
music by Alec Wilder and Dean Fuller 

Bown Adams Studio—306 W. 8st St. Virginia 
Daly in The Curious Angel and Saga by Bown 
Adams, and Theatre of the Soul by Nikolai 
Yevreinov, Saturdays at 8:30 p.m. Concert read- 
ings in condensed form of Shakespeare’s King 
Lear and Chekhov's The Seagull, Friday eve- 
nings. 
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Carnegie Recital Hall—154 W. 57th St. Theodore, 
‘in an entertainment of sinister and discon- 
certing humor,”’ Saturdays at midnight. 

Cherry Lane Theatre—38 Commerce. Thieves’ 
Carnival, by Jean Anouilh, first New York pro- 
duction in English. With William LeMassena, 
Gerry Fleming, Dolores Mann, Tom Bosley. 

Davenport Theatre—138 E. 27th St. The Ascent 
of F6, a verse drama by W. H. Auden and 
Christopher Isherwood. 

4th Street Theatre—83 E. 4th St. The Three Sis- 
ters by Chekhov. 

Greenwich Mews Theatre—-141 W. 13th St. Juno 
and the Paycock by Sean O’Casey, through 
April 24. 

Hudson Guild House—436 W. 27th St. Finian’s 
Rainbow, Friday and Saturday evenings at 8:40. 

National Theatre (Downtown) — East Houston 
and Second Ave. The Miser, with Maurice 
Schwartz, for five weeks beginning March 24. 
King Lear, ‘with Maurice Schwartz, for five 
weeks beginning April 28. 

Theatre de Lys—121 Christopher St. Teach Me 
How To Cry. 

Open Door Theatre—55 W. 3rd St. Loneliness Is 
My Shadow, Fridays at 8 p.m., Saturdays at 
7:45 p.m 

Phoenix—12th St. and Second Ave. The Master 
Builder, first two weeks in April; musical revue 
with Nancy Walker, beginning April 19; ‘‘Side- 
show”’ presentation, reading of Herman Mel- 
ville’s Moby Dick, Apr. 4. 

President Theatre—W. 48th St. The Shoestring 
Revue, with Dorothy Greener, Maxwell Grant, 
Artie Johnson and Chita O’Hara. 

Provincetown Playhouse-——_133 Macdougal St. You 
Never Can Tell, by Shaw. 


Other U. S. Productions 


Arkansas 


Fayetteville— University of Arkansas. Caesar and 
Cleopatra, Apri! 26-30. 

State College—Arkansas State College, perform- 
ances at Jonesboro. Winterset, April 20-22 


California 


Anaheim—White Temple Methodist Church. Fam- 
ily Portrait, April 6, Yorba Linda; April 8, 
Newport Beach; April 10, Anaheim; April 17, 
Inglewood; April 18, Fullerton. 

Hollywood—Concert readings. Henry V, April 13. 

Long Beach—Community terry “My, 3 Aaows, 
April 1, 2, 7, 8, 9, 14, 15, 

29, 30 

Redwood City—E] Camino Players. The Philadel- 
phia Story, April 1-2, 15-16. 

Sacramento—Eaglet Theatre. Antigone, April 1-2 

San Diego--Community Theatre. My 3 Angels, 
April 4. 

San Francisco The Playhouse Repertory Co 
Profiles of Infamy, with Luba Sharoff; one- 
woman show, vignettes and sketches, April 1, 
2, 3; Ibsen’s Romersholm every Friday, Satur- 
day and Sunday, beginning April 8. 

Santa Barbara—Santa Barbara ogres) Theatre 
The Cocktail Party, April 1, 2, 3, 9, 16 


Connecticut 


Storrs—University of Connecticut. Henry VIII, 
April 26-30 


Flerida 


DeLand—Stetson University. Henry VI, Part 1. 

Hollywood —— The Little Theatre of Hollywood. 
Ladies of the Corridor, April 1-5. 

Sarasota—-Palm Tree Playhouse: There’s Always 
Juliet, April 5-10. The Players of Sarasota: 
Carousel, April 18. 


Ilinols 


Evanston— Northwestern u niversity Theatre. Mis- 
alliance, April 26-May 1 

Urbana—U niversity of Illinois Theatre. The Mer- 
chant of Venice, April 20, 21, 23. 


lowa 

Ames—lowa State College Theatre. The Devil’s 
Disciple, April 30. 

Des Moines—Community Playhouse. The Corn Is 
Green, April 14-24. 





PLAY. . . Skulnik 
gives a memora- 


“QDETS’ FINEST 
ble performance!” 


THE FLOWERING PEACH 
by CLIFFORD ODETS 
BELASCO, 44 St. E. of By. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


—Atkinson, Times 
MENASHA SKULNIK 
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Kansas ; 

Wichita—Community Theatre. Misalliance, Apri! 
28-30 (in co-operation with Wichita University 
Theatre). 


Kentucky 

Anchorage — Children’s Theatre. The Three 
Witches and Malcolm Macbeth, new script by 
Martha Bennett King, April 1-2. 


Louisiana f 
Baton Rouge Little Theatre. The Fourposter, 
April 2. 


Maryland 4 
Baltimore—The Children’s Educational Theatre 
Plain Princess, by Aurand Harris, April 1-3. 


Michigan 

Ann Arbor—University of Michigan Department 
of Speech. The Clugstone iniertenee, a new 
play by James Harvey, April 28, 30. 
Greed, Rapids—Civic Theatre. Billy "peda, April 
15-2 

Si Muskegon Civic Theatre. The Shrike, 
April 14. 


Minnesota 

Minneapolis—University Theatre: Hedda Gabler, 
April 14-23. Arena Theatre: Hobson’s Choice, 
April 26-May 1. 


Nebraska 


Omaha — Creighton Players. Finian’s Rainbow, 
April 30, May 1, 3 


New Jersey 


Morristown——Little Theatre. My 3 Angels, April 
15-16. 

Oradell—Bergen County Payers, Ral 3 Angels, 
April 2, 9, 15, 16, 22, 23, 


New York 


Ithaca — Cornell University Theatre. Lorca’s 
Blood Wedding (new translation by William 
Oliver for Festival of Contemporary Arts). 


Ohio 

Cleveland—Play House. Julius Caesar, five-week 
run, beginning April 20. 

Wooster — Little Theatre of the College of 
Wooster. The Rivals, April 23, 24 





PULITZER PRIZE - CRITICS’ CIRCLE - TONY AWARDS 


an a. oo 
“enter FORSYTHE WALLACH 


the . 
eahouse “4. 


uqust Joon 


A New Comedy by JOHN PATRICK 

(Adopted from the Novel by Vern Sneider) 

with 
PAUL FORD * JONATHAN HARRIS © WILLIAM HANSEN 
and 
MARIKO NIKI 
Production Directed by ROBERT LEWIS 
Settings by PETER LARKIN * Costumes by NOEL TAYLOR 


Music Composed by DAI KEONG LEE 


MARTIN BECK THEA., 45th St. W. of 8th Ave. 


Please enclose stomped, self addressed envelope 
ond specify alternate dotes 
Mon. thru Thurs. Evs. Orch. $4.60, Merz. $4.05; Balc. $3.45 
2.90, 2.30, 1.75. Fri. & Sat. Evgs. Orch. $6.25; Mezz. $5.20 
Bole. $4.60, 4.05, 3.45, 2.90, 2.36, 1.75. Mats. Wed. & Sat 
Orch. $4.05; Mezz. $3.45, Bale. $2.90, 2.30, 1.75. Toxes Inc! 





“A SMASH HIT!" —Winchell 


WILLIAM = ELAINE 
JOHNSON MALBIN 


ZIEGFELD Wats: Wee. & sat 


Host John C. Bruno and Ethel Merman 


"If you want a good steak dinner go to the 
Pen & Pencil."’ 
Ward Morehouse— World Telegram & Sun 


“For the Preferred List. Bruno's Pen & Pencil 
sizzling steaks." 
Danton Walker— New York Daily News 


"Tops in Town—the sizzling steaks at Bruno's 
Pen & Pencil.” 
Dorothy Kilgallen—New York Journal American 


“Highly Recommended—the superb steaks a 
la Bruno's Pen & Pencil." 

Hy Gardner— New York Herald Tribune 
"Gourmet Views — No one serves a better 
steak anywhere than Bruno in his celebrity- 


filled Pen & Pencil." 
Mike O'Shea—TVY Guide 


N~ PENCIL 


Lunch « Dinner 
FAMOUS FOR STEAKS 


open every day + air conditioned 
205 E. 45th ST. +» MU 2-8660 





“THE ‘SMASH-HIT ensnncaa: COMB 


BOY FRIEND” 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED 
Evgs. Orch. $6.90; Mezz. $5.75; Bale. $4.60, 
3.45, 2.90, 2.30. Wednesday Matinee Orch. 
$4.05; Mezz. $3.45; Bale. $2.90, 2.30, 1.75. 
Saturday Matinee Orch. $4.60; Mezz. $4.05; 
Bale. $3.45, 2.90, 2.30. (All Taxes Included). 
Enclose self-addressed, stamped envelope with 
mail order and suggest alternate dates. 


ROYALE THEATRE 45th St. W. of B’way. Ci 5-5760 








“A SMASH HIT!" —coteman, mirror 
“DANCING SPECTACULAR!” —‘;°" 
7 


Times 


COLE PORTERS 
CRN-CAN 


ABE BU s 
dances and veuncal RRO 
PMICWAEL KES 
settings and lighting ly 
JO MIELZINER MOTLEY 
Evgs.: $6.90, 5.75, 4.60, 2.90, 2.30. Wed. Mat.: $4.05, 


3.45, 2.90, 2.30, 1.75. Set. Mat.: $4.60, 4.05, 3.45, 2.90, 
2.30, 1.75. Tox Incl. 


Please enclose self-addressed, stomped envelope. 


SHUBERT, 44th W. of B’way. Cl 6-5990 













THE PLAYWRIGHTS’ COMPANY presents 
“Superb Shocker . . . Season’s First Dra- 


matic Smash!” —wavTER WINCHELL 


NANCY KELLY 





Stiged 3 REGINALD DENHAM 


46th STREET THEATRE, 226 W. 46. Cl 6-427! 
Evenings at 8:35. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 








THIRD GALA SEASON 


NISSWA 


SUMMER THEATRE 


Nisswa, Minnesota 
(Located 145 miles north of the Twin 


Cities in the heart of Minnesota's Lake 


Vacation land.) 


JULY 5- AUG. 28, 1955 


Professional Non-Equity Company 
4 Apprentices Accepted 
SHIRLEY K. RICHARDSON, 


MARJORIE A. MILLER, 


Assoc. Preducer 


Producer 


TUFTS 
COLLEGE 
SUMMER 
SCHOOL 
ELEVENTH 
SEASON 


Tufts Avena Theater 


July 5 to August 20 
an actor's theater 


5 performances, 6 plays 
metropolitan audiences 
all-company casting 
university credits 
company held to twenty 
no technical duties 


SECRETARY, TUFTS ARENA THEATER 
MEDFORD 55, MASSACHUSETTS 





NEW SUMMER THEATRE IN 
NEW MEXICO MOUNTAINS 


Eastern New Mexico University an- 
nounces organization of Summer Theatre 
in the mountains of Southern New 
Mexieo at Ruidoso, famous summer play- 
ground. Ten-week session—June 1|3-Au- 
gust 20. University credit—eight semes- 
ter hours—may be earned on graduate 
or undergraduate level in theatre arts. 


Limited enrollment. 
For information write 


DR. R. LYLE HAGAN, 
ENMU, Portales, N. M. 


















Oklahome 
Tulsa — University of Tulsa Theatre. A Doll’s 
House, March 29-April 2. 


Oregon 

Eugene—University of Oregon. Arthur, by Ferenc 
Molnar, Fang 
Portland—Civie Theatre: The Cradle Song, Jun- 
ior Theatre Auxiliary, April 6-23. University of 
Portland Theatre: The yboy of the Western 
World, April 29, 30, May 1. 


Rhode Island 

Providence—Faunce House Theatre, Brown Uni- 
versity. Man of Dae and Dark Lady of the 
Sonnets, April 25, 26, 2 


Texas 

Austin—University of Texas. Robert Rounseville, 
tenor, ang ee and Nemenoff, duo-pian- 
ists, 

pitiay- “Please ’ *55. La Belle Lulu, a new musical 
by Frederick Jackson and Irving Phillips, music 
from Offenbach and by Charles Previn. 


Tennessee 
Oak Ridge—Community Playhouse. 
Not For Burning, April 1-2. 


Utah 

Provo—Brigham Young University Theatre. To- 
varich by acques Deval, April 13-16. 

Salt Lake City — University of Utah Theatre. 
—— Ill, "april 6-10.  Fourposter, April 


The Lady’s 


Virginia 
Fredericksburg—Mary Washington College of the 


University of Virginia. le for Lin 
a new play by Albert R. Klein of the drama 
faculty, April 21-23. 

aid Theatre. 


as William and 
Twelfth Night, April 27, 28, 


Washington, D. C. 


Theatre by. The Glass Menagerie, for four 
week ends, beginning April 22. 


Wisconsin 
Madisen—The esortone Club of the University 
of Wisconsin. Meet Lafitte!, an original musi- 
cal comedy, book and lyrics by erry McNeely, 
music by Don wean: April 9-17, Wisconsin 
state tour; April 18-23, Union Theatre, 
Madison. 
._-—7 — Milwaukee Players. Your 
in conjunction with the + eames 
ligke Opera Company, April 30-May 1 


Paint 


THEATRE - GO - ROUND 


in the round — in a tent 
Virginia Beach, Vo. 
10 weeks — 10 plays 


Tth Equity season 
on the oceanfront 


Will accept limited number of talented 
apprentices to act with professional com- 
pany and learn about theatre in all 
phases—Room and Board $30 per week. 


Write to 


MISS LESLEY SAVAGE 





WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


10 WEEK PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING PROGRAM 
JUNE 20 - AUG. 27 


a faculty to supervise production ac- 
vity. 
= and individual —~ “aren in Acting, 


and TV. 
One of New England's most successful musical 
theatres. 


FOR INFORMATION AND APPLICATION 
WRITE: Director, 


Training Pah Oakdale Musical Theatre, 
1146 Street, New Hoven, Conn. 































YOUR CAREER IN 
THEATRE-RADIO-TELEVISION 
BEGINS AT PLYMOUTH 


THE ONLY 


Y SUMMER THEATRE 
IN AMERICA 


OFFERING THESE 4 FEATURES 


(1) A Playhouse Staff of Professional Di- 
rectors, with SIX shows constantly in 
production. You oaeeer every w 

(2) An organization with 23 years of play 
production. Only 40 accepted each sum- 





mer. Appointments made early each 
spring. Famous guest stars. College de- 
ree credit. 


(3) Every talented member is placed in one 
of our professional stock companies, 
after their summer's training. 

We are the largest, oldest and most 
popular summer theatre training-base 
for young actors, (2,384 alumni. 
a ARE EXTREMEL 
CERE 
SUCCESS IN THE THEATRE or TV, 
write for our book, cated “RESULTS,” 
listing hundreds whom we have “helped. 
Give your brief pachess round and aspirations 
in your first letter ddress: 


PRISCILLA BEACH THEATRE 
(Plymouth Drama Festival) 
PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 
An historic town by the sea in New Bmgland’s 
vacationland, Gateway of Cape Cod 


(4 
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The Unique California 
SUMMER THEATRE 
College of the Pacific 
COLUMBIA COMPANY 
7 Weeks of Summer Repertory 
in the historic 
GOLD RUSH PLAYHOUSE 


FALLON HOUSE THEATRE 
COLUMBIA STATE PARK 
JUNE 20 to AUGUST 6 


A student company for undergradu- 
ates, graduates and teachers. Six 
units college credit. 


write now to 


DeMarcus Brown, Director 
College of the Pacific Theatre 


Stockton @ California 
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BOOKS 


A Clown and a Bishop 

Clown by Emmett Kelly with F. Bev- 
erly Kelley. (Prentice-Hall, $3.95) 

Emmett Kelly is a fellow who has 
brought great joy to millions of circus 
fans by masquerading as Willie, the tramp 
clown. F. Beverly Kelley is the angular, 
laconic, veteran circus press agent who 
goes back to his home town, Delaware, 
Ohio, at the end of each tanbark season 
and masquerades as a respectable furni- 
ture merchant. Kelley and Kelly teamed 
for a winning parlay when they wrote 
the biography of the latter. 


Clown tells just how Emmett, and 
Willie, grew from the small time to world 
fame. Kelly’s description of his feelings 
at the time of his first appearance in 
England with the Mills Circus, his open- 
ing night at Madison Square Garden, 
and the account of the sorry day of the 
Hartford fire build to high excitement. 
Especially touching is the story of Kelly’s 
affixing his name to a Hollywood con- 
tract to play Willie, and then discovering 
that the script called for Willie to be a 
murderer. Anyway, God bless him, he 
didn’t let Willie do it. 

Plenty of fine circus lore in this one, 
and fun whether you are a circus buff or 
not. Kelly and Kelley have patently re- 
jected the urge to embellish their narra- 
tive with rich, beautiful circus vernac- 
ular. Their single concession is to refer 
to the Ringling show as “The Big One,” 
and that’s all right with everybody. 


The Bishop of Broadway, David Belasco 
by Craig Timberlake. (Library Publish- 
ers, $4.75) 

Taken as a story of an era, as well as 
that of one of the characters who con- 
tributed to the era, this is a fascinating 
book and one that bears the mark of 
affectionate and painstaking research. The 
early chapters on San Francisco introduce 
such people as Tom McGuire, who kept 
building a long succession of theatres as 
each was destroyed by fire. And there 
was the eccentric old party who called 
himself Norton the First, who set himself 
up as Emperor of the United States, 
issued his own scrip and collected his 
own taxes. The town played 
straight for the gag. Audiences rose when 
he entered a theatre. 

The author traces Belasco throughout 
his full and colorful career, taking full 
cognizance of his “genuine theatricality.” 
The coated stock on which the book is 
printed is momentarily disconcerting, but 
this is more than compensated for by the 
fact that it enables the many fine photo- 
graphs te appear exactly where they be- 


entire 
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long in relationship to the text. 

One misses some of the more ribald 
Belasco anecdotes that still continue to 
ricochet along 44th Street, but perhaps it 
is better that these be left to be passed 
to future generations by The Lambs’ 
storytellers. 

It says on the jacket that Craig Tim- 
berlake is a singer with Fred Waring’s 
orchestra. If he can sing as well as he 
can write, Eddie Fisher had better watch 


his step. —Bill Doll 


(Mr. Doll is an ex-newspaperman who 
has spent the last twenty years serving as 
press agent for many of the most colorful 
theatrical personalities of this era. He 
never knew Belasco but he dates the first 
day of spring from F. Beverly Kelley’s 
yearly appearance in town to herald the 
circus. ) 


Shakespeareana 

The Annotator by Alan Keen and 
Roger Lubbock. (Macmillan, $4) 

Investigation of the Elizabethan mar- 
ginal commentary in a copy of Edward 
Halle’s Chronicle (a book generally 
thought to have been used by Shake- 
speare as a source for his history plays) 
led the authors to conclude that Shake- 
speare himself wrote these notes. Their 
thesis is based on the authors’ tracing of 
the history of the ownership of the Halle 
book. They contend that during the so- 
called “hidden” period of Shakespeare’s 
life, from 1585 to 1592, he was staying 
with a wealthy Lancashire family of 
Catholic sympathies, having been placed 
there by his father, a recusant. 

The authors’ theory is a most provoca- 
tive one, whether or not the individual 
reader agrees with it. An especially fasci- 
nating feature of the book is the reprint- 
ing of the thirty-six hundred words of 
marginal notes, which, according to Keen 
and Lubbock, “appear to be the sign- 
posts left by a thoughtful and methodical 
reader, who was planning to use a selec- 
tion of the material for some purpose of 
his own.” jill. 


The Poetry of Shakespeare’s Plays by 
F. E. Halliday. (Robert Bentley, $3.50) 

Taking as his point of departure that 
“Shakespeare was above all things a poet, 
that his plays contain, or rather are con- 
tained by, the greatest poetry that has 
been written in any language, and that it 
is in his poetry that he is almost divinely 
profound,” F. E. Halliday provides a 
detailed analysis of the poetry of Shake- 
speare’s plays. He approaches his subject 
from the standpoint of the words (“‘which 





sr which I enclose 


Theatre Arts Books 


~*~ / 
ps 2 
_x J 





The Actor’s Ways and Means by Michael 
Redgrave. One of the few modern 
actors “to have touched greatness,” 
as The Times (London) has said, 
Michael Redgrave is also one of the 
most articulate. He here presents a 
brilliant, witty, searching survey of 
the literature of his craft, which is 
also the thrilling credo of an actor 
who has studied and, above all, 
worked hard to a point where he 
“can succeed in all ranges (Ivor 
Brown).” Expanded from his Rocke- 
feller Lectures, this volume contains 
twenty-eight photographs of Mr. 
Redgrave in almost as many roles. 

“What is striking about this book 
...is the dignity, the intelligence 
and the scope of reference Red- 
grave brings to his discussion.”— 
Harold Clurman, The Nation. 

“The Actor's Ways and Means is 
a wise and valuable guide through 
the morass of different methods in 
which today’s actor and director 
must work.”—Henry Hewes. 

“His book must be read by every- 
one seriously interested in acting.” 
Marjorie Dycke, School of Perform- 
ing Arts, N.Y.C. $3.00 


Theatrical Lighting Practice by Joel E. 
Rubin and Leland H. Watson; 
foreword by Stanley McCandless. 
Every phase of this growing profes- 
sion is here described in a hand- 
book designed for both specialist 
and student by two brilliant young 
protegés of Professor McCandless. 
A special section surveys the job 
possibilities in the field. Illustrat- 
ed. $3.75 

Talking of Shakespeare, edited by John 
Garrett. Adapted from the more 
stimulating lecture delivered at the 
Shakespeare Institute at Stratford- 
upon-Avon between 1949 and 1953, 
the twelve essays in this volume 
reflect the breadth and authority 
of that excellent adjunct to the 
Memorial Theatre, where scholars 
and practical theatre workers meet 
On a common ground. The contrib- 
utors range from J. Dover Wilson, 
the editor of the Cambridge “New 
Shakespeare,” to Michael Redgrave, 
the actor. While they bring the 
reader up-to-date in their fields 
they have the unifying purpose of 
arousing enthusiasm for Shake- 


speare. $5.00 


Write for our complete catalog. 


Please send me the above checked books. | 


Address 


City.... a Lo, ee ae 


Theatre Arts Books 


224 West 4th Street 


New York 14, N. Y. 
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UNUSUAL! ENTERTAINING! 


= HUMOROUS! 


A famous “lost play” 


“THE LION of the WEST” 
; “Half horse, half alli- 


gator, a touch of the 
airthquake, with a 
sprinkling of the 
steamboat,” is the way 
Nimrod Wildfire, 
model for the Amer- 
ican stage backwoods- 
man, describes him- 


self. 





The tall talker from Kentucky is here 
portrayed by James Hackett, a matinee 
idol of the 1830's, in THE LION OF 
THE WEST, first produced in 1831 in 
New York, and first published in 1954 
by Stanford University Press. The orig- 
inal manuscript was found recently by 
James N. Tidwell in the British Museum 
and edited by him for a twentieth-cen- 
tury rebirth in all its robust, colorful 
drollness. A farce in two acts. Cloth- 
bound, $3.00. 


Inquiries regarding dramatic 

MES presensarion of THE LION 
OF THE WEST should be 
addressed to the Sales Serv- 
ice Manager, Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, Stanford, Cali- 
fornia. 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


Stanford, California 








DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
THE TENDER TRAP 


Shulman and Smith 2.75 
RECLINING FIGURE 
Harry Kurnitz 2.75 


THE LADY OF FASHION 
(Anna Cora Mowatt) 
Eric W. Barnes 4.75 
TWICE HAVE THE TRUMPETS 
SOUNDED (Stratford, Canada: 
Shakespearian Festival, 1954) 
Guthrie, Davies & MacDonald 4.00 
CLEAR CHANNELS (Television 
& the American People) 


Max Wylie 4.75 


48 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 













7 
: DRAMATIST PLAY SERVICE 


New Releases 
Time Out for Ginger 
Sabrina Fair ad 
A Girl Can Tell 
Mrs. McThing ° 
The Winner e 
My Three Angels 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
14 East 38th Street, New York 16 


Kind Sir 
Lullaby 








are the image or equivalent of the poet’s 
aesthetic experience”), the rhythmical 
relationship of the words, and the poet’s 
use of metaphor and imagery. 

Halliday’s study should be of interest 
and help to actors and directors of Shake- 
speare, if they will be patient with the 
many scholarly details which the author 
employs to support his thesis. Unfortu- 
nately, sometimes the minutiae of analy- 
sis get in the way of the aesthetic inter- 
pretation which the author is attempting 
to further. 

There is a liberal use of example 
through quoted passages, and it is in the 
interpretation and analyses of these that 
the volume will probably be most helpful 
to the theatre worker. oo 3 


LONDON'S 
LEADING 
PRODUCTIONS 


are reviewed 
and pictorially presented in 


THEATRE WORLD 


30c per month 
Obtainable from any branch of 
the American News Company, Inc. 

Yearly subscription price, $3.00, 
should be sent to: 

INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 

131 VARICK STREET 
New York 13, N.Y., U.S.A. 





TO BE 


PUBLISHED SOON! 
1955 


ontact 
BOOK 


INTERNATIONAL 


Trade 


Directory 
7 Entertainment Industry, 

Stage, Radio, Screen, 
Television, Publicity, 
Producers, Publishers, 
Newspapers, Sports, 
Nightclubs, Theatres, 
Hotels, Airlines. 


copies may be 
ordered now. 


ot inae 
CELEBRITY SERVICE, Inc. 


681 Sth Ave., N.Y. 22, N.Y. 








* WEST Sipe 


ms NEWYORK 


Call Your Local 
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THEATRE ARTS Offers Exclusively To Its Readers 
Important Theatre Books At Very Substantial Savings 


18. STANISLAVSKY DIRECTS by Nikolai M. 
Gorchakov, translated by Miriam Goldina. The 
student, the play-goer and the reader will find 
this valuable book the essence of the great direc- 
tor’s genius. It portrays him at work on six 
roductions ranging frem satire to tragedy and 
is methods and techniques are shown as Stanis- 
lavsky himself put them into practice. It is an 
exciting, informative and very useful book for 
your drama bookshelf. 
Publisher's price $4.75 

T.A. Special price $3.75 


24.NO PEOPLE LIKE SHOW PEOPLE. By Maurice Zolotow. 
The Drama Critic of Theatre Arts presents fascinating profiles on 
Tallulah, Oscar Levant, Durante, Ethel Merman, Fred Allen and 
others. Brooks Atkipson writes, “No one who reads his pungent 
and racy minutes will be more elated and entertained than I am.” 


Publisher’s price $3.00 T.A. Special price $1.75 


19. S. HUROK PRESENTS. A Memoir of the Dance World by 
S. Hurok. The Impresario Extraordinary, reveals the incredible 
inside story of the glamorous and temperamental world of the 
dance. From the immortal Pavlova to the fabulous Sadler's 
Wells, only Hurok, who has stood in the storm center of brilliant 
companies and extravagant personalities, is qualified to reveal 
the fantastic intrigues of the dance world, There are thirty-two 
pages of illustrations. 


Publisher's price $4.50 T.A, Special price $3.75 


21. THE ART AND SCIENCE OF STAGE MANAGEMENT by 
Peter Goffin. A useful and concise account of the entire work 
of staging a play; the process of translating a given dramatic 
theme from the still and silent form of the written word into 
the dynamic form of action and speech. An invaluable reference 
text for the actor, student, producer and stage manager. 


Publisher’s price $3.75 T.A. Special price $2.50 


10. IN SEARCH OF THEATRE by Eric Bentley. In this far- 
reaching, handsomely illustrated book, one of the two foremost 
contemporary writers on the arts of the theatre, surveys with a 
critical eye and friendly intent the theatrical life of the Western 
World since the end of World War II. His chapters are written 
from firsthand experience as a critic and director and deal with 
laywrights, actors, producers, critics and audiences throughout 
‘urope and the United States. Among individuals who receive 
extended attention are Pirandello, Chaplin, Lorca, Shaw, Brecht, 
Rarrault, Strindberg, Copeau, Yeats and many others 


Publisher's price $6.00 T.A. Special price $4.50 


27. THE BOOK OF COSTUME by Millia Davenport. A compre 
hensive, detailed account of costume through the ages that covers 
dress, jewelry, ornament, coiffeur, etc. With its many color and 
half-tone illustrations and orilliant text, this is an invaluable 
source and reference book for all who work in the theatre. 958 
pages, 3000 illus. 
Formerly in 2 vols. at $15.00. 

T.A. presents a one volume edition at $10.00 


22. THE THEATRE DICTIONARY by Wilfred Gran- 


ville. Technical, colloquial, and slang speech current in 
the theatre, covering every branch of the art, from the 


12, AROUND THEATRES by Max Beer- 
bohm, In these incomparably witty and civ- 
ilized pages the Incomparable Max presents 
us with 153 of his finest drama _ reviews, 
acclaimed everywhere as a landmark in 
dramatic reviewing. His subjects include 
Shaw, James, Ibsen, Bernhardt, Duse, the 
ballet, the Grand Guignol and a host of 
other fascinating subjects. Wolcott Gibbs 
writes, “There is hardly a sentence in it 
that is not my own envy and despair.” It 
is a big, rich and satisfying book. 
Publisher’s price $6.00 

T.A. Special price $4.95 


25. SEVEN PLAYS. By Elmer Rice. One of the most popular and 
distinguished of living playwrights presents in book form, The 
Adding Machine, Counsellor-at-Law, Two on an Island, Judgment 
Day, Street Scene, Dream Girl and On Trial. 


Publisher’s price $5.00 T.A. Special price $3.50 


6. MATINEE TOMORROW, Fifty Years of Our Theatre by Ward 
Morehouse. An exciting and informal examination and interpre 
tation of the theatrical scene in America trom the time of Ben 
Hur to Death of a Salesman. The famous drama critic gives us 
as fascinating book of the theatre’s plays, players, playwrights 
and producers, with many wonderful photographs, anecdotes and 
vast stage lore. 


Publisher’s price $5.00 T.A. Special price $1.95 


11. PAGEANTRY ON THE SHAKESPEAREAN STAGE by Alice 
S. Venezky. A valuable aid to the student and to the stager of 
Shakespeare, this book points out the dramatic effectiveness of 
Shakespeare’s scenes of spectacle and proves the original staging 
of these scenes. It is the first comparative treatment between 
the two most popular forms of entertainment in Shakespeare's 
day—street pageantry and the stage play. 


Publisher's price $3.50 T.A. Special Price $2.75 


26. OUT OF THE BLUE, A Book About Radio and Television. 
By John Crosby. A selected anthology of critical writings pub 
lished during the past six years by the brilliant radio and tele 
vision critic of the N. Y. Herald Tribune. It is a virtual biography 
of American radio and television over the past decade. 


Publisher’s price $3.00 T.A. Special price $1.75 


5. LIVING THEATRE, Great Plays of the 
American and European Stage, prepared 
under the Auspices of ANTA. Edited by 
Alice Venezky Griffin, an associate editor 
of Theatre Arts Magazine. Foreword by 
Helen Hayes. A new approach to the ap- 
preciation and enjoyment of the drama. From 
the Oresteia to The Madwoman of Chaillot, 
this ro. volume presents a series of Ameri- 
can and European stage hits and explores 
the basic techniques and types of drama which 
these plays represent. It holds a wide appeal 
for the drama student, drama lover and gen 
eral reader. 


Publisher’s price $6.00 
T.A. Special price $4.95 


° . — _— mee cee ne — —— — — | ——- — ——- — — — —- — — — 
legitimate stage to vaudeville and road shows. It is 


theatre speech in a readable unacademic way; a useful 
record of how actors, directors, managers and stage 
hands speak in the execution of their duties. 


Publisher’s price $5.00 T.A. Special price $3.25 


3. WORLD THEATRE IN 
PICTURES, From Ancient 
Times to Modern Broadway by 
Tom Prideaux. A large and 
beautiful book that is a com- 
plete pictorial history of world 
theatre, from ancient ritual to 
modern Broadway. Every im- 
portant period of the drama is 
covered in both pictures and 
text. The pictures are from 
LIFE’S superb theatre collec- 
tion. In all there are more 
than 130 famous plays with 
over 650 magnificent photo- 
graphs. 
Publisher’s price $7.50 

T.A. Special price $4.95 
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Theatre Arts 
130 West 56th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


| wish to take advantage of the exclusive benefits of Theatre Art's 


money-saving book service to its readers. Please send me postpaid the 
books circled below. 


3 5 6 10 It 12 18 19 21 22 24 25 26 27 
Name (print) 
Address 


(N.Y.C. residents please add 3%, sales tax) 
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OFFSTAGE... 


Playwrights, Ahoy! 

Rouben Mamoulian was in town re- 
cently, reading scripts and catching up 
on the shows, an experience from which he 
emerged proclaiming himself an opti- 
mist. He is, he told us, an optimist on 
all levels. 


“Despite what is happening now,” 
he said, “I think things are going 
to get better, I think man is going 
to get better and I think everything 
is going to get better.” 

Among the things that he thinks are 
going to get better is the theatre. In fact, 
it is his belief that we may be on the 
threshold of a great renaissance of play- 
writing, 

“The theatre has had a sturdy life 
even though people are always saying 
that it is dying,” he said. “I don’t think 
the theatre is going to die. But it can get 
sick. And it’s a bit sick today.” 


This sickness he attributes to a 
current one-sidedness of theatrical 
attributes. 


“Thirty years ago there was an abun- 
dance of completely satisfying theatrical 
performances,” he said. ‘““They were the 
joint work of acting and playwriting. To- 
day we can’t complain about the acting, 
but we’re not getting good plays. For the 
past two seasons almost every play that 
has received good notices has been ac- 
cepted on the basis of outstanding per- 
formances.” 

Television, Mamoulian feels, may rem- 
edy this. Because TV requires so much 
written material and in such variety, 
“anyone who feels he is a Shakespeare 
can start writing and can sell. There’s 
no longer the dilemma of starving or be- 
coming a shoe salesman and giving up 
the dream of writing.” 

Mamoulian sees an anology between all 
this TV writing and the Italian Renais- 
Sance. 

“On my last trip to Italy, I made a 
point of covering all the galleries. In a 
little city like Siena I found that, in the 
early sixteenth century, there were three 
thousand registered painters. I couldn't 
believe it. The same phenomenon was 
happening all over the high boot of Italy. 
Everybody was painting. Well, you'd 
think that with this wholesale output, 
the level would fall. But as we know, 
some of the greatest works of art came 
out of that period. 


So many people were practicing 
the art that the best emerged. 


“We may see something like that in 
writing for the stage. The man who has 
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talent, but who cannot tackle the whole 
structure of a play, can start writing for 
TV on whatever level TV needs. If he 
has genuine talent and a desire for the 
theatre, he'll eventually take time off and 
write for the stage. 


“The great thing about television is 
that it allows a playwright to function. 
He can see his work and he can react to 
it and learn. It may save for the stage 
much writing talent that has been lost in 
the past.” 


Theatre Quotebook 


LYNN FONTANNE, describing the 
style of acting she and Alfred Lunt use: 
“We read the lines so that people can 
hear and understand them; we move 
about the stage without bumping into the 
furniture or each other; and, well, that’s 
it.” 


SHIRL CONWAY, whose career was 
devoted largely to replacing stars in long- 
run musicals until she created a leading 
role in Plain and Fancy: “No one notices 
replacements. It feels like wearing some- 
one else’s clothes.” 


ALEXANDER H. COHEN, producer 
and tourism mogul: “The stars aren’t 
what they used to be. Maybe it’s the way 
reporters write about them. We used to 
read that so-and-so had twenty-four lov- 
ers, ten cars and liked champagne baths. 
Now you read that she wants to have 
children, loves cooking or goes to a psy- 
chiatrist. We need more Garbos and 
Bankheads. Show gossip is getting so dull 
you hear people at Sardi’s talking about 
the meat business.” 


Love That Logic 


We have frequently made the point 
that we are in favor of anything that 
brings more living theaty : to more living 
people. Consequently, following some 
very basic logic, we find ourselves this 
month standing in favor of conventions 
of soft drink manufacturers. It is a soft 
drink manufacturer who has made Wil- 
mington, Delaware, normally a split-week 
town, into a full-week stand. The se- 
quence of events follow: Pepsi-Cola spon- 
sors programs involving Polly Bergen. 
Miss Bergen is appearing in The Cham- 
pagne Complex, which plays Wilmington 
at the beginning of April. Pepsi-Cola is 
holding a convention in Wilmington, 
same time. Miss Bergen’s presence is re- 
quired at the convention throughout the 
week so, viola, her play also will stay 
there a week. 


Dim Views Through an 
Iron Curtain 


We're impressed with the amount of 
theatre news coming out of the Soviet 
Union lately. Governmental heads are 
not the only things which have been roll- 
ing there. 


The Moscow Art Theatre and Alla 
Konstantinovna Tarasova recently re- 
ceived a critical panning for the first time 
in twenty years. For Mme. Tarasova, 
who had been a great favorite of Stalin, 
this must be the handwriting on the wall. 
Change your act or back to the woods. 

Shakespeare also has been given a Rus- 
sian shuffle. Hamlet, in the Moscow ver- 
sion, now fights against “the dark forces 
of reaction.” Students of the bard might 
well heed this meaty thought from the 
producer of the Russian Hamlet: 

“The central conflict of the tragedy 
rises up to the greatest problems of the 
whole of mankind. The tragedy of Ham- 
let is linked with the idea of the struggle 
of advanced mankind against the dark 
forces of reaction. The most important 
thing about Hamlet is that he is rebel- 
lious, that he struggles.” 

Even the American musical Silk Stock- 
ings found itself embroiled in Russian 
politics. The show was in Detroit when 
Malenkov apologized for being premier 
and went way back and sat down. Ap- 
parently the intelligence service of the 
musical’s producers, Feuer and Martin, 
is less than adequate, for they were 
caught with two portraits of Malenkov 
on the stage and four references to him 
in the script. The script references were 
hastily dropped, and the portraits were 
replaced by pictures of Lenin rather than 
Malenkov’s successor, Bulganin. 

“We've come to the conclusion that 
Premier Bulganin’s chances of outlasting 
our show are eight to five against,” pro- 
ducer Ernest Martin explained. “We feel 
we can be absolutely sure about Lenin.” 


The Play's the Thing 


Brief note on the difference between 
Broadway and Hollywood: 

In recognition of the critical acclaim 
heaped on Kim Stanley for her perform- 
ance in The Traveling Lady early this 
season, the producers elevated her to 
stardom. But when she was cast in Wil- 
liam Inge’s Bus Stop and offered star 
billing, she turned it down. 

“It would be ridiculous,” she reasoned. 
“The part isn’t the most important one 
in the play. There are others equally as 
good.” 
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Director Elia Kazan (third from left 


huddles with playwright Tennessee Williams (extreme right) and members of the cast 


of Williams’ new play, Cat on a Hot Tin Roof. The cast members pictured are, from left: Ben Gazzara, Barbara Bel Geddes, 
Mildred Dunnock and Burl Ives. 


Paging Mr. Petrillo 


Sometimes we think people—practi- 


cally all people—are in league to scare 
the living daylights out of us. We had 
been reading about the electronic ma 
chine constructed by RCA which can 
match the sound of any musical instru- 
ment or ensemble and which can evoke 
a human voice. Vast clouds of techno- 
logical unemployment for musicians and 
actors immediately appeared on our har- 
ried horizon, but we comforted ourselves 
w'th the thought that all this was really 
a long way off. One electronic machine 


does not make a theatre season 


Thus consoled, off we went to see 
Three for Tonight, and we'd hardly lost 
our hat under our seat when a horrified 
chill ran down our spine. We saw a con- 
ductor conducting and we heard music 
emanating from the apparent direction 
of the orchestra pit, but there wasn’t a 
musician in sight 
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“It’s here,’ we screamed in terror 
“The electronic stage is on us for real 


Next it ll be electronic chorus girls.” 


We cried all the way through the show 
and kept right on crying until we: found 
out the music we had heard had been 
produced by five musicians hidden be- 
hind a scrim. It was a relief to learn this, 
but we have this to report: We have seen 
the future and we don’t like it. 


As Others See Us 


After a cross-country tour of the 
United States devoted to studying our 
theatre life, Herman Closson, Professor 
of History of the Theatre at the Royal 
Conservatory in Brussels, has returned 
home and given a report to his fellow 
Belgians on the state of the American 
theatre. Some of his observations: 

“Public taste seems very difficult to 
determine . . . One cannot predict the 
reactions of the public to works of qual- 


ity. The critics appear to be all-powerful 
and would make any of our critics, so 
eager to be the mentor of our theatre 
public, dreamy-eyed This power of 
the critics is explained, theatre people 
say, by the fact that, since seats are very 
expensive, people go to the theatre very 
little: They want, therefore, to get their 
money’s worth and see something that 
the connoisseurs guarantee is worth see- 
ing. As you can see, there is none of our 
curiosity that leads the public happily to 
the theatre in spite of the critic and fre- 
quently in defiance of him, to obtain a 
personal judgment and verify the state- 


ments in his column.’ 


Near Washington, Professor Closson 
saw a straw hat production of Pygma- 
lion: “It took me a good forty-five min- 
utes by automobile to get there. It was 
such a success that they continued to 


And most of the audience 


When I asked, 


hold it over 
came from Washington 
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‘Why don’t you just play in Washington 
instead of making people travel some 
ninety miles to see you?,’ the manager 
gave me a confused answer about ‘legiti- 
mate’ theatre, actors’ contracts, union 
difficulties, etc. Thus in Washington it- 
self, no theatre was operating and one 
had to go miles to see a play remark- 
ably well done, worthy of the capital 
from every point of view!” 


In Hollywood: “I saw an old Broad- 
way success very honestly played there. 
And I was told that motion picture peo- 
ple like to go to the theatre. I suppose 

and my idea, malicious though it 
may be, seems to me quite plausible 
motion picture people must enjoy at- 
tending a theatrical performance in 
which they see a complete drama un- 
fold, a theatrical life that must seem 
much more authentic to them than 
studio life and actors who do not work 


in the spirit 


On the fate of drama school students: 
“Many . . These 
professors . . . never had any 
real contact with the real theatre; they 


. . . become professors . 
YY 


do not know about ‘the boards’ and con- 
tact with the audience or anything that 
a performance gives in the way of ex- 


perience, for which there is no substitute. 
Hence the rather theoretical aspect of 
such training. But how is one to find 
applications, object lessons, examples, in 
cities where there is no permanent thea- 
(Students of 
the Conservatory of Paris, who can prac- 
tice a scene from Tartuffe in the morn- 
ing and that evening go to the Comédie 
Frangaise to see it played by Ledoux, do 
not know how fortunate they are!)” 


tre or classical company? 


Putting Sleep to Work 


There are only twenty-four hours in a 
day, Max Sherover, president of the Lin- 
guaphone Institute, remarked to us with 
commendable perception the other day, 
and actors nowadays have to work under 
such pressure that they often don’t have 
enough time to memorize all the lines 
that are thrown at them. This, he noted, 
is particularly true of actors in television. 

Working on the assumption that even 
actors must sleep at times, Sherover has 
created a device which will help them to 
commit lines to memory even while they 
sleep. It is called the Dormiphone and it 
works on that fine old Pavlovian theory, 
the conditioned reflex. 


Shirl Conway of the Broadway musical Plain and Fancy uses a Memory Trainer to 


help her get her lines down. 
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In essence the Dormiphone is a 
phonograph which plays a recording 
of the material to be learned over 
and over again while the learner is 
sleeping. A miniature speaker placed 
under the pillow dins the words into 
his relaxed and receptive memory. 


Rudy Vallee used the machine success- 
fully when he was making the change- 
over from script-in-hand radio to no-script 
television. Ramon Vinay resorted to it 
when he was preparing to sing Carmen 
at La Scala. Feeling that his Italian 
would have to be both letter-perfect and 
accent-perfect for this occasion, the Chil- 
ean singer played a recording of his part, 
sung in Italian, before he went to sleep 
and kept the recording on while he slept. 
He did this for a week. By the time he 
stepped on the stage at La Scala, his 
Spanish accent was gone 

The seed of the Dormiphone was 
planted more than twenty years ago 
novel called 
Cerebrograph, Ltd., a satire on the busi- 
ness world in which a man monopolized 


when Sherover wrote a 


education by using a mechanically accel 
erated method of learning. 

“A neurologist friend of mine read the 
manuscript,” Sherover recalls, “and he 
said, ‘Why don’t you build this ma- 
chine?’ I thought he was kidding, but 
eventually I had an engineer design one 
and work out the mechanical principles. 
We realized we had something when we 
tried it out in a neurological hospital and 
rid one patient of hallucinations.” 


A recent adaptation of the Dormi- 
phone is a compact machine called the 
Memory Trainer. The Memory Trainer 
contains a cartridge which carries a con- 
tinuous tape loop, running from fifteen 
seconds to two minutes, on which the 
passage to be memorized can be recorded 
and then played back instantly and re- 
peatedly. It is also equipped with a clock 
which will shut off the machine or turn 
it on at any time while the student is 
asleep. 

Sherover’s headquarters are in the 
RCA building, readily accessible to N.B.C 
actors and announcers. They have been 
buying his Memory Trainers in agreeable 
numbers but they are untheatrically shy 
about identifying themselves when they 
make the purchases. 

“They Sherover 
says. “No checks. No identifications that 
way. And I know they use the machines 


always pay cash,” 


after they get them because they keep 
coming back to get new cartridges when 
the old ones wear out.” 

Now that he has provided actors with 
an aid, Sherover is working on something 
for audiences—a device, for use in thea- 
tres by people with poor hearing, that 
does not involve earphones. 
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EDITORIAL 


Last month in this space we asked the great corporations of our country to consider including 
support of important activities of the living theatre in their program of contributions to educational 
institutions. We specifically called attention to the need for additional donations to the new American 
Shakespeare Festival Theatre and Academy headed by Lawrence Langner. 

Already some leading American firms have come forward with contributions, including Interna- 
tional Business Machines, Eli Lilly Foundation, Bridgeport Brass Foundation, The Courier-Journal and 
Louisville Times Foundation, Inc. and Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. We urge everyone to join with us in 
thanking these corporations for their courage and vision in making these contributions, and in clearly 
enunciating the theory that the cultural health of our nation is a matter of their concern. There is no 
good reason why the richest nation on earth should be culturally underprivileged. 

These companies also are demonstrating the plain good business sense that has made them leaders 
in their respective lines of endeavor. 

Undoubtedly many corporations which are contributing to educational institutions—and the pattern 
is being followed by more and more industrial leaders like General Motors, which recently nearly doubled 
its financial aid to higher education, in part “because traditional sources of institutional funds are drying 
up”—are primarily motivated by a desire to aid the sources of their own talent. That is just farsighted 
common sense. if your line is building automobiles, you encourage anything that helps you to build 
better automobiles. 

But isn’t it just as logical—and even more important—to encourage something that makes a direct 
contribution to selling your product? That is precisely what theatre is doing every day of the year 
through the medium of television. For the living theatre is the fountainhead of talent for TV—by far 
the greatest single source of creative talent for this medium on which industry leans so heavily to sell 
its products. But theatre can go on doing this only so long as it remains healthy. Since theatre is 
laying the golden eggs, doesn’t it behoove sponsors to give it every aid? What’s good for acting is good 
for selling. And what’s good for selling is certainly good for every producer of consumer goods and 
services in the land. 

In addition to establishing an American festival of Shakespeare’s work similar to those at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, England, and Stratford, Canada, and founding a Shakespearean company to play at a home 
base at Stratford, Connecticut, as well as tour, the project headed by Mr. Langner also incorporates 
an academy for training actors. Since our corporations spend millions for TV programs to sell their 
products and services, it is only logical to divert part of the expenditure to the source of creative talent 
—to an academy such as this one, which is dedicated to keeping acting standards on a level associated 
with the great Shakespearean troupes. 

Because Mr. Langner is a highly successful attorney and businessman as well as a leading man of 
the theatre, he is uniquely qualified to speak on this subject of private industry’s stake in the living 
theatre. What he recently had to say, in addressing a leading industrialist on behalf of the festival- 
theatre-academy, is so to the point that we are quoting him in part: 

“With the advent of television, you have become dependent upon a supply of trained acting talent 
to provide your programs with good shows. Like myself, you are in the theatre business, for better or 
for worse. 

“You may or may not care a hoot for Shakespeare, but as a sponsor, you are definitely benefited 
by any effort which improves the standards of acting on your television shows. The better your actors, 
the more listeners you gain, and the more you are able to ‘sell.’ 

“America has the best realistic actors in the world, but it is no accident that sponsors often have 
to use English-trained actors to play high comedy, American ‘men of distinction’ or classical roles. 
This is because the English actors have had the opportunity to receive the special training provided by 
the Old Vic, Stratford-on-Avon or like theatres, which have produced such magnificent actors as 
Laurence Olivier, Alec Guinness, Ralph Richardson, Charles Laughton, Sybil Thorndike and Rex 


Harrison. 


“About three-quarters of the cost of building the Stratford-on-Avon theatre in England ($800,000) 
was contributed by Americans. Our own American actors deserve no less.” 
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FESTIVAL 


January 18, 1955 
Longacre Theatre 
Walter Fried production, ‘in association with Felix Bren- 
tano, of a comedy by Sam and Bella Spewack in three acts; 
directed by Albert Marre; setting and lighting by Robert 
O’Hearn, costumes by Noel Taylor. 
Tue Cast 
WONG Harry Shaw Lowe 
Paul Henreid 
Patricia Englund 
George Voskovec 
Betty Field 
Abbott Lee Ruskin 
Luba Malina 
Pat Hingle 
Ann Barlow 
James Reese 
Leslie Alan Blatt 


MAX GRANADA 
RUBY 

SASHA ROSTOV 

SALLY ANN PETERS 
JOEY FOSTER 
MARTOVA 

JOE FOSTER 

EMILY FOSTER 

DR. ALGERNON BURTON 
A BOY 


Production stage manager, James Gelb; stage manager, 
Richard Baldridge; press representative, Arthur Cantor. 


The action takes place during two days in the present 
time in the sunroom of Max Granada’s Beverly Hills home. 


SYNOPSIS: Impresario Max Granada’s 
furnished Beverly Hills home is visited by Sally Ann 
Peters, a young university music instructor who is in- 


well- 


tent on furthering the career of a seven-year-old prod- 
igy, Joey Foster. Granada firmly resists her efforts to 
have him grant the youthful pianist an audition- 

until he hits on a scheme to turn this chance visit into 
a ruse beneficial to himself. Granada has been trying 
without success to induce one of the musicians under 
contract to him, a temperamental pianist named 
Sasha Rostov, to fulfill an engagement in Mexico; 


at the same time he wants another of his charges, an 
equally eccentric cellist named Martova, to make her 
scheduled appearance in a small Texas city. He suc- 
ceeds in getting Martova to do his bidding by sending 


her a telegram, ostensibly sent by the conductor of the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, informing her that the 
maestro is going to Texas especially to hear her play. 
And he works another scheme on Rostov, telling him 
that Sally Ann is one of Rostov’s old girl friends who 
has turned up with an illegitimate child (Joey), who 
is Rostov’s son. On hearing this, Rostov is only too 
glad to hasten to the airport. But he becomes faint- 
hearted on seeing the plane and comes back to Gra- 
nada’s home. Sally Ann, who had been told about 
Martova’s earlier infatuation for Rostov, goes along 
with Granada’s story and pretends she has been the 
pianist’s mistress and that she is the mother of Joey. 
Rostov is delighted with the boy; but when Joey’s 
parents, Joe and Emily Foster, come to Granada’s 
home and hear this story, complications arise. Joe 
suspects that Rostov actually is the father of the boy. 
They brawl and Rostov breaks his hand. To clear 
Emily, Sally Ann announces that she had been Ros- 
tov’s mistress—but that her illegitimate offspring is 
not Joey. This pacifies Joe; but he announces that in 
view of Sally Ann’s confessed background, he does 
not think her a proper mentor for his son. To this, 
Granada remarks to Sally Ann: “All my life I’ve been 
looking for a talent for deceit to match mine. Stick 
around, Miss Peters.” 











Sam and Bella Spewack’s spoof of the music business centered areund this quartet (left to right)—Betty Field, as a music 


teacher intent on gaining a hearing for a boy prodigy; George Voskovec and Luba Malina, cast as a pair of temperamental 


musicians; and Paul Henreid, as an egocentric artists’ representative. 
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THE GRAND PRIZE 


A career girl (June Lockhart, left) gains the services of her employer (John Newland, right) as a result of winning a “Boss 
for a Day” television contest. Also shown are Tom Poston, as the career girl’s fiancé, and Betsy Palmer as a predatory blonde. 


January 26, 1955 
Plymouth Theatre 

Shepard Traube production of a comedy by Ronald Alex- 
ander in three acts and four scenes; directed by Mr. Traube, 
setting and lighting by 


by Virginia Volland 


Pat Campbell, costumes supervised 


THe Cast 
GEORGI Ken Harve) 
June Lockhart 


William Windom 


LUCILLE COTTON 

JOHN CONDON MITCHELI 

BRENDA JOHNSON Nancy Wickwire 

MACK Perry Bruskin 
Betsy Palmer 

John Newland 
Tom Poston 


Donald McKee 
General manager, ]. H. del Bondio; stage managers, Bill 


KATE WILSON 
ROBERT MEREDITH 
EDWARD MARTIN 


GREEN 


Ross and Perry Bruskin; press representatives, George Ross 
and Madi Blitzstein 


The action covers a period of three days in the present 
time and takes place in the living room of Lucille Cotton’s 
New York apartment 


SYNOPSIS: 


test on a program called “Boss for a Day,” which 


Lucille Cotton wins a television con- 


carries with it the nominal prize of having her em- 
ployer’s services for a twenty-four-hour period. As 
soon as the glib master of ceremonies of the program. 
John Condon Mitchell, and the show’s other person- 
ality, Brenda Johnson, have left the Cotton apart- 
ment, where the telecast takes place, Lucille is 
surprised to receive a visit from her boss, Robert 
Meredith, a Park Avenue 


head of the Inspiration Company, a perfume concern. 


man-about-town who is 
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He clearly has designs on her, and calls the terrace 
of his penthouse Lucifer’s Landing. Meredith, a bach- 
elor, uses his secretary’s prize-winning effort on TV as 
an entrée to her home. When he learns that she is 
serious about accepting his offer to go through with 
the terms of the television prize, and that she inter- 
prets the terms in a very literal sense, he tries to bow 
out; but she stops him by informing him that if he 
reneges on this bargain. she will tell the TV audience 
about it on the follow-up program on which she is to 
recount her experiences as winner. So Meredith goes 
to work doing household chores while she and her 
fiancé, a sobersided advertising man named Edward 
Martin, go out for the evening. Periodically, a pred- 
atory blonde neighbor, Kate Wilson, comes in to 
divert his attention. Edward, jealous of the arrange- 
ment involving Meredith, drowns his suspicions in 
alcohol and eventually calls off his engagement to 
Lucille—a development that comes as a relief to her. 
Meredith busies himself trying to win over Lucille, 
a girl who prefers marriage to playboys. By awaken- 
ing her femininity, he induces her to accompany him 
to his place in Connecticut but gets slapped when 
they return and he tries to press his advantage. The 
penitent Lucille goes to his apartment to apologize. 
She is still determined that their relationship will be 
marriage or nothing, however. Eventually he proposes 
that they fly out to her home in Ohio for the wedding 
ceremony, and she accepts, walking out of the apart- 
ment just as the TV crew has arrived to set up. 
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February 3, 1955 
Holiday Theatre 


John Huntington production of a play by John Cecil 
Holm (based on the novel by Mildred Walker) in three 
acts and six scenes; staged by George Schaefer, setting 
designed and lighted by Ralph Alswang, costumes by 
Paul McGuire. 

Tue Cast 
ORVILLE GREENSTEAD 
MARCIA ELDER 
DAVID KEATING 
BEA CANNON 
EDITH SUMMERS 
SAM WILSON 
HATTIE CAREW 


Parker Fennelly 
Eva LeGallienne 
Ray Boyle 

Enid Markey 
Jean Gillespie 
Frank Tweddell 
Frieda Altman 


General manager, Chandos Sweet; production stage 
manager, John Edward Friend; stage manager, Bette 
Simone; press representative, Lewis Harmon. 


The action takes place during a period of about six 
months, commencing in winter of the present time; all 
the action transpires in the kitchen of Marcia Elder’s old 
Vermont farmhouse. 


SYNOPSIS: Eighty-three-year-old Marcia El- 
der, a widow who is very much alone in the world, 
though inwardly self-sufficient, advertises for a 
companion to share her old farmhouse on the crest 
of a hill. The successful applicant is a garrulous 
and insensitive, though well-meaning, widow 
named Bea Cannon. The latter is quite lonesome, 
and unable to support herself and maintain her 
own house in a Massachusetts town. Bea, who is 
far from self-sufficient, is struck by the isolation 
of the Elder household, and her loneliness soon 
makes the arrangement a trying one for her; a 
devotee of television and confession-type maga- 
zines, and a hater of cats, she finds her new 


Eva LeGallienne returned to Broadway 
as an eighty-three-year-old Vermont 
farm woman in John Cecil Holm’s play. 
At this moment in the action her com- 
panion (Enid Markey) has just returned 
to the Vermont homestead from Boston, 
where she had gone on a wedding trip 
with the village handy man (Parker 
Fennelly). 
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THE SOUTHWEST CORNER 


surroundings barren and unattractive. Uninten- 
tionally, she also is very cruel to Marcia, treating 
her as a childish old woman. Bea invites Orville 
Greenstead, a neighboring handy man, to be their 
dinner guest, and out of this grows a friendship 
between Orville and Bea which she manages to 
bring to marriage. Returning from Boston and 
a wedding trip, the newlyweds slowly break the 
details of a new living arrangement which Bea 
has devised. This involves Marcia’s selling her 
home and going to live with them at Bea’s place 
in Massachusetts. The old lady is revolted at the 
thought but eventually accepts it out of helpless- 
ness. An auctioneer arrives and begins to dispose 
of the furnishings of the old homestead. Orville 
reluctantly goes along with his wife’s plan but 
rebels at two of her demands. One is the decision 
to include in the auction the contents of a wing 
of the building (called the Southwest Corner) 
which contains the furnishings of Marcia’s pioneer 
ancestors—a decision which had wrung Marcia’s 
heart. The other is Bea’s suggestion that Orville 
poison Marcia’s cat. His refusal to go along with 
these demands causes Bea to have a heart attack 
and die. While the auction is in progress, one of 
Marcia’s favorite neighbors—David Keating, an 
employee of the local newspaper—arrives and is 
horrified to see the historic old place being dis- 
mantled before his eyes. He puts a stop to the 
proceedings and announces that he and his bride 
—Edith, a former New York career girl—will 
move into Marcia’s home and keep it intact. And 
so Marcia and Orville settle back into the routine 
they followed before Bea’s unfortunate arrival. 
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In “How Do You Raise a Barn?,” the opening musical number of Act II, members of the cast actually assemble one of 


Raoul Péne du Bois’ structures. The quintet in center foreground consists of (left to right): Nancy Andrews, Douglas 
Fletcher Rodgers, Richard Derr, Stefan Schnabel and Barbara Cook. 


January 27, 1955 
Mark Hellinger Theatre 


Richard Kollmar and James W. Gardiner production, 
in association with Yvette Schumer, of a musical comedy 
in two acts and seventeen scenes; book by Joseph Stein 
and Will Glickman, music by Albert Hague, lyrics by 
Arnold B. Horwitt; directed by Morton Da Costa, dances 
and musical numbers staged by Helen Tamiris, sets and 
costumes designed by Raoul Péne du Bois, lighting by 
Peggy Clark, orchestrations by Philip J. Lang, vocal ar- 
rangements by Crane Calder, orchestra and chorus di- 
rected by Franz Allers. 


Tue Cast 
RUTH WINTERS Shirl Conway 
DAN KING Richard Derr 
A MAN John Dennis 
ANOTHER MAN Chris Robinson 
KATIE YODER Gloria Marlowe 
PAPA YODER Stefan Schnabel 
ISAAC MILLER Sammy Smith 
EMMA MILLER Nancy Andrews 
EZRA REBER Douglas Fletcher Rodgers 
HILDA MILLER Barbara Cook 
A YOUNG MILLER Scotty Engel 
ANOTHER YOUNG MILLER Elaine Lynn 
PETER REBER David Daniels 
RACHEL Ethel May Cody 
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SAMUEL ZOOK 
LEVI STOLZFUSS 
JACOB YODER 
SAMUEL LAPP 
ABNER ZOOK 
IKE PILERSHEIM 
MOSES ZOOK 
ABNER ZOOK 


Daniel Nagrin 
William Weslow 
Will Able 

Chris Robinson 
Edgar Thompson 
James S. Moore 
John Dennis 
Tim Worthington 
AN AMISHMAN Herbert Surface 
ANOTHER AMISHMAN Robert Lindgren 
BESSIE Faith Daltry 
SARAH Renee Orin 
ESTHER Sybil Lamb 
REBECCA Betty McGuire 


MARY Muriel Shaw 
STATE TROOPER Ray Hyson 


DANCERS: Sara Aman, Imelda DeMartin, Ina Hahn, Mar- 
cia Howard, Lucia Lambert, Joan Darby, Ann Needham, 
Tao Strong, Beryl Towbin, Saint Amant, Crandall Diehl, 
Ronnie Lee, Robert Lindgren, James S. Moore, Philip 
Nasta, Robert St. Clair, William Weslow, David Wood. 


SINGERS: Marilyn Bradley, Faith Daltry, Janet Hayes, 
Sybil Lamb, Renee Orin, Betty McGuire, Muriel Shaw, 
Betty Zollinger, Ray Hyson, Jack Irwin, Robert Kole, 
Chris Robinson, John Dennis, Herbert Surface, Edgar F. 
Thompson, Tim Worthington, Paul Brown, Jim Schlader. 
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General and company manager, Al Jones; production 
stage manager, John Cornell; stage manager, Edward 
Strum; press representatives, Bill Doll, Robert Ullman 
and Merle Debuskey. 


The action takes place during a period of several days 
in the present time in and around Bird-in-Hand, a town 
in the Amish country of Pennsylvania. 


MUSICAL NUMBERS: “You Can’t Miss It,” “It Wonders 
Me,” “Plenty of Pennsylvania,” “Young and Foolish,” 
“Why Not Katie?,” “By Lantern Light,” “It’s a Helluva 
Way to Run a Love Affair,” “This Is All Very New to Me,” 
“Plain We Live,” “The Shunning,” “How Do You Raise 
a Barn?,” “Follow Your Heart,” “City Mouse, Country 
Mouse,” “I'll Show Him!,” “Carnival Ballet,” “Take Your 
Time and Take Your Pick.” 


SYNOPSIS: Dan King, a New York magazine 
writer, and his wisecracking girl friend, Ruth 
Winters, visit the town of Bird-in-Hand, near 
which is located the farm Dan has inherited. He 
is intent on selling it, and the likeliest buyer is 
Papa Yoder, whose daughter Katie is about to 
marry Ezra Reber. Katie actually loves Ezra’s 
brother Peter, and though Peter returns her affec- 
tion, he is unable to marry her because Papa 


Much as in Brigadoon, two sophisticated New Yorkers 
come upon a quaint and peaceful village in this new musi- 
cal. In this case the locale is an Amish community in 
Pennsylvania where life has little resemblance to the 
hurly-burly outside. Richard Derr and Shirl Conway 
portray the visiting couple. 
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Yoder regards him as a troublemaker given to 
fighting rather than farming. Peter has just re- 
turned to this Amish village, after having been 
banished for brawling, and when he becomes in- 
censed at Ezra’s taunts, he becomes involved in 
another fight. Then when a fire razes one of the 
barns in the vicinity, Papa Yoder is convinced 
that Peter had hexed it, and the young man is 
shunned by the entire community. Despite Dan’s 
efforts on Peter’s behalf, and the pleas of the 
reluctant bride-to-be, Peter remains in bad repute 
until Ruth unwittingly gets Ezra drunk and the 
latter goes to a nearby carnival and disgraces him- 
self in the eyes of his neighbors. Peter’s efforts to 
keep his brother out of trouble at the carnival 
finally convince Katie’s father that Peter will 
make a good son-in-law after all. Another Amish 
girl, Hilda Miller, becomes infatuated with Dan, 
but he persuades her to marry within her sect; 
and Dan himself finally discovers the attractive- 
ness of Ruth, just as she has about given up hope 
on that score. 


The romantic pair of Plain and Fancy are Gloria Marlowe 
and David Daniels. As Katie Yoder and Peter Reber, they 
bring their love affair to the inevitable happy conclusion 
after overcoming the obstacle of her father’s objection to 


Peter. The show incorporates many of the customs of 
Amish life. 
























February 10, 1955 
Ethel Barrymore Theatre 


Howard Erskine and Joseph Hayes production of a 
melodrama in three acts by Mr. Hayes, based on his 
novel of the same name; staged by Robert Montgomery, 
setting and lighting by Howard Bay, costumes by Robert 
Randolph. 

Tue Cast 
TOM WINSTON 
JESSE BARD 
HARRY CARSON 
ELEANOR HILLIARD 
RALPHIE HILLIARD 
DAN HILLIARD 
CINDY HILLIARD 
GLENN GRIFFIN Paul Newman 
HANK GRIFFIN George Grizzard 
ROBISH George Mathews 


Judson Pratt 
James Gregory 
Kendall Clark 

Nancy Coleman 
Malcolm Brodrick 
Karl Malden 
Patricia Peardon 


CHUCK WRIGHT Fred Eisley 
MR. PATTERSON Wyrley Birch 
LT. CARL FREDERICKS Rusty Lane 
MISS SWIFT Mary Orr 


General manager, S. M. Handelsman; production mana- 
ger, Clayre Ribner; production stage manager, Howard 
Whitfield; stage manager, William Weaver; press repre- 
sentatives, Marion Byram, Phyllis Perlman and David 
Powers. 


The action takes place during the course of several 
days in autumn in the present time, and alternates be- 
tween the Indianapolis home of Dan Hilliard, a police 


en room and a police lookout overlooking the Hilliard 
ome. 


THE DESPERATE HOURS 


SYNOPSIS: Due to the suspenseful nature of 
the plot, only the details of the general setting and 
the events preceding the climax are given. Indian- 
apolis police officers Jesse Bard and Tom Winston, 
and F.B.I. man Harry Carson swing into action, 
albeit circuitously, when they learn that three 
convicts have broken out of a federal penitentiary 
and may be in their city. Their hunch is correct. 
The three—Glenn Griffin, the “brains” of the jail- 
break; Hank Griffin, Glenn’s younger brother; and 
Robish, a brutish chap who instinctively resents 
Glenn’s domination—surprise a housewife in an 
attractive residential area early in the morning, 
force their way into her home and use it as a 
hiding place. The home is that of Dan Hilliard, 
whose family consists of his wife, Eleanor; his 
attractive daughter, Cindy; and his young son, 
Ralphie. The convicts announce that they will 
remain but one day, until they receive a package 
of money to further their flight. But when their 
connection with the outside world goes awry, 
their stay drags on, to the frustration of them- 
selves and their captives. The action centers 
jointly around the gradual disintegration of the 
escapees under this pressure, and Dan Hilliard’s 
inner struggle to adapt himself to the awful 
dilemma—his conflicting desires to assert his fun- 


Howard Bay’s intricate setting is a show all in itself. The structure at left is a cross section of the home invaded by the 
escapees, containing four separate units on two levels. At right, below, is the squad room in which police officers con- 
centrate their early efforts and above it is a lookout from which the officers conduct their final campaign to capture the 


lawless trio. 
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The climax of The Desperate Hours 
occurs when the leader of the in- 
vading convicts (Paul Newman, left) 
seemingly plays his trump card by 
threatening the life of the small son 
of the family whose home has been 
commandeered. Malcolm Brodrick is 
the boy, and at right is Karl Malden, 
who plays his father—a man torn 
between fear for his family and re- 
venge on the three invaders. 


damental decency in the situation and his realiza- 
tion that he must do nothing to jeopardize the 
safety of his wife and children. When the state 
of siege goes on beyond the expected period, 
Glenn allows individual members of the family to 
leave the house, with the stipulation that a single 
effort to reveal the hiding: place of himself and 
his confederates will bring about the death of the 
remaining family members held as hostages. Out- 
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The principal conflict in Joseph Hayes’ 
thriller involves three convicts who have 
escaped from a federal penitentiary and 
members of the family whose home the 
desperadoes take over as a hiding place. 
Left to right: George Mathews, the lout- 
ish member of the trio; Karl Malden, 
the head of the victimized family; Patri- 
cia Peardon, his daughter; and George 
Grizzard, another escapee. 


LEO FRIEDMAN 





siders—Ralphie’s teacher, Miss Swift; an unfor- 
tunate trash collector, Mr. Patterson; and Cindy’s 
excessively heroic boy friend, Chuck Wright— 
call at the house, and the Hilliards are forced to 
meet them without revealing the true state of 
affairs. A police dragnet gradually tightens, and 
separate areas of conflict develop in which the 
convicts are pitted against the family, the police 
and themselves. 
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TALBOT 








THE WISTERIA TREES 
February 2, 1955 


New York City Center Theatre Company (Jean Dal- 
rymple, director) revival of a play by Joshua Logan in 
three acts and four scenes based on Chekov’s The Cherry 
Orchard; directed by John Stix, setting by Herbert Gaha- 
gan, costumes by Lucinda Ballard, music selected and 
arranged by Max Marlin, lighting by Feder; general 
costume director, Grace Houston. 


Tue Cast 

DOLLY MAY Frances Foster 
MARTHA Ella Raines 
HENRY ARTHUR HENRY Maurice Ellis 
YANCY Walter Matthau 
SCOTT Alonzo Bosan 
LUCY ANDREE RANSDELL Helen Hayes 
ANTOINETTE Lois Smith 
CASSIE Evelyn Davis 
GAVIN LEON ANDREE Bramwell Fletcher 
BOWMAN WITHERSPOON Will Geer 
JACQUES Ossie Davis 
PETER WHITFIELD Cliff Robertson i it 
LITTLE MISS LUCY Jonelle Allen a fe Scal 
GRACIE Brook Seawell : 
FRANKIE Christopher Snell 
CHILD Patty Burke ; 
GUESTS AT PARTY: Linda Berlin, Jarmila Daubek, on 

David Eliot, Keith Kirby, Alison Landor, Lily 

Lodge, Warren Oates and Jackson Young 
OTHER SERVANTS: Philip Dean, Hilda Haynes 
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Helen Hayes again portrayed Lucy Andree Ransdell as the star 
of the City Center production of The Wisteria Trees. She cre- 
ated the role in the Broadway version in March, 1950. 

Company manager, Zelda Dorfman; production stage 
manager, Buford Armitage; stage manager, Herman Sha- 
piro; press representative, Tom Trenkle. 
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THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE 


January 19, 1955 


New York City Center Theatre Company (Jean Dalrymple, director) revival 
of a play by William Saroyan in two acts; directed by Sanford Meisner, 
setting by Watson Barratt, lighting by Jean Rosenthal; costume director, 
Grace Houston; music composed, selected and arranged by Max Marlin and 
Eddie Barefield. 

Tue Cast 


Art Ostrin MCCARTHY John Randolph 
JOE Franchot Tone NICK’S MA Rosana San Marco 
ARAB Wolfe Barzell KkrIT CARSON John Carradine 
THE DRUNKARD Billy M.Greene SAILOR Tom Brannum 
NICK Myron McCormick ANNA Linda Berlin 
WILLIE Fred Kareman __ ELSIE Gloria Vanderbilt 
TOM Lonny Chapman A STREETWALKER Betty Bartley 
KITTY DUVALS Lenka Peterson HER SIDE-KICK Doris Roberts 
HARRY Harold Lang’ A SOCIETY LADY Paula Laurence 
DUDLEY Biff McGuire A SOCIETY GENTLEMAN Albert Whitley 
WESLEY Samuel Benskin First cop Clifton James 
LORENE Justine Johnston SECOND COP John Pelletti 
BLICK Arthur Jarrett OTHERS: David Martin 
MARY L. Carol Grace Nina Wilcox 
KRUPP Mike Kellin 


Company manager, Gilman Haskell; production stage manager, Buford 
Armitage; stage managers, Herman Shapiro and Edwin Gifford; press repre- 
sentative, Tom Trenkle. 


Franchot Tone played the role of Joe, the barroom philosopher 
with a penchant for collecting odd items, and not reading news- 
papers, in the revival of The Time of Your Life. 
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MAURICE SCHWARTZ REPERTORY 


Above: A sixteen-week repertory of plays in English star- 
ring Maurice Schwartz opened February 15 at the Downtown 
National Theatre in New York. He is pictured in Sholom 
Aleichem’s The Grass Is Always Greener, the opening work. 


Above right: The veteran actor’s second assignment in this 
series is in Moliére’s The Miser (L’Avare), a study of miser- 
liness and .covetousness reminiscent of Jonson’s Volpone. 
The work deals with a miserly man and his victimized 
children. 


Photograph: by ALFREDO VALENTE 


Right: Schwartz’s final role in this repertory season is that 
of Lear in Shakespeare’s King Lear. This work is scheduled 
to open late this month. The series is presented by Russell- 
Farrow Productions, in association with Cy Metrick. 


THIEVES’ CARNIVAL 


Jean Anouilh’s droll charade Thieves’ Carnival opened 
at the Cherry Lane Theatre in New York on February 
1, in a presentation by Proscenium Productions. Stuart 
Vaughan (left) and Thomas Carlin are pictured as 
thieves disguised as noblemen, who spend the week 
end at a villa in Vichy, where they fall in love with 
two members of a household, Frances Sternhagen 
(left) and Dolores Mann. William LeMassena played 
the third thief. 


OFF-BROADWAY 
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PLAIN AND FANCY 


It has long been one of my favorite 
obsessions that in all things theatrical, 
whether it be a casual farce like Dear 
Charles whose entertainment seems to 
be caused by the personality of a Tallu- 
lah Bankhead, or whether it be a musi- 
cal extravaganza with a lush score and 
vivid choreography, it is always the 
words and the story that are the ticking 
heart of the thing. In a fine musical, the 
pace and speed and noise are so liable 
to sweep us off our feet that we ignore 
the story. In fact, most producers and 
theatrical craftsmen concerned with 
fashioning musical plays undoubtedly 
place less importance on the libretto 
than they do on what has been devised 
to express the libretto. But, as Plain 
and Fancy quite sharply demonstrates, 
they are wrong and I am right. 

Here is one of the most completely 
enchanting evenings of musical theatre 
since Guys and Dolls, and it succeeds in 
casting a spell upon us only because of 
the words which Joe Stein and Will 
Glickman have put upon paper. Albert 
Hague’s music is lively, and Arnold 
Horwitt’s lyrics are, as always, witty 
and keen—but the score provides no 
heightened moments of excitement com- 
parable, say, to the “There Once Was a 
Man” number in The Pajama Game. 
The dances invented by Helen Tamiris 
are, as always, interesting to watch. The 
actors, while uniformly excellent, do 
not lend the proceedings the sort of 
electricity that Mary Martin gave to 
South Pacific, or Ethel Merman to Call 
Me Madam. The triumph of Plain and 
Fancy is a literary triumph, pure and 
simple, and even more remarkable in 
that Stein and Glickman have toiled for 
so long in the spiritually dehydrating 
atmosphere of gagwriting for radio and 
TV comedians. For the creative mind, 
this is one of the most stultifying means 
of earning a livelihood, because one 
inevitably becomes calloused in his 
practice of the humorous weapon. Yet 
Stein and Glickman, like the heroine of 


Comus, have gone through the valley of 
the mechanical joke and the strained 
simile, unseared by evil. They have 
written an interesting and whimsical 
story in clear, clean dialogue, and have 
etched each character vividly in a few 
good strokes. Most important of all, they 
have made us care for the people of the 
story. Although, except for two visitors 
from Manhattan, the dramatis personae 
are the Amish of Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania, Stein and Glickman have 
presented them for what they are, with 
all their eccentric mores and dialect, 
and have resisted the temptation to 
patronize or to ridicule. In the entire 
play, a false note is struck only once. 
That is in Act II, Scene 2, when Shirl 
Conway, the worldly blonde from the 
big city, tries to help out in the Yoder 
kitchen, and the Amish wives set her to 
simultaneously pumping water, grind- 
ing meat and watching a pot of boiling 
rice. This slapstick gets laughs—but 
laughs at the expense of the story, be- 
cause the Amish have been presented 
to us as kindly, considerate, gentle folk, 
and it is out of character for them to 
stand by and allow a stranger to be 
humiliated because of their thought- 
lessness. 

The carnival ballet, for all its splash 
of color and frenzy of movement, is an 
excrescence on the body of the play. 
It has nothing to do with the unfolding 
of the story and it holds up the pro- 
ceedings for about ten minutes. It ac- 
complishes nothing except to add an 
ingenious setting and a fiery array of 
costumes to the cost of production. 

The cast is fine, and I was impressed 
by Barbara Cook, who plays an Amish 
maiden in love with a city visitor. Miss 
Cook has, besides a piquancy in her 
eyes and a warmth in her voice, the 
magical quality of lighting up a stage. 
And Richard Derr, who enacts the city 
visitor, does his work straightforwardly 
and with dignity. These roles are usu- 
ally played quite fraudulently. Stefan 
Schnabel, the old-generation Amish- 


man, is a stocky figure of pride and 
dignity, and his “Plain We Live” is the 
musical high point of the evening. 
Nancy Andrews, whose beauty and 
grace are burried under a long skirt 
and a matronly role, catches the earthy 
and zestful spirit of the play when she 
sings “Plenty of Pennsylvania” and 
“City Mouse, Country Mouse.” It seems 
to me that Daniel Nagrin, the leading 
dancer, has developed into the most 
exciting male dancer of the musical 
stage since Gene Kelly. I do not know 
if he can act with his voice and face as 
well as he can with his legs, hands and 
torso, but if he can, and if the right 
part in the right story comes along, he 
will make a noise in the rialto. Nagrin’s 
face has an extraordinary quality that 
can only be described as beautiful ugli- 
ness. And the face of Sammy Smith, a 
little man in chin whiskers who looks 
exactly like Rumpelstiltskin, is also fas- 
cinating to watch. I don’t know what 
Morton da Costa’s face looks like, but 
he’s one hell of a director when it 
comes to getting a lot of nice people 
on a stage and having them make sense. 


THE DESPERATE HOURS 


This is a play of pure narrative. 
Joseph Hayes wanted to describe the 
events that occur to an “average” Amer- 
ican family when its members are held 
captive by a trio of escaped criminals. 
He has done this to perfection. With a 
smoothness and quickness of imagina- 
tion born of years of experience as a 
writer of television suspense dramas, he 
has cleverly invented unexpected inci- 
dents, twists of plots, surprise develop- 
ments and a climax that breed intense 
tension in the spectator. As a melo- 
drama, the work is a fine and expert 
piece of craftsmanship. 

For the modern theatre, however, 
something more perceptive is required 
than pure action, and when you have 
said the Hilliard family is an “average” 
American family, you have put your 
finger on what basically ails this drama. 
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“Average” people, if there are any such 
creatures, are not the stuff of which 
good theatre is made. And the Hilliard 
family members are abstractions, just 
as the three criminals are abstractions. 
The Hilliards have not, if I may borrow 
a word from the lexicon of philosophy, 
been individuated. The Hilliards are 
faced with a physical crisis of a terribly 
acute nature. But they give evidence of 
having faced no psychological, emotional 
or moral crises of like magnitude. They 
are left relatively unchanged by the 
blood bath through which they have 
passed. There are hints that in the back 
of his mind, Hayes was troubled by 
the problem of the simple man faced 
with a threat of brute force, but there 
was not time for him to explore this 
aspect of his story. There are interesting 
psychological hints thrown out that 
Glenn Griffin, the young leader of the 
criminals, is a victim of twisted psycho- 
logical drives. But this too is not ex- 
plored. Therefore, The Desperate Hours 
falls short by comparison with such 
plays as Blind Alley and The Petrified 
Forest. 

Karl Malden, I feel, is miscast as the 
paterfamilias. Malden has no bourgeois 
strings in his acting lyre. He is the bit- 
ter man, seething with an explosive 
hostility to the world. He might have 
made a fine Glenn Griffin, but Dan 
Hilliard is not his line. Only in the 
final furious moments does he rise to 
a pitch of intensity. 

Howard Bay’s two-level set—which 
actually provides us with three geo- 
graphically distant places—strained my 
credulity in this play, although in 
Sandhog, a similar setting by Bay was 
tremendously effective. But Sandhog 
was a musical fantasy. When one strives 
for photographic realism, the illusion is 
snapped when you see a police station 
side by side with the living room of a 
house—and a small, cramped police sta- 
tion at that. 

Robert Montgomery successfully car- 
ried out the playscript by moving the 
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actors and the scenes at a rapid pace, 
although the technique of quick-cutting, 
which is the essence of good camera 
directing in television, is physically un- 
suited to our stage. 

But final impressions are the most 
lasting, and in the final impression The 
Desperate Hours achieves the goal of all 
dramatic art—to make the spectator 
forget he is in a theatre, to make the 
spectator forget his own existence as 
he is caught up in the struggles of the 
actors. 


THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE 


This revival proved what many of us 
have believed for many years—that this 
play of Saroyan’s is one of the finest 
plays of our time. It has held up through 
the years, even though the depression 
background against which it was writ- 
ten has passed into the atomic back- 
ground. It is a beautiful play whose 
lines are filled with a tender and warm 
feeling for language, whose people are 
real and moving, and whose story has 
about it a formalized pattern of begin- 
ning, middle and end that did not seem 
so clear to me when I first saw it. It 
made me feel sad that our theatre can- 
not present more of Saroyan’s plays 
every season. I believe he has said that 
he has ten unproduced plays in his 
trunk. Surely one of the off-Broadway 
groups, which have become the main 
hope of our unconventional theatre, can 
come to some agreement with Saroyan 
and stage one of his unproduced plays. 
How about it, Phoenix Theatre? What 
say, Proscenium Productions? 

In most of the roles, it seemed to me, 
this City Center revival achieved finer 
performances than the original. John 
Carradine as Kit Carson, Wolfe Barzell 
as Arab, Myron McCormick as Nick the 
bartender, Fred Kareman as Willie, and 
especially Paula Laurence in a brief 
vignette as a society dame, were mag- 
nificent. Every human being has one 
blind spot, and I confess mine is Fran- 
chot Tone, the Joe of this revival. I have 
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seen him in many roles and I know it 
is irrational to say this, but he has 
never convinced me he is the person he 
is playing. 


THE SOUTHWEST CORNER 


It is serious question whether, in 
terms of what a modern audience has 
come to expect in the theatre, such a 
delicate bone china sort of comedy as 
this can exist. Mainly because of the 
great number of dramatic pieces avail- 
able gratis on television—though mostly 
second-rate—people will not spend 
money on first-rate products of the same 
genre. The theatre, it seems, must offer 
to its audiences something that differs 
sharply—either in theme or treatment 
or star personality—with what they can 
see on television. But those who did not 
see The Southwest Corner missed a 
finely written play and three perform- 
ances—by Eva LeGallienne, Enid Mar- 
key and Parker Fennelly—that were 
finely wrought examples of the thought- 
ful actor’s art. George Schaefer’s di- 
rection was sensitive, subtle and in 
tremendously good taste. And Ralph 
Alswang’s setting of a New England 
kitchen was one of the loveliest of the 
season, comprehensive in its authentici- 
ty and convincing in conveying a lived- 
in quality. 

Playwright John Cecil Holm, I be- 
lieve, erred in following the original 
novel too closely. By avoiding a sharp 
conflict between the lonely old woman, 
done so beautifully by Miss LeGal- 
lienne, and the brassy, vulgar matron, 
done so cheekily by Miss Markey, he 
failed to give his story a steadily in- 
creasing momentum of suspense. Some- 
where, in the middle of the second act, 
Miss LeGallienne should have been 
fighting back against the desperate 
involvement in which she has been 
trapped, and she should have been 
saved by her own thoughts and actions 
and not by a gratuitous accident, a 
prank of a deus ex machina. 


(continued on page 89) 
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_ psychology and science are fine, but... 


THE PLAYWRIGHT 


BY JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


rR. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE was—among other 

things—a good psychologist. But neither 
he nor his contemporaries ever heard the word, 
and there is a lesson in that for the playwright of 
today. I don’t mean that this playwright should 
not know anything which the sixteenth century 
did not. I do mean that he ought to be a poet 
first and leave technicalities to those whose busi- 
ness they are. That is what Ibsen, for instance, 
did do, and Ibsen’s plays have lasted a good deal 
better than those of his contemporaries who 
prided themselves on being up on the latest 
theories. 

One of the most successful plays on Broadway 
this season is The Bad Seed. One of its premises 
is that criminality is hereditary, and most laymen 
as well as most professional psychologists now 
believe that it isn’t. Perhaps the author would 
have been wiser not to commit himself on that 
subject. But it really doesn’t make as much dif- 
ference as many critics tend to assume. If the 
action is convincing, the rightness or wrongness 
of the scientific theory used to account for that 
action is not very important. 

Not long ago, in the days of Lombroso and Zola, 
the newest and most fashionable “scientific” the- 
ory of human conduct laid great stress on the 
hereditary “criminal type.” If The Bad Seed had 
been written then, it would have been praised 
especially for the very thing for which it is now 
blamed. But it would not have been any better 
as a play than it is now. So far as popular success 
is concerned, the fact that its science is old- 
fashioned obviously makes very little difference. 
The Bad Seed is doing very well indeed. Neither 
does it make very much difference in the artistic 
worth of the play. The latter wouldn’t suddenly 
become much better if it were proved tomorrow 
that Lombroso was right after all, and that crim- 
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IS STILL A POET 


inal tendencies really are handed down from par- 
ents to children. 

I won’t go so far as to say that the scientific 
soundness of The Bad Seed is as irrelevant as the 
question of the reality of ghosts is irrelevant to 
Hamlet. Perhaps the fact that The Bad Seed 
seems to make some slight pretense to being 
scientific alters the situation a little. But I will 
maintain that in any play on any level of artistic 
intention, the worth depends less upon the correct- 
ness of the technical assumptions than upon what 
the playwright has been able to achieve upon the 
basis of those assumptions; upon how persuasive 
he is and, especially, upon what truth he can pre- 
sent over, above and beyond those alleged truths 
he has borrowed from philosophy, or religion, or 
science. 

To the poet, theories are never more than a sort 
of prevailing mythology which he accepts as a 
skeleton, but which he clothes with the living 
flesh of the poetic imagination. If he forgets this 
and writes as though his only business were to 
expound or illustrate what philosophy, or religion, 
or science is teaching, then he writes plays essen- 
tially worthless in themselves and bound to be 
recognized as such when intellectual fashions 
change. Otherwise, how could it be true that 
great literature actually outlives the greatest phil- 


osophical, theological or scientific treatises? 
Shakespeare was instinctively so aware of this 


fact that even today, scholars pretty generally 
admit that they don’t know what his own convic- 
tions were on political or religious questions. In 
any play he seems to make whatever assumptions 
will best serve his intentions at that moment. On 
the other hand, his friend Ben Jonson was much 
more learned and scientific. eiis contemporaries 
and immediate successors praised him highly for 
this fact. If he were alive today he probably would 
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be a well-read Freudian. At least he paraded his 
familiarity with what we should call the psycho- 
logical theories of his day; he drew his comic 
characters in terms of the prevailing theory of the 
humours; and he wrote a famous prologue in 
which he set forth those theories—which is much 
as though a modern playwright were to publish 
a preface explaining what is meant by complex, 
inhibition and fixation. But are his comic charac- 
ters any better than Falstaff or Polonius? Haven’t 
they ceased to be convincing just insofar as, they 
were “scientifically” founded, and haven’t they 
survived just insofar as they were true to a knowl- 
edge of human nature independent of scientific 
theory? 

About a hundred years ago phrenology (or 
bump reading) was having a great vogue even in 
quite reputable circles. I shouldn’t be at all sur- 
prised if it got onto the stage, though I must con- 
fess that I don’t know any play which could then 
have been described as “a profound phrenological 
drama.” Nearly every other science and pseudo 
science has been exploited—including hypnotism, 
Christian Science and whatever it was that The 
Ladder expounded. In Damaged Goods Brieux 
even wrote a syphilological drama. And of course 
the latest theories in economics, sociology and 
psychology have been favorites. 

During the early thirties nearly all “serious” 
playwrights became convinced that even for poets, 
the study of Karl Marx was more important than 
the study of human nature. Yet there are few 
people today who believe that these plays were 
greatly improved by their authors’ novel preoccu- 
pation. Does anybody doubt that Odets’ Awake 
and Sing is better than his Paradise Lost? Con- 
version is nearly always bad for the writer of any 
form of fiction. Once he knows all the answers, 
he has nothing to give (continued on page 92) 
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Reading from top left: Nancy Kelly has been in front of audi- 
ences of one sort or another ever since she was a small child. One 
of her first screen roles was opposite Doris Kenyon in Mismates. 


By the time she was just eight, she was a veteran of Hollywood 
sound stages. In Girl on the Barge, Nancy (second from left) 
played the daughter of Jean Hersholt (right). 


At twelve, little Miss Kelly had become a well-known radio 
personality. She was assigned one of the season’s biggest parts— 
Dorothy, heroine of “The Wizard of Oz.” 


When she was seventeen, Nancy was visited on the Hollywood set 
of Tailspin by Warner Baxter. At left is Gregory Ratoff, veteran 
actor-director of stage and screen. 


Nancy observed her eighteenth birthday with a party on the set 
of the movie Stanley and Livingstone, a 1939 release. One of the 
guests was Spencer Tracy, the male lead. 


In 1949 she was back ~» Broadway, appearing with John Garfield 
in Odets’ The Big Knije, Her Broadway debut came when she was 
ten, with Louis Calhern in Give Me Yesterday. 
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Below: In Season in the Sun (1950), 
Miss Kelly was the wife of an aspiring 
novelist, while Joan Diener, in Brooks 
Atkinson’s words, was a blonde who 
broke up families for fun. 


Bottom: The Bad Seed, one of this sea- 
son’s top hits, finds Miss Kelly playing 
the mother of another child actress— 
nine-year-old Patty McCormack, a vet- 
eran of radio and TV. 








Left: Robert Edmond Jones presented 
this photograph of himself to Mordecai 
Gorelik, author of the accompanying 
article, in 1940. In addition to being 
one of the American stage’s leading 
designers, Jones also was a noted di- 
rector and writer on theatre. He died 
November 26, 1954. 


Below: Marc Connelly’s The Green 
Pastures, winner of the Pulitzer Prize 
for the 1929-30 season, was one of the 
many noted stage works for which 
Robert Edmond Jones provided the set- 
tings. Cain is pictured in this illustration 
taken from the collection of Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward F. Kook. 


Life with Bobby 


An appreciation of Robert Edmond 
Jones —the artist and the man—by 
one of his protégés 


The contributions of Robert Edmond Jones to 
the American theatre have rated attention in the 
past and will receive even more acknowledgment 
in the future, as our theatre becomes more sharp- 
ly aware of its debt to this pioneer. But before the 
man himself is lost to view in the perspective of 
his own work, I should like to recall the figure 
of Bobby Jones who was my friend and teacher. 

I met Bobby when, at the age of thirty-three, 
he already was a star of the Broadway firmament. 
He had won that place not merely by being out- 

standing in the tradition of Broadway scene design 

but by toppling that tradition, virtually single- 
handed. Fortunately the theatregoing public was 
ready for him: In May, 1920, when he opened his 
one-man exhibition at the Bourgeois Galleries, 
the New York Times considered the event worthy 
of a whole column on its editorial page. And the 
professional theatre took its conquest by Bobby 
with good grace; never afterward did he lack for 
work, 
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In 1920 I was just out of my teens, a stripling 
art student in love with Maxfield Parrish, Arthur 
Rackham and Edmund Dulac. But I had seen one 
Broadway production—Arthur Hopkins’ staging 
of Tolstoy’s Redemption, starring John Barry- 
more; and the settings and costumes by R. E. 
Jones haunted me. A visit to the Jones exhibition, 
with its fresh, intensely dramatic sketches and 
models, made clear to me for all time the kind of 
work I wanted to do. A very kind friend offered 
an introduction, and I journeyed from Brooklyn 
via subway with a big portfolio of schoolwork to 
submit to Mr. Jones. 

All that I remember of Bobby’s personality at 
that meeting was that he was tall, bearded and 
electrifying. But his words have remained with 
me: 

“You draw remarkably well, much better than 
I ever could. But the drawings aren’t really yours, 


I came home torn bétween resentment at this 
rude awakening and despair at the need for for- 
getting everything I had so painstakingly learned 
at school. But I began at once, in a sort of frenzy, 
to set down on paper the things I felt, as directly 
as I felt them. They looked dreadful enough, those 
new sketches, but I had all summer ahead; by fall 
I had recovered confidence enough to atternpt de- 
signs for the settings of O’Neill’s The Emperor 
Jones and Tolstoy’s The Power of Darkness. With 


these I went to see Bobby again. He had been 


vacationing at Taos, in New Mexico, doing 
sketches of the Indian ceremonies, but now he 
was at work on a new stage production. 

I found him at the Bergman scenic studio on 
West 39th Street, where his office was a little 
room perched on a high balcony overlooking 
Bergman’s paint frames. When I spread out my 
designs before him, fearful of another earth- 


by Mordecai Gorelik 


are they? They’re ali borrowed technique .. . 
You’re not yet twenty-one, but you have the 
finished technique of someone twice your age. 
Wouldn’t you rather do your own work, even if 
it is less good for a while? Who was it said, ‘It 
may be a poor thing, but it’#my own’?” 

I could fairly hear the fragments of my: world 
crashing around me. 

“How can I go about doing my own work?” 
I asked. 

“By being direct. By taking thought to paper, 
straight from the mind, heart and stomach. By 
ignoring clichés. By becoming as a child again 
. . . Have you looked at children’s drawings, the 
drawings of insane people, folk art, Negro art? 
Study them; note their honesty, their innocent 
dramatic fervor. Don’t accept illustrations and 
ads as the standard of art. Visit museums, librar- 
ies and art galleries, enrich your mind with the 
work that the great artists have done. Above all, 
give expression to the quality that is yours alone, 
the quality that only you can transmit.” 


The 1939 production of Everywhere I Roam was one of 
the many for which Jones designed the costumes as well 
as the scenery. The play deals with the encroachment of — 
mechanization on the early idyllic life of the Westerit 
' plains. From the collection of Mr. and Mrs, E. F. Kook. 
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PETER A. JULEY 


Lute Song, based on a Chinese classic, represents one of the high points in the designer’s imposing career. 
Writing of the 1946 production, John Chapman observed, “Once again Robert Edmond Jones shows he is the 


first-ranking artist of the contemporary American theatre.” 


quake, he surprised me by running out to the 
balcony and calling down, “Berg! Pen! Come up 
here!” 

Berg was, of course, Robert Bergman, and 
Pen was Bill Pennington, the studio’s business 
manager. 

“Look at these!” Bobby cried. “My God—here 
is somebody who actually learns!” 

The others murmured appreciation—ecause 
they had to, I supposed uncharitably. Who would 
have dared at that moment to dim the bright light 
ob Bobby’s discovery? ‘Then, as always, he had 
an incandescence about him; he drove off shadows. 

In the fiercely competitive profession of stage 
design there are two different natures, it seems 
to me: the generous and the grudging. Bobby 
could be critical as well as appreciative of others’ 
work; but in general his recognition of newcomers, 
his praise of other artists, was altogether spon- 
taneous. He spoke radiantly of the achievements 
of Lee (Lee Simonson) and of Norman (Norman 
Bel Geddes), who had joined him in remaking 


32 


Broadway design. He had dedicated himself, with 
everything in his power, to a better American 
theatre, and every triumph of the new school of 
design was his own vindication as well. 

One day he greeted me with some interesting 
news: “You have a rival. Fred Jones, no relation 
of mine.” 

Having summoned me from the roaring, lower- 
middle-class anonymity of Van Buren Street, 
Brooklyn, Bobby could also sponsor Fred, who 
was the scion of a family of wealth and position. 
Young, handsome and extremely gifted, Fred 
Jones turned out designs, including those for the 
Theatre Guild’s production of Shaw’s Caesar and 
Cleopatra, whose opulence I have never seen out- 
done. When Fred died, still in his twenties, Bobby 
never referred to him again. It was as if he had 
lost a son. 

Bobby had a way of turning his back squarely 
on anything that was anti-life. When I encoun- 
tered him and Kenneth Macgowan in 1922, in a 
Berlin that had moved (continued on page 94) 
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SHOW BUSINESSMEN OF BROADWAY 


Discussing The Remarkable Mr. Pennypacker, one of its 
sponsors recalls that it was the first order of business for a 


self-contained, soundly financed producing unit dedicated to high 


standards, stability and long-range operation 


by Roger L. Stevens 


UITE APART from its own intrinsic merits as a theatre piece, The Remarkable Mr. Pennypacker has 

important incidental claims on the memories of those associated with its production. For it was 
not merely Liam O’Brien’s first Broadway play and Alan Schneider’s first major directing job in New 
York, it was also the first offering of a theatrical organization into which a number of us had poured 
our best ideas for the present and our major hopes for the future—namely, Producers Theatre. 

The main idea behind the founding of Producers Theatre—by Robert Whitehead, Robert Dowling 
and myself—was our conviction that sound internal financing and long-term continuity of operation 
were bases on which we could erect an organization flexible enough to encompass a variety of tastes 
in play production, and strong enough to stand behind those tastes without involving outside investors. 
We believed that it would make sense for such an organization to operate theatres as well as produce 
plays, and we therefore took long-term leases on the Coronet (where Pennypacker played), the Fulton 
and the Morosco. Artistically, our aim was simply to offer the best plays we could find in the best produc- 
tions of which existing Broadway talents were capable. Economically, our goal was to finance all pro- 
ductions out of our own treasury and retain all profits; we hoped over the long term to balance out losses 
on occasional projects which we considered artistically desirable but commercially unfeasible. 

At the same time, we planned (and still plan) to put into operation various schemes resembling 
those now commonly in use by American business—schemes to attract and hold the best theatrical talent 
available. We had in mind profit-sharing plans, provisions for pensions and plans whereby playwrights 
could be assured of consistent income during dry periods, in lieu of the feast-or-famine existence most of 
the better ones now face. We intended, in short, to treat Producers Theatre as an integrated theatrical 
operation, and to accept certain responsibilities for the individual careers of the actors, playwrights, 
directors, designers, press agents, managers, stagehands and musicians who participated in that opera- 
tion. We realized then, as now, that the consolidation and fulfillment of these aims would take time. 
But time and the possibility of long-range planning were precisely what our million-dollar capital 
authorization had bought us. 

Producers Theatre is not, however, committed to any one type of play or to any given style of 
production. Its projects naturally reflect the tastes and designs of its participants, but those tastes and 
designs are by no means always uniform, and we consider some degree of dissent within the organization 
an entirely healthy thing. The main thing is that our unique structure as a continuous operation gives 
us an opportunity not merely to use existing talents in the best ways we can imagine, but also to take 
an active hand in developing newer talents. Since at any one time we are never forced to commit our 
energies to a single isolated production project, we can adequately accommodate a good many different 
irons in our fire. 

The Pennypacker production had behind it, in a modest way, several of these general aims. It gave 
a new playwright, a new director and six new young actors a professional Broadway showing. It had 
the benefit of scenery by Ben Edwards, who had a long-standing association with Whitehead and could 
claim credit for some of the thinking that went into Producers Theatre. The cast, rather prodigally for 
Broadway, contained two major stars in Burgess Meredith and Martha Scott, and five well-known and 
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The Remarkable Mr. Pennypacker (above left) opened December 30, 1953, under the auspices of the Producers Theatre, 
Inc., and was followed by a production of Confidential Clerk starring Ina Claire and Claude Raines (lower left). These 


ventures were the initial experiments of the triumvirate of Robert Whitehead (above), Roger L. Stevens and Robert 
W. Dowling. 








highly respected featured players in Thomas Chalmers, Una Merkel, Glenn Anders, Phyllis Love and 
Michael Wager. 

From Liam O’Brien’s point of view, the Producers Theatre setup was made to order. Before we 
accepted Pennypacker for production, his plays, including this one, had been optioned to death by some 
of the top producers on Broadway, and he was understandably impatient for an immediate production. 
Once we were convinced of the play’s very real charm and the possibility which its carefully conceived 
characters offered for fine performances, our financial strength made it possible for us to offer an imme- 
diate production without more ado. 

Pennypacker did not make anybody rich, but it made a great many people happy. It had a success- 
ful run, and will show a modest profit when the sale of its motion picture rights is completed. But the 
fundamental satisfaction to us was that a worth-while script had been given an entirely superior pro- 
duction—and that, after all, is basically what we are in business to accomplish. The founders of the 
Producers Theatre have every reason to be grateful to all concerned. For with Pennypacker we were 
launched. And our subsequent productions—The Confidential Clerk, Saint Joan, Portrait of a Lady and 


The Flowering Peach—form a continuing stream in which Pennypacker will always have an estimable 
place. 
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SCENES 


The time is late spring 1890 


The scene is the Pennypacker home in 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Act ONE 


Scene I: A Friday afternoon 
Scene II: The next day 


Act Two 
Immediately following 


Act THREE 
Two hours later 


ACT ONE 


THE Time: A Friday in spring, 1890. 


THE SCENE: The home of Horace J. Pen- 
nypacker, Jr., Wilmington, Delaware. 


AT RISE: We face the Elm Street side of 
the Pennypacker manse. The house, a 
corner site, fronts on Chester Street 
with its broader side on Elm. From 
where we sit, a flagged sidewalk and 
a row of Norway maples, stage right 
and stretching to the rear, are all that 
can be seen of Chester Street and the 
front of the Pennypacker domicile. 


The house itself is a red square of 
brick, heavily corniced. It boasts a 
porch, cupola and the generous win- 
dows that marked architecture of the 
period. A sign hangs on the porch: 
“Ballet Lessons by Laurie Pennypacker 
—3 for $1.00.” Lower halves of second- 
floor windows are all we glimpse of 
upper stories. 
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The Elm Street side of the house is 
cut away, revealing the parlor where a 
ballet lesson is taking place at the mo- 
ment. Two girls of fourteen or so in 
bloomers, middies and ballet slippers 
are flailing the air with their legs, sup- 
porting themselves now and again on 
the backs of chairs. A third young lady 
of sixteen is beating time for them to 
the accompaniment of a gramophone. 
This is LAURIE PENNYPACKER. She wears 
a homemade tutu and an authentic air 
of authority. She lets out a stream of 
“No, no, no’s!”, and comes between her 
perspiring charges. 


LAURIE: You’re dancing! You’re not do- 
ing exercise! The music is telling you 
something. (She sways on point) You’re 
telling what you feel to the audience. 
This is stage dancing. You’ve got to 
feel it. 


(But a moment first for the Penny- 
packer parlor. It’s an octagonal room 
—Ppa’s idea, “something different .. .” 
Double doors open onto the main hall, 
upstage right and another pair of 
doors lead to the porch, stage left. 
The parlors of the nineties were de- 
liberately formal, seldom living rooms. 
The Pennypackers make theirs look 
cheerful and inviting. Deep stuffed 
chairs, gilt-framed pictures, a velour- 
draped fireplace upstage center, a li- 
brary table, carrying the “parlor” 
books, leather bound with gold titles. 
The woodwork is golden oak, the 
carpet a bright Brussels Red and 
looking down over all this is a large, 
crystal chandelier only recently con- 
verted to electricity. The woodwork 


was also pa’s idea. He railed at the 
gloomy walnut trim of most Dela- 
ware houses. After pa had the job 
done he was happy to find the mas- 
sive gold oak doors formed a bright 
frame for him. On entering the parlor, 
PA always closes the doors behind 
him, then pauses a moment, his back 
to the doors, his fingers still on the 
knobs. Whoever is in the parlor al- 
ways looks up, acknowledges the pic- 
ture, then pa sets sail for a chair. 


But back to the dancing lesson . . .) 


FIRST PUPIL: I feel it, Miss Laurie, but 
then as soon as I lift my leg I also feel 
a pain... right here... 


LAuRIE: You can’t be a stage dancer if 
you're going to consider your muscles. 
You should be rehearsing eight hours 
a day, seven days a week. 


SECOND PUPIL: Sunday too? 


LAURIE: Sunday too ... (THE PUPILS 
exchange scandalized glances) Let's try 
it again. Without the music. (She turns 
off the gramophone) Ready? 


(But now three small boys, school- 
books swinging from the ends of 
straps, charge recklessly down Elm 
Street across the front of the stage. 
The smallest, nen, disappears quickly 
into the garden behind the house. 
The other two burst through the front 
gate, skid to a stop on the porch steps. 
One of them comes back cautiously to 
peer down Elm Street. Horace J. Pen- 
nypacker, Jr., is the father of eight, 
ranging in ages from seven and a 
half to nineteen. These are middling 
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prizes, DAVID and EDWARD, twins, aged 
ten. EDwarp is still peering down Elm 
Street.) 


DAVID: They comin’? (eEpwarp shakes his 
head. The ballet lesson in the parlor 
continues in pantomime) Y’see any- 
body? 

EDWARD: Nope... 


DAVID: Told you we could run faster 
than them. .. . Were you afraid? 


EDWARD: They were pretty big. (An- 
other look down Elm) Here comes 
Elizabeth. 


(The two boys assume attitudes of 
innocence as ELIZABETH PENNYPACKER, 
a young miss of twelve enters, stage 
left. She is carrying a brief case. She 
stops in front of her brothers.) 


ELIZABETH: I saw you! I saw both of 
you! (The twins are motionless) You 
picked a fight with those boys. 


pavip: They made fun of Pop! 
ELIZABETH: They did not. 


pavip: They said he’s crazy ‘cause he 
wears knickerbockers. 


EDWARD: Nobody can make fun of my 
father’s pants! 


ELIZABETH: That has nothing to do with 
it, Edward Pennypacker. It isn’t safe, 
even for a lady, to come through their 
school block any more. (She goes to- 
ward the front steps. Over her shoulder, 
she flings . . .) I’m telling Mama. You’d 
better not come in the house! 


(She climbs the porch steps, we hear 
the slam of the front door.) 


EDWARD: She'll tell . . . 
pavip: Let her. Poppa’s on our side. 
EDWARD: But Poppa’s in Philadelphia! 


pavip: He always comes back, doesn’t 
he? (Inside the parlor, LauRIE has 
put the gramophone on again—“Swan 
Lake.” The music reaches pavin’s ears. 
He perks up) Friday! The dancing 
lesson! 


(He spurts up the porch steps through 
the front door. epwarp follows him.) 


LAURIE: (In pain—at her charges) 
Please! Please! You’re supposed to be 
a—a swan! Like this ... (She rises on 
point, floats back toward the double 
doors that lead to the hall. She does a 
few entrancing steps then breaks sud- 
denly and charges the doors. She flings 
them open and starts yelling in her 
angriest voice ...) I saw you Edward 
and David! I saw you! (She closes the 
doors, turns back into the room. Tchai- 
kowsky has fled) My brothers! 


FIRST PUPIL: Were they peeking again? 


LAURIE: I’m going to report them to my 
mother. 
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SECOND PUPIL: Maybe they like dancing? 
LAURIE: Boys? They like keyholes!—I 
might as well tell you. I’m moving my 
studio very soon now, to New York 
City! 

FIRST PUPIL: New York? 

SECOND PUPIL: Are you really? 


LAURIE: That’s where the Metropolitan 
Opera House is. 


First PuPIL: Will your mother let you 
go? 

LAURIE: My father has given me per- 
mission. He says women are just as 
entitled as men to have careers. My 
father is a very advanced freethinker. 


SECOND PUPIL: Are you going to dance 
at the Metropolitan Opera House? 


LAURIE: I’m going to be Prima Ballerina! 


(The two little girls’ mouths drop 
open as they chorus, “Prima Ballerina! 
At the Metropolitan Opera House!” 


SECOND PuPIL: Oh, Miss Laurie, can you 
imagine opening night? All the gray- 
haired men in evening clothes, the 
ladies in long, long dresses! 


FIRST PUPIL: All of them watching you 
dance... 


Laurie: There'll be a symphony orches- 
tra with a hundred pieces and my toes 
will be part of the music. (She turns 
two swift pirouettes.) 


FIRST PUPIL: They'll throw bouquets at 
you from the audience. 


Laurie: When I finish the ladies will 
cry and the men will stand up and shout 
“Brava!” When it’s a girl artiste you 
shout brava, when it’s a boy you say 
bravo—and I'll make money! Barrels 
of money and then all of Wilmington, 
everybody, even Grandfather Penny- 
packer, they'll all be borrowing from 
me! (The door opens. An elderly lady, 
lean and spinsterish, pokes her head in. 
She calls, “Laurie!” Laurie comes rudely 
back to earth) I’m teaching, Aunt Jane. 


AUNT JANE: You'll have to stop teaching 
a minute and go to Bloom’s. Your 
mother wants some pot cheese. 


LauRIE: Yes, Aunt Jane. 


(AUNT JANE grunts at THE PUPILS, 
exits.) 


FIRST PuPIL: Lawsee! Look at the time! 
(She points to the mantel clock.) 


SECOND PUPIL: We’re way over on you 
already ... 


(A young man in a snug, dark suit 
comes hurriedly down Chester Street. 
He climbs the Pennypacker steps and 
in a moment enters the front door.) 


LAURIE: We’ve accomplished nothing. 


SECOND PuPIL: Oh, that’s not so, Miss 
Laurie. 


FIRST PUPIL: I promised my mother I'd 
be home early this time. 


Laurie: Get dressed. I'll see you next 
Friday. 
(The door bursts open. The young 
man is in the parlor. The little girls 


squeal. He wheels about. This is w.- 
BUR FIFIELD.) 


ween 2...Em ory... 8.63 
wanted to see Kate . 
here... 


.. Tl wait out 


LauRIE: We’re through, Wilbur. In just 
a second the parlor will be clear. 


witsur: Will you tell Kate I’m here, 
Laurie? 


LauRIE: Nothing’s wrong, is there? 


WwILBuR: Oh no, no. . 
to the hall.) 


. (WILBUR retreats 


Laurie: She’s upstairs. I'll tell her . 


(The little girls are wrapping skirts 
over their bloomers, donning hats and 
coats. LAURIE is pushing the furniture 
back into place.) 


pupits: G’bye, Miss Laurie, g’bye .. . 


LauRIE: Don’t forget to practice... 
little every day ... 


puPiIts: We won't... 


LAURIE: Safe home . 
Wilbur! 


(He enters.) 


pupits: G’bye, Mr. Fifield . . 
giggle and go.) 


. . (She calls out) 


. (They 


LauRIE: Help me move the table back? 


WILBUR: 
coming? 


How’re the dancing lessons 


LAURIE: Do you believe in careers for 
women? (WILBUR hesitates) Don’t an- 
swer it as a minister’s son. . . . I mean 
what you really think, down deep in 
your heart, as a man. 


witsuR: A minister’s son can be a man, 
Laurie. ... 


LAURIE: I didn’t mean it that way. It’s 
not that I’m against religion. I only 
thought that because you’re a minister’s 
son and because you’re a minister your- 
self certain answers are expected of you. 


witsuR: Dancing in itself isn’t wrong, 
Laurie. And in my opinion neither is a 
woman working for gain. . . . When you 
put the two of them together, two rights 
still don’t make a wrong. I think you're 
going to make a fine dancer, Laurie. 


LauRIE: And I think you’re going to 
make a wonderful, wonderful minister! 
(WILBUR and LAURIE have carried the 
library table to the center of the room 
now. LAURIE whisks a scarf, books and 
some photographs from another table 
and arranges them quickly) I'll get 
Kate for you. 
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(LAURIE goes to the door but before 
she reaches it, her sister KATE charges 
in. She almost runs over Laurie. KATE 
is nineteen, the eldest Pennypacker.) 


KATE: (The library table between her 
and the guest) I thought I heard your 
voice ... 


(WILBUR starts to say her name.) 


LauriIE: (Suddenly from the door in a 
horrified gasp) Katherine Pennypacker! 
(Then, sotto voce) Where are your 
shoes? 


(KATE, who had been leaning tiptoed 
across the table, comes down quickly 
on the flat of her heels but not before 
we see she’s barefoot.) 


KATE: Laurie, please! Will you get them 
for me? 


(LAURIE closes the door behind her, 
disapproval knitting her brow. KATE 
has slipped behind the chaise to hide 
her feet.) 


witBurR: Kate, I couldn’t wait. I—I— 
What’s wrong? 


KATE: Nothing. I was just dressing to 
go shopping with Aunt Jane. I heard 
you talking to Laurie... 


WILBUR: Kate, I had to come! I got the 
good news! (He takes an envelope from 
his pocket.) 


KATE: Oh Willie! Is it what I think it 
is? Is it really? 


wILBuR: Let’s sit down, shall we? Over 
here ...Anywhere...I...I,... 
I don’t know where to begin. 


KATE: (Starts to follow him, then recon- 
siders) I can’t, Willie...I...1... 


WILBUR: (Jumping up) Kate, what’s 
the matter? 


KATE: (The table still between them) 
I’m barefoot, that’s all. 


witeurR: B .. . Barefoot? 


KATE: And if Mother, or especially 
Aunt Jane, walks in I'll be the shame 
of all Wilmington. Are you scandalized? 
(His back is to her) I was just about to 
climb into shoes and stockings when I 
heard your voice. I'd be upstairs still 
fighting with the buttonhook. I knew it 
was important if you came at this hour, 
so I just ran. 


witsuR: Is Laurie bringing shoes and 
stockings? 


KATE: Yes, but I can make my dress 
touch the floor. No one could notice— 
tell me the news. 


wILBuR: (He swallows, then decides to 
go forward bravely. He holds out the 
envelope) From the Bishop of Rhode 
Island. I can have the vicarage . . . my 
own church. 
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KATE: Oh, Willie, I want to shout! Oh, 
Willie, Willie, Willie .. . (KATE remem- 
bers her bare feet and settles her skirts 
to the ground again.) 


wiLsuR: It’s only a small parish, Kate. 
Not like my father’s—it’s called St. 
James. St. James the Less. 


KATE: You'll make it big—and wonder- 
ful! Oh Willie! 


witpur: Kate ... June 24th the tele- 
graph says ...I have to report to 
Rhode Island, June 24th... 


KATE: That’s .. . that’s next week! 
WwIiLpuR: Wednesday .. . 


(The door opens. Enter LAuRIE with a 
pair of high black leather shoes. She 
gives them to KATE.) 


LaAuRIE: I'll stay with Wilbur while you 
go into the sitting room. (She knows 
she shouldn’t be mentioning such as 
this before him) The stockings are in 
the shoes. 


KATE: (Drops the shoes under the table) 
I'll put them on later, Laurie. 


LAURIE: Katherine Pennypacker! 
KATE: Willie will turn his back .. . 
witsuR: Shouldn’t you .. . now? 


KATE: No. . 
us. 


. (To ctaurte) Please leave 


LAURIE: I've already left. (As she starts 
out, chin in air) It’s all right to be a 
“new woman” but it’s also possible to 
carry some things too far. 


KATE: I’m not a “new woman,” Laurie. 
I never was any good at it. It’s just that 
Willie and I right now are .. . are dis- 
cussing something awfully important. 


LAURIE: (A glance at them both that 
takes in the situation. Txnen, more gent- 
ly ...) Tl rattle the handle if I hear 
Aunt Jane coming. (She goes.) 


witBuR: What does Laurie mean... 
“new woman”? 


KATE: Just another of Father’s cam- 
paigns. The Emancipation of the Fe- 
male. But it doesn’t concern me. Or us 
... Could I see the telegraph? (He 
hands it to her. KATE scans it) It doesn’t 
say anything about the rectory... 
does it? About how you'll live... 
(WILBUR isn’t listening. He’s pondering 
something) Whether there’s a house- 
keeper, or if you do your own, or—or 
what system they have. 


WILBuR: Kate .. . 
KATE: Yes? 


witsur: (He turns away from her, takes 
a couple of steps, then spins in her 
direction again) Kate, if I asked you to 
do something brave and reckless and 
wild, wild but wonderful! Could you? 


KaTE: I don’t know, Willie. I could try. 


witeur: All the way over here, with 
the telegraph in my hand, I kept won- 
dering how we could say good-bye .. . 


KATE: Good-bye? Us? 


witpurR: You see? We couldn’t. I knew 
it ...we need each other, Kate. I 
couldn’t leave Wilmington. Not without 
—I love you! 


KATE: Oh Willie, I’ve been waiting to 
hear you say it . . . (Hands outstretched, 
she swims out from behind the table. 
Halfway to him, she suddenly stops, 
remembers her bare feet. KATE dips her 
knees quickly, the offending toes dis- 
appear) I’m sorry ... 


witsur: Please . . . Let me look at them 
... Katherine. (kate slowly straight- 
ens her knees, her skirts lift off the floor. 
WILLIE gapes) They’re beautiful feet .. . 
They look like they’ve never been used. 
(KATE rushes into his arms. He holds 
her close, then:) 


KATE: Oh Willie, we'll announce our 

engagement and then I'll come to you. 

One day I'll come to you in Rhode Is- 

land. And I'll do for you, mend your 

socks, press your surplices, cook for 

you, work with you, be with you always 
. always... 


witsur: (He lifts her away from him) 
No, Kate. It’s not good enough. (Still 
holding her by the shoulders) I want us 
to go to Rhode Island now. As man and 
wife. 


KATE: But we’re not even engaged! 


WILBUR: We’ll be engaged and married 
the same day. 


KATE: (Clinging to him) Could we, 
Willie? Could we? 

witpurR: Be brave, Kate. Trust me. We 
can do it. I know we can. 


KATE: I want to. I want to so much... 
(Her head lifts suddenly from his chest) 
The banns—the banns of matrimony! 
They have to be published. That takes 
months! 


witpuR: My father will grant us dis- 
pensation. He'll have to. This is an 
emergency. 


KATE: (As she sits) Keep talking, Willie. 
Make me strong. 


witsuR: (Kneeling beside her) And 
your father’s on our side. You know 
how he feels about taboos. That’s all 
this waiting is—a lot of old-fashioned 
taboos. 


KATE: Pa says the whole marriage pat- 
tern is medieval—medieval ritual... . 
But he’s in Philadelphia this month! 


wiLBuR: We'll telegraph him! And if I 
can convince my father—and I will— 
Kate, he’s the pastor of the biggest 
parish in Wilmington. If he gives us 
his blessing, what more do we need? 
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KATE: (Kneeling, facing him) I'll make 
your rectory shine like no other rectory 
in the world. I'll run the Ladies’ Guilds 
for you... 


witsur: They'll be real Ladies’ Guilds. 
With muscle in them. We’ll make St. 
James the most progressive parish in all 
New England! 


KATE: Oh Willie, I'm going with you. 
I'm going with you. 


(They kiss. When they come up, 
shattered, WILLIE separates them.) 


witsurR: Let’s both of us calm down now 
because we've got some problems. (They 
rise. He guides her to the chaise) There’s 
one thing I know my father will insist 
on before he’ll marry us under circum- 
stances like this—a heart-to-heart talk 
between parents. 


KATE: My father will talk to him. My 
father loves a good talk ... 


witBur: That’s the problem, Kate, and 
it’s serious. Look, you’ve got to get to 
your father first, before he meets with 
my father, and tell him to soft-pedal 
some of his more radical views or at 
least to hold them in abeyance during 
the discussion. It’s not that Mr. Penny- 
packer hasn’t a right to think the way 
he does—I truly believe in the freedom 
of the individual conscience, no matter 
where it leads—but— 


KATE: I know how you feel. I can ex- 
plain it to Poppa. He’ll help us. 


witBurR: I know he will. He couldn’t 
have been more understanding when 
you stopped being a freethinker and 
became an Episcopalian. 


KATE: Oh, Willie, if I hadn’t joined the 
church, I'd never have met you. 


witsurR: I know, I know ... 
(They embrace again.) 


KATE: I feel something, Willie. I feel the 
fire of God’s love inside me telling us 
this is right. Do you feel it? 


witBuR: Not yet. But it'll come... 
(Then as he locks her in his arms) All 
I know now is I want you and I need 
you very much. (The power of his 
emotion terrifies him. witpur breaks his 
grip suddenly) I'd better go see my 
father. From now till Wednesday every 
minute counts. (He starts for the door, 
his fingers trailing hers.) 


KATE: I'll start in on the arrangements. 
It can be a garden wedding right here. 


witpurR: Tell your father my father will 
be here at two o’clock tomorrow after- 
noon. And please— 


KATE: Don’t worry. Don’t worry about 
anything. 


(He runs back, clasps her hands 


again.) 
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WILBUR: No, Kate. It’s not good enough. I want us to go to 
Rhode Island now. As man and wife. 


(Phyllis Love, Michael Wager) 





wILBuR: I love you so and I love—my 
feet. (AUNT JANE enters. WILLIE breaks 
guiltily from KaTE) Hello, Miss Penny- 
packer—Good-bye. 


KATE: Be careful! Don’t run! 


(She hands him the telegraph and 
he’s gone. AUNT JANE draws back as 
if from a windstorm. She starts open- 
ing the shutters, sunlight spills into 
the room.) 


AUNT JANE: The traffic in these halls 
isn’t wild enough without grown minis- 
ters going two ways at once. 


(We see witBur’s figure disappear at 
a run up Chester Street.) 


KATE: (Kisses her aunt warmly on the 
cheek) Oh Aunt Jane, I have news! 
News! (KATE chases to the door, pokes 
her head into the hall and yells . . .) 
Mother, Laurie, Henry, Teddy, Eliza- 


beth, David, Edward, Ben, everybody! 
Everybody come! Come quickly .. . 


AUNT JANE: (Spies her bare feet) Kath- 
erine! Your shoes and stockings! 


KATE: They’re under the table .. . 


AUNT JANE: Were you entertaining that 
young man barefoot? A minister of God! 


KATE: It doesn’t matter any more, Aunt 
Jane. 


AUNT JANE: Katherine Pennypacker! 


(MA PENNYPACKER and her brood pour 
in from the porch, the garden and the 
kitchen.) 


MA: Is anything wrong? 
AUNT JANE: Emily! Her feet! 


KATE: Mother, Willie asked me to marry 
him. 


MA: Katherine, Katherine, darling .. . 








(There is a wild chorus from the Pen- 
nypacker brothers and sisters. KATE is 
bear-hugging her mother.) 


AUNT JANE: Emily, she has no shoes or 
stockings on! 


LAURIE: (Hugging KATE) Kate! It’s 
heavenly .. . 


KATE: Oh, I’m so happy, Laurie... 
(Turns to all) Isn’t it heavenly, every- 
body? Oh, Aunt Jane. You know it’s 
heavenly too. 


AUNT JANE: I know nothing of the sort, 
Katherine. I think your appearance is 
a disgrace. 


ma: Put your shoes on, Katherine... . 
We'll have to notify your father. 


AUNT JANE: I don’t know what this 
family is coming to. In my day a young 
lady carried a fan. . . . Nobody but her 


husband ever saw her face at once. 


KATE: Aunt Jane, he’ll be my husband. 
This week! (She sits, slips into the 
shoes, stuffs the stockings into her 
pocket.) 


AUNT JANE: You can’t get married in a 
week. It’s immoral! 


MA: But Kate, dear, there’s so much to 
be done. ... Planning .. . the invita- 
tions . . . People have to be told. 


KATE: We'll tell the people, Mother. But 
we won't wait for them. We can’t! 


AUNT JANE: Emily, you'll have a scandal 
on your hands! 


Laurie: Oh, Mother, isn’t it exciting? 
ELIZABETH: It’s just like in books! 


HENRY: Let’s do it, Mother. Let’s stand 
old sleepy Wilmington on its head! 


KATE: I need help. I need everybody’s 
help. 


AUNT JANE: Aren’t fathers consulted any 
longer, Emily? 


LAURIE: Pa always said he’d approve of 
anyone his daughters approved of. 


MA: Katherine, why does it have to be 
this week? 


KATE: (Still fighting with the buttons 
on her shoes) Willie’s got himself a 
parish of his own in Rhode Island. 


mA: Rhode Island? 


AUNT JANE: He was going to assist at 
his father’s church. Right here in Wil- 
mington. 


KATE: He’s been appointed to his own 
church—St. James. He has to report 
June 24th. 


ma: You'll have to live in Rhode Island? 


KATE: (She goes to her mother) It’s not 
far. Only a day or so on the train. 


ma: Oh, Katherine . . . Darling! 
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AUNT JANE: Were you entertaining that young man barefoot? 
A minister of God! (Phyllis Love, Una Merkel) 


KATE: The 24th’s only a week away. 
That’s why we have to get married 
immediately. By Monday or Tuesday! 


MA: Monday or Tuesday! 


AUNT JANE: Emily, in the absence of 
Horace, Grandfather Pennypacker 
should be consulted. 


KATE: No, Aunt Jane. Father would be 
furious. We’ll tell Grandfather but we 
won't consult him. 


mA: Why isn’t your father here at a 
time like this? Why is he always in 
Philadelphia when things happen? 


KATE: We'll telegraph him. He’ll come. 


MA: Katherine, I must have time to 
think— 





(A portly, bewhiskered figure comes 
down Chester Street. He wears an 
elegant Prince Albert, a pearl-grey 
derby and carries a cane—brandishes 
a cane would be more correct. He 
turns in at the Pennypacker front 
gate, swings quickly up the steps. He 
spots LauRiIE’s ballet sign, rips it from 
the hook, dashes it to the ground.) 


KATE: Mother, this isn’t an ordinary 
marriage. It’s wild and sudden and 
wonderful! Willie’s gone to tell Dr. Fi- 
field now. He’s going to have the banns 
dispensed with. And Pa has to be here 
tomorrow for a conference with Dr. Fi- 
field. It’s very important. 


(There is a clatter of malacca against 
the front door.) 
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pavip: (Loud with respect and fear) 
Grampa Pennypacker!!! 


(HENRY, the eldest son—he’s eighteen 
—goes to open the door. The others 
spurt for the nearest evits.) 


AUNT JANE: Emily, if you don’t tell 
Grandfather Pennypacker, I will! 


KATE: Aunt Jane! (Turns to her mother) 
Mother, please! 


MA: Jane, if Grandfather Pennypacker 
is to be told, I'll be the one to tell him. 


(The oak doors swing wide, GRAMPA 
PENNYPACKER sweeps in. He offers no 
greeting. He comes center stage, doffs 
his derby, slams his cane on the table. 
Now he turns to MRS. PENNYPACKER.) 


GRAMPA: Emily, send the children to 
their rooms. 


(The children need no urging. Al- 
ready the youngest have slipped out 
the door. KATHERINE is the last. She 
stands unhappily halfway to the door. 
HENRY waits for her in the hall. ma 
PENNYPACKER turns to the hesitating 
KATHERINE. ) 


MA: Please, Katherine .. . 
GRAMPA: You heard your mother! 


(KATE shoots her mother one last 
pleading glance, closes the door be- 
hind her) 


I want a telegraph sent to Horace 
J. Pennypacker, Jr., ordering him to 
leave Philadelphia and come home 
immediately! 


mA: What is it now, Mr. Pennypacker” 


GRAMPA: Don’t play innocent with me, 
woman. You know full well what it 1s! 
My name! You’ve disgraced my good 
name for the last time. You! These chil- 
dren! And that rattle-brained husband 
of yours! (GRAMPA’s fist comes down on 
the table. The glass bowl and the tum- 
blers that surround it dance.) 


MA: Mr. Pennypacker! 


AUNT JANE: I begged Emily to consult 
you, Father. I begged her. 


GRAMPA: (Wheeling on JANE) Stay out 
of this! (Back to MRS. PENNYPACKER) 
I'm going to remind you, all of you, 
from Horace down, that every mouth in 
this family is fed by the business I 
started forty-five years ago! The busi- 
ness I’m still president of! And so help 
me... (The fist comes down on the 
table again.) 


MA: Mr. Pennypacker, my Waterford 
glass! 


GRAMPA: Your Waterford glass? My 
Waterford glass! There isn’t a thing in 
this house— 


MA: Mr. Pennypacker! You may be head 
of your pork works... 
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GRAMPA: You will not refer to my com- 
pany as the pork works! 


mA: You may be head of the Penny- 
packer Prime Products, but you're not 
the head of this house. My husband is. 
And in his absence, attending to your 
business in Philadelphia, I am. I don’t 
know how you found out so soon, but 
if Katherine has made up her mind on 
the most important— 


craMPa: Who said anything about Kath- 
erine, woman? It’s Horace I’m talking 
about. 


MA: Horace? 


GRAMPA: Horace! Your husband! My, 
God forgive me, son! 


MA: What’s Horace done now? 


GRAMPA: (Unfurls a newspaper from his 
pocket) Yesterday’s Philadelphia Bul- 
letin! From the magazine rack down at 
the club. I removed it! (crampa holds 
the paper out for MRS. PENNYPACKER to 
read. AUNT JANE leans her head along- 
side her sister-in-law’s. Then a bel- 
low—) Horace J. Pennypacker, Jr., 
elected President of the Philadelphia 
Chapter of the Darwin League of 
America! 


MA: I don’t see what’s wrong... 


AUNT JANE: Horace has joined another 
club. 


GRAMPA: The Darwin League! Another 
club! 


AUNT JANE: What does it mean, Father? 


GRAMPA: It means that brother of yours 
is shouting from the roof-tops of Phila- 
delphia that he’s a monkey. Worse yet, 
that I’m a monkey! That we're all 
monkeys 


AUNT JANE: Oh my heavens, no! 


GRAMPA: Oh my heavens, yes! 


ma: If I know my husband, Mr. Penny 
packer— 


GRAMPA: The Philadelphia Bulletin’s 
lying, I suppose. They made it up out 
of ink and sawdust. Read it woman, 
read it! Then tell me how you like being 
the mother of eight little ring-tailed 
baboons. 


MA: I don’t choose to read it, Mr. 
Pennypacker. If Horace is sponsoring 
another organization he’ll tell me all 
about it when he comes home. 


GRAMPA: And you'll approve— 


MA: My husband has never and will 
never do anything of which I could not 
approve, Mr. Pennypacker—wholeheart 
edly approve! 


AUNT JANE: It could be Horace is doing 
somebody a favor, joining their club 
just to help them along. . 


GRAMPA: Joining them? If I know that 
idiot, he started this. Like he started 
everything else around here. The Henry 
George Club five years ago! Single tax! 
Single tax, my foot! Soak the rich is 
what it really was: And votes for wom- 
en! Who talked those fifty fat-bottomed 
females into chaining themselves to the 
gates outside City Hall when they should 
have been home doing their housework? 
Twenty years I’ve stood by watching 
the soapbox antics of this family. 
Laurie, a child of sixteen, giving danc- 
ing lessons. With a sign hanging out 
front like—like a bordello! Henry, booted 
out of school ’cause he can’t add two 
and two. But he’s going to go on the 
stage! With his father’s encouragement! 
This never was a Christian home! It’s 
a three-ring circus! With your husband 
the head clown! Well, it’s going to stop! 
All of it! I want Horace notified— 


AUNT JANE: We were just about to tele- 
graph him, Father. 


GRAMPA: Sign my name to the telegraph 
and send Henry down to the office with 
it immediately. I want Horace home 
tomorrow! 


AUNT JANE: Yes, Father. He’ll be here 
tomorrow, Father. 


(He retrieves his derby and cane, 
starts for the door. At the door he 
turns.) 


GRAMPA: Do you know what they asked 
me at the Club when they read this? 
Where was the Pennypacker tail this 
week? Was I wearing it inside my 
trousers or out? 


(The old man swings open the golden 
oak doors. EDWARD, DAVID and BEN 
tumble onto the parlor floor. GRAMPA 
PENNYPACKER shoots a parting glare at 
MRS. PENNYPACKER for this final inso- 
lence, then he stalks out between the 
prostrate children as the lights dim.) 


Scene II 


One p.m., the following day. KATE is 
having her mother’s wedding gown re- 
fitted. She stands on a hassock. MA 
PENNYPACKER is on her knees pinning up 
a new hem. AUNT JANE is seated nearby 
holding a pincushion. BEN comes racing 
down Elm Street with packages. He has 
just been to the store. He climbs the 
porch stairs, leaps over EDWARD who’s 
lying there fixing the tail of his kite. 
LAURIE hurries down the hall stairway, 
a box of letter paper and envelopes on 
her arm. She pauses as she passes KATH- 
ERINE on the hassock, sighs admiringly 
at the wedding dress, then joins ELIZA- 
BETH on the back porch where they both 
get busy addressing wedding invitations. 
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KATE: Why isn’t Pa here? 
ma: You'll have to hold still if I’m to 
finish this hem. 


KATE: He said in his telegraph he’d 
catch the first train this morning. He’s 
two hours late. 


MA: He’s more than likely gone shop- * 


ping. You know your father, he never 
comes home empty-handed from 
Philadelphia. 


(LAURIE enters with a list.) 


LAURIE: Mother, what’s this name? I 
can’t make it out. 


MA: (Looking at the list, then at AUNT 
JANE) The Cluetts. Do they have to be 
invited? 
AUNT JANE: They’re cousins, twice re- 
moved. 


ma: (To LauRIE, spelling it) C-l-u-e-t-t. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hubert. 


LAURIE: (On her way to the door) Eliz- 
abeth and I have half the envelopes 
done. (LAURIE exits.) 


AUNT JANE: I hope you both realize the 
envelopes won’t match the invitations. 
The paper will be different. 


MA: We've got more important things 
to worry about than envelopes. 


(There’s a gentleman climbing the 
front steps. The doorbell sounds.) 


KATE: Maybe that’s Poppa! 


AUNT JANE: Your father never rang a 
doorbell in his life. 


KATE: It isn’t the Fifields, is it? 


MA: It’s nowhere near two o'clock, 
Katherine. (Climbing to her feet) That’s 
as much as I can do. It still needs letting 
out in the bodice. 


AUNT JANE: (Surveying the bride-to-be) 
Girls nowadays don’t have the waists 
their mothers had twenty years ago. 


MA: It looks lovely on you. Take it off 
now and get over to Miss Peabody’s. If 
you hurry, you'll be back in plenty of 
time. 


(DAVID puts his head in the door.) 
pavip: A man to see Pa. 


MA: Did he say who he is, son? 
pavip: No, ma’am. 
ma: Have him come in. 


(KATE, gathering up her train, goes 
through the door as a small, neatly 
set-up gentleman enters. They almost 
collide.) 


MAN: I beg your pardon. (KaTE looks at 
him nervously, then goes. The new- 
comer faces MA) Mrs. Pennypacker? 
(ma nods) My name is Quinlan, ma’am. 
From the Wilmington Post. Is Mr. 
Pennypacker in? 
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MA: May I ask why you want to see 
him? 


QUINLAN: (Taking a newspaper from 
under his arm) We're following up a 
story on him in the Philadelphia Bul- 
letin. (As he puts his hat on a chair, he 
spots GRAMPA’s copy of the Philadelphia 
Bulletin. He lifts it) I see you’ve read 
the story. 


MA: I’m aware of it. As yet I have no 
certain knowledge the Mr. Pennypacker 
referred to in the Philadelphia paper is 
my husband. 


QUINLAN: Nor have we, ma’am. Which 
is why I'm here. . . . Possibly you can 
help me. It is true, isn’t it, your hus- 
band is the president of the Wilmington 
Chapter of the League for Women’s 
Rights? 

MA: I couldn’t say. He may be. 


QuINLAN: As he is also of the Henry 
George League; The Association for the 
Advancement of Science; the Society to 
Bring George Bernard Shaw to Ameri- 
ca... By the way, who is George 
Bernard Shaw? 


ma: Mr. Quinlan, you came to interview 
my husband, not me. Mr. Pennypacker 
is expected back from Philadelphia very 
shortly. If you call again, I have no 
doubt you will be furnished with ca- 
pable and accurate answers to all your 
questions. 


QUINLAN: I see. Thank you, ma’am. (He 
lifts his hat from the chair) Might I 
ask, Mrs. Pennypacker, what your hus- 
band does in Philadelphia? 


ma: My husband is vice-president of 
Pennypacker Prime Products. There’s 
a branch in Philadelphia. My husband 
divides his time evenly between the two 
cities. He spends every other month in 
Philadelphia. 


QUINLAN: I apologize for disturbing you 
ladies. Thank you for your courtesy. I'll 
call again. (He exits.) 


AUNT JANE: Now it’s the Wilmington 
Post. Haven’t we enough trouble with- 
out Horace dragging the family name 
through the local papers? 


MA: Horace doesn’t care what the papers 
say. You should know your brother by 
now. Some people read the news, some 
people make it... . 


(TEDDIE enters.) 


TeppIE: Aunt Jane, you said you were 
going to rehearse us in our assignments. 


AUNT JANE: Bring Edward and David 
here. 


(As TEDDIE exits, KATE enters. She is 
in street clothes. She carries her wed- 
ding dress in a bor.) 


KATE: Who was that man? 


ma: A reporter to see your father. 
KATE: About the wedding? 
ma: No, dear. 


AUNT JANE: Don’t expect to compete 
with your father when it comes to 
making headlines. 


ma: You'd better hurry if you’re to be 
back in time. 


KATE: Mother, if he gets here before 
i were 


ma: I know, Katherine. I know. 


(TEDDIE re-enters. He has pavip and 
EDWARD in tow.) 


KATE: Whatever you do, don’t let him 
talk to Dr. Fifield till I get back. 


ma: I'll do my best. 
(KATE exits, MA goes upstairs.) 


pavip: Aunt Jane, do we have to do 
this on Saturday? It’s work. 


AUNT JANE: (To the boys) If and when 
this wedding takes place, each of you 
is to have a special assignment. I know 
for your sister’s sake you'll carry it 
out like little gentlemen. . . . Edward, 
you’re to be door opener. I want the 
door to start opening as soon as the 
guests mount the stairs. 


TEDDIE: How? He can’t see through the 
door. 


AUNT JANE: (Her hand lifts, silencing 
TEDDIE) David, here, is to be your page. 
He’ll be on watch at the window. When 
someone turns in at the gate, he’ll call 
out to you. Let’s try it once. David, 
your post is at the window. (EDWARD 
has started for the front door) Edward, 
in here first. I want to watch you both. 
We'll make believe this is the front 
door. .. . David, ready? (pavip nods) 
Ready Edward? (He is) All right! The 
guest is coming up the front stairs . . . 


pavip: (Yanks the shutter back) Here 
comes somebody! 


(A young man is seen coming through 
the front gate.) 


AUNT JANE: No, no, David. Don’t open 
the shutters. You can see through them 
easily enough. 


(EDWARD has swung the door open on 
cue.) 


DAVID: But somebody is coming, Aunt 
Jane. 


AUNT JANE: Quiet, David. From the be- 
ginning again. Places, everybody .. . 


(The dell rings.) 


TEDDIE: Pop! (He starts to bolt, but Ep- 
warp’s nearer the door.) 


AUNT JANE: Teddie! 


DAVID: I told you somebody was com- 
ing, really coming. 
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AUNT JANE: One is enough to open the 
door! This is just what I don’t want to 
happen when the wedding guests ar- 
rive. Wild Indians in the hall! 


EDWARD: (His head in the door) Some- 
body to see Pa. A man. 


AUNT JANE: Did you ask his name? 
EDWARD: Nope. 

AUNT JANE: Nope? 

EDWARD: No, ma’am. 


AUNT JANE: Don’t leave him standing 
there. Bring the gentleman in. (EDWARD 
goes) I don’t know what they’re teach- 
ing you in school for English. 


(EDWARD returns with a 
YOUNG MAN of sixteen.) 


nervous 


YOUNG MAN: I beg your pardon, I’m 
looking for Mr. Horace Pennypacker, 
Jr. Does he live here? 


AUNT JANE: He does. But he’s not here 
at the moment. 


YOUNG MAN: 
Pennypacker? 


Are you expecting Mr 


AUNT JANE: We always are. Any hour, 
any minute. 


YOUNG MAN: I’ve got to see him. It’s 
terribly important. Could I wait? 


AUNT JANE: If it’s business, Mr. Penny- 
packer has an office downtown. 


YOUNG MAN: I just came from his office. 
He wasn’t there. 


AUNT JANE: Is it business? 


YOUNG MAN: No, ma’am. It’s personal. 
And it’s very urgent. 


AUNT JANE: Edward, fetch your mother. 
(Both Epwarp and pavip bolt for the 
They collide) David! Edward! 
(They halt sheepishly, rub their heads) 
Never mind. I'll go myself. (To the 
caller) One second, please. 


door. 


(She goes out the door. The yYounc 
MAN paces nervously while the boys 
stare at him.) 

YOUNG MAN: Is this a boarding house? 


DAVID: Boarding house! 
TEDDIE: It’s our home! We live here! 


YOUNG MAN: But Mr. Pennypacker lives 
with you, doesn’t he? 


EDWARD: Where do you think he lives? 


YOUNG MAN: I don’t know where he 
lives in Wilmington. I’ve been trying to 
find him all morning. 


(AUNT JANE returns with MA PENNY- 
PACKER and BEN.) 


MA: May I be of help? 


I'm trying to find Mr. 
Horace Pennypacker. 


YOUNG MAN: 


ma: He’s on his way here from Phila- 
delphia. 
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MA: You'll have to hold still if I’m to finish this hem. 
(Martha Scott, Phyllis Love, Una Merkel) 





YOUNG MAN: I know. He got the seven 
o’clock train out this morning. I missed 
it by a few minutes. 


MA: He made the seven o’clock? 
YOUNG MAN: I saw him get on 


MA: I can’t tell you where he is then 
My son’s gone down to the station to 
meet him. 


YOUNG MAN: If he’s coming here, could 
I wait, please? I have to see him. 


mA: Can you tell me what for? 


YOUNG MAN: No, ma’am. I don’t think 
I can. It—it’s personal—I’ve come all 
the way from Philadelphia. 


MA: My son will show you into the 


sitting room . . . Teddie 
YOUNG MAN: Thank you 


(MA PENNYPACKER 
MAN follows TEDDIE out.) 


nods, the YOUNG 


MA: Schoolboys can get here from Phil- 
adelphia but not Horace. 


(ELIZABETH enters tearfully from the 
back porch, Laurie following her.) 


ELIZABETH: Mother, Laurie’s rewriting 
my envelopes. She says my handwrit- 


ing isn’t good enough. 


(MA puts her arm around ELIZABETH 
They exit with LAURIE and BEN onto 
the porch. TEDDIE returns.) 


AUNT JANE: (Clapping her hands) Ah, 


Teddie! To your posts again, boys 


(GRAMPA PENNYPACKER’S figure can 
be discerned coming down Chester 


Street.) 


pAviD: Aunt Jane, can Edward do my 
job? I feel silly! 


AUNT JANE: No job is silly, David. You 
make it silly 


(GRAMPA has ripped down LAuRIE’s 
sign in fury. Now there is a clatter 
of the old man’s cane against the front 
door. DAVID starts for the porch door. 
EDWARD slides after him.) 


AUNT JANE: Edward! David! Greet your 
grandfather! 


(The boys come back with their chins 
low. In a moment, enter GRAMPA 
PENNYPACKER. ) 


GRAMPA: Tell Horace I’m here. 


(GRAMPA hangs his cane on TEDDIE’S 
arm, hands the boy his hat. EpwarpD 
and DaAviD speed out the door with a 
hurried, “Hello, Grampa.”) 


AUNT JANE: Horace hasn’t arrived yet, 
Father. He’s . . . 


GRAMPA: Hasn’t arrived yet? 


AUNT JANE: (Nervously) He got the first 
train out of Philadelphia this morning. 
We're expecting him any minute. Hen- 
ry’s gone to meet him. (GRAMPA stares at 
AUNT JANE, then he slumps into a chair. 
AUNT JANE comes to him, slides an otto- 
man under his feet) Can I get you a 
glass of claret? 


GRAMPA: (Almost softly) What have I 
done to deserve this kind of treatment? 
Why do they do this to me? My own 
flesh and blood! 


AUNT JANE: Do what, Father? 


GRAMPA: (A roar—half out of the chair) 
You know what! What’s going on in 
this house? Right now”? 


AUNT JANE: (Panic-stricken) You know? 


cramMpPa: (Now he’s on his feet) Did you 
think you could keep it a secret? 


AUNT JANE: Emily wanted Horace to tell 
you. 


GRAMPA: (Pacing) Why didn’t he? Do 
you know how I found out? (JANE is 
helpless) This morning, George is serv- 
ing me breakfast. “I’m happy about 
Miss Katherine,” he says. Do I know 
what George is talking about? I have 
to ask him. He told me. He loved telling 
me. He got it from the cook. She got 
it from your cook. I find out about 
my own grandchild’s wedding across 
the back alleys of Wilmington through 
servants’ gossip! 


AUNT JANE: Everything’s so rushed. We 
haven’t even had time to have an- 
nouncements printed. 


GRAMPA: I was going to get an announce- 
ment, was I? That’s treatment for 
thirty-second cousins. I’m the girl’s 
grandfather. 


(He bangs the table with his fist. The 
Waterford glass rattles. AUNT JANE 
ifts it.) 


AUNT JANE: I begged Emily to go see 
you before she consented to this, Father. 
I begged her. 


crampa: (Stalking her) Why didn’t she? 


AUNT JANE: (Balancing the tray of glass- 
ware) I don’t know, I don’t know. 


GRAMPA: I'll tell you why. Because 
there’s a conspiracy going on here. You, 
Emily, the whole lot of you, knew 
plenty well what I'd do about it. (He 
lowers himself into the chair, again 
kicking the ottoman AUNT JANE had set 
for him) Where did Katherine meet 
this boy? Who is he? 

AUNT JANE: He’s Dr. Fifield’s son Wilbur 
He’s just returned from the seminary. 


GRAMPA: Seminary”? He’s a minister? 
AUNT JANE: Yes, Father. 


cRAMPA: Good grief! That’s worse! What 
are they going to live on? Holy water? 
—Where is he a minister? 


AUNT JANE: He’s been assisting here at 
St. Mark’s for about a year now. We 
all expected him to become permanent 
assistant to Dr. Fifield and stay with us. 


GRAMPA: Well, is he? 


AUNT JANE: No—no sir. He’s got a par- 
ish of his own, I think. 


GRAMPA: In Wilmington? 
AUNT JANE: In Rhode Island. 


GRAMPA: Rhode Island? He's 
Katherine to Rhode Island? 


taking 


AUNT JANE: Yes, Father 


GRAMPA: (Erupting out of his chair) 
Then it’s true! 


AUNT JANE: What’s true, Father? 


GRAMPA: What every servant's tongue 
on Grove Street is wagging about. 
When is he taking her? 


AUNT JANE: Right after the ceremony 
GRAMPA: Why? 


AUNT JANE: 
prove. 


Please don’t think I ap- 


GRAMPA: Why? Why? 


AUNT JANE: The Bishop of Rhode Island 
sent Wilbur a telegraph 


Grampa: The Bishop of Rhode Island, 
my underwear’ He could stay here with 
his father, you said. Right here in 
Wilmington. 


AUNT JANE: He doesn’t want to. Dr 
Fifield is probably just as upset as 
we are. 


GRAMPA: I don’t care how Dr. Fifield 
feels. I didn’t even know the old fool 
had a son! They’re running away 
Do you realize that? They're running 
away! 


(The door opens. MA PENNYPACKER 
enters.) 


ma: Mr. Pennypacker, you can be heard 
on the second floor. 


GRAMPA: I’ll be heard in Timbuctoo be- 
fore I’m through. Come in and sit 
down. (MA PENNYPACKER comes in wear- 
ily, drops into a chair. GRAMPA does a 
turn around the table) Emily, to the 
best of my knowledge, when two peo- 
ple get married, it’s with the consent of 
their parents and anybody else who's 
concerned, after a reasonable courtship, 
publicly announced, of at least two 
years. In an emergency, one year. 
That’s the way I got married. That’s 
the way you got married. That’s the 
way it’s done in a Christian, civilized 
society. Am I right? 


ma: Horace— 


GRAMPA: To hell with Horace! I asked 
you the question. Am I right? 


ma: Yes, I suppose so. 


GRAMPA: Then in the name of Heaven, 
explain if you can this... this... 
steeplechase to the altar of God you're 
conducting here this week-end. 


ma: (Rises) Mr. Pennypacker! 


GRAMPA: I didn’t come here to argue 
with you, Emily. I've come to help. 
I'm Katherine’s grandfather. If there 
are dirty shirttails in this family, take 
them out! 


AUNT JANE: Dirty shirttails! 


MA: Katherine loves Wilbur. Wilbur 
loves her, Mr. Pennypacker. They want 
to get— 


GRAMPA: They want to get married be- 
cause they’re in love. Is that what you 
choose to think? 


mA: What other reason is there why 
anybody should get married? 


GRAMPA: You don’t know? 


MA: I can’t imagine any, Mr. Penny- 
packer. 


(Down Chester Street, two figures in 
sacerdotal black approach the Pen- 
nypacker house. They are DR. FIFIELD 
and the prospective bridegroom.) 


GRAMPA: Do you know they’re running 
away? Do you approve of that, too? 


ma: Wilbur got a sudden appointment, 
and he— 


GRAMPA: I don’t care about Wilbur. Do 
you approve? 


ma: It’s Katherine’s life, Mr. Penny- 
packer. 


GRAMPA: (He does a turn around the 
table) Emily, does Katherine have to 
get married? Is that why she’s leaving 
W:'mington? 
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DR. FIFIELD: An admission, Mr. ch any ancient but true, that 


New England still offers a fertile 
(Thomas Chalmers, Glenn Anders, Martha Scott) 





mA: Mr. Pennypacker! 


AUNT JANE: Father! Wilbur’s a minister 
of God! 


GRAMPA: He’s a man! 


(The door opens, the two clerics 
enter. MRS. PENNYPACKER steps for- 
ward nervously.) 


MA: Dr. Fifield, come in. And Wilbur. 


(DR. FIFIELD is a thin, ascetic man 
with a’ manner of intoning his words, 
pulpit fashion. DR. FIFIELD wears his 
collar reversed.) 


DR. FIFIELD: A most elegant little butler 
on the front door, Mrs. Pennypacker. 
And efficient, I might add. 


mA: Thank you, Dr. Fifield. 


DR. FIFIELD: Ah, Miss Jane ... And 
Mr. Pennypacker! It is good to see you 
again, sir. 

GRAMPA: (Ignoring the doctor. His eyes 
riveted on the bridegroom) I don’t 
think we’ve met. 


witsur: I’m Wilbur Fifield, sir. 


(There is a chorus of hasty apologies 
from the others.) 


DR. FIFELD: I beg your pardon, Mr. Pen- 
nypacker. I thought you knew my son 


GRAMPA: I don’t know your son, Doctor, 
but I intend to. (Spins on wiBuR) Do 
I understand, young man, you're for- 
saking Wilmington for Rhode Island? 


witsur: If forsaking is the word, sir 
Yes, sir 


GRAMPA: Why? 
MA: Mr. Pennypacker! 


AUNT JANE: Shouldn’t we all go into 
the garden? 


GRAMPA: I asked this young man a ques- 
tion, Jane. (He turns again to wILBuR) 
Why are you leaving Wilmington, M. 
Fifield? 


WILBuR: My work calls me io Rhode 
Island, Mr. Pennypacker. I’ve received 
an appointment from the Bishop there 


eld for the missionary. 


DR. FIFIELD: (Lightly) Hail realm of 
rogues, renowned for fraud and 
guile, 

All hail, ye knaveries of yon little isle 

The wiser race, the snares of law to 
shun, 

Like lot from Sodom, to Rhode Island 
run. 


GRaAMPA: Which means what, Doctor? 


DR. FIFIELD: An admission, Mr. Penny- 
packer, ancient but true, that New 
England still offers a fertile field for 
the missionary. 


GRAMPA: There are no sinners left in 
Wilmington? 


DR. FIFIELD: A consummation devoutly 
to be wished. But I hardly think we'll 
see it in our time, sir. 


GRAMPA: Nor do I, Doctor, when there 
may be one right in this room! 
(DR. FIFIELD rocks on his heels. The 
door opens. The YouNG MAN who's 
been waiting in the sitting room 
enters.) 





YOUNG MAN: (To MRS. PENNYPACKER) 
I beg your pardon, could I ask if Mr. 
Penypacker has come yet? 


cramPpa: (Booms) Who are you? 


AUNT JANE: A young man come to see 
Horace from Philadelphia. 


GRAMPA: You're interrupting a private 
family discussion! 

MA: (To the vouncG MAN) You'll have 
to wait in the other room. (MA PENNY- 
PACKER urges him out the door.) 


YOUNG MAN: I thought he might have 
come in while I was sitting there. 


(MA PENNYPACKER closes the door be- 
hind him, turns quickly to the 
others.) 


MA: Jane, will you take Doctor and 
Wilbur into the garden? Doctor, you'll 
want to see the place we’ve selected for 
the altar. 


GRAMPA: (A roar) Emily! 


(But ma has both ministers by the 
arm steering them out the door. The 
good pocTor is staring in anguish at 
GRAMPA as he goes.) 


MA: (To DR. FIFIELD) You'll tell me if it 
meets with your approval. (ma closes 
the door behind the unhappy wI-LBuR 
and his father. She faces GRAMPA) Mr. 
Pennypacker, Katherine is not your 
child! 

(A figure in a gray Chesterfield is 

seen mounting the front stairs.) 


GrRaMPA: Anyone who answers to the 
name of Pennypacker is responsible to 
me for that name! 


(The door opens, TEDDIE comes in.) 


TEDDIE: Grampa, there’s a man to see 
ae 


GRAMPA: I’m not here! Get rid of him! 
... Listen to me, Emily— 


(The man in the gray Chesterfield 
pushes past TEDDIE at the door.) 


MAN: Mr. Horace Pennypacker? 
GRAMPA: Who are you? 


MAN: Are you Mr. 
packer? 


Horace Penny- 


GRAMPA: Are you in the habit of forc- 
ing your way into houses? 


MAN: (Flashes a badge under his coat. 
He’s a sheriff) I have a summons for 
you. 

GRAMPA: A summons! 


sHERIFF: That’s right, sir. 


(He passes the document to GRAMPA. 
GRAMPA takes out his pince-nez, stud- 
ies it a moment. The SHERIFF is on his 
way out of the room.) 


GRAMPA: Hold on! This is not for me! 
This is for Horace Pennypacker, Junior. 


SHERIFF: Well? 


GRAMPA: 
Senior. 


I’m Horace Pennypacker, 


SHERIFF: Let’s not play games, Mr. Pen- 


nypacker. I’ve come all the way from 
Philadelphia. 


GRAMPA: I’m not in the habit of playing 
games, Sheriff. 


(AUNT JANE returns.) 


SHERIFF: I was told at the plant on 
Rowan Street that Horace Penny- 
packer, Jr., lives here. Does he? 


GRaAMPaA: If it’s my son you're looking 
for, he lives in a caboose on the B and 
O Railroad. 


MA: I’m Mrs. Pennypacker. Can you 
tell me what the summons is for? 


SHERIFF: It’s the City of Philadelphia. 
Your husband’s house there has been 
condemned by right of eminent domain. 


ma: My husband’s house? 


GRAMPA: Horace Pennypacker, Junior, 
owns no property in Philadelphia. 


SHERIFF: The City of Philadelphia says 
he does. The City would like to run a 
new trolley line through the site. He’ll 
be paid a fair price for the property. 
Everybody else has sold. He refuses. 
It’s got something to do with his being 
against the principle of eminent do- 
main. 


Ma: There must be some mistake. 
SHERIFF: I don’t think there is, ma’am 


AUNT JANE: When my brother’s in Phil- 
adelphia, he stays at the Schirmer 
Hotel. 


SHERIFF: I don’t know anything about 
that, ma’am. All I have to do is get rid 
of this piece of paper. Is Mr. Penny- 
packer expected here today? 


(MA PENNYPACKER looks helplessly in 
the direction of GRAMPA.) 


cramMpa: Sheriff, Mr. Pennypacker is 
never where he’s expected to be. I’m 
sorry we can’t help you. 


SHERIFF: (To ma) If I were you, ma’am, 
I'd teach your husband a little respect 
for the law. I’ve been chasing him a 
week now... . I'll be back. (He evits.) 


AUNT JANE: Will they put him in jail? 
GRAMPA: If they don’t, I will. 
AUNT JANE: Father! 


(LAURIE bursts in the door in her 
bridesmaid’s gown.) 


LAURIE: How do you like me? I’m going 
to be maid of honor. (She does a pirou- 
ette. The skirt whirls) It’s Aunt Jane’s, 
Grandfather. The dress she wore at 
Mother’s wedding. All we had to do 
was add a new sash. 


YOUNG MAN: I beg your pardon... 


crampa: (Exploding) Is this a private 
home or a street corner? 


YOUNG MAN: (Determinedly) I couldn’t 
help seeing the man who just came in. 
He was looking for Mr. Pennypacker, 
wasn’t he? 


ma: Yes, he was. 


YOUNG MAN: I hope you didn’t tell him 
anything. He’s a sheriff. He’s trying to 
serve my father with a summons. 


ma: Your who? 

YOUNG MAN: My father. 

Grampa: Who’s your father? 
YOUNG MAN: Horace Pennypacker. 


GRAMPA: Horace Pennypacker? Horace 
Pennypacker from where? Philadel- 
phia? 
YOUNG MAN: Yes sir. 

(GRAMPA turns to MA.) 
MA: I'm terribly sorry, young man, I’m 
afraid you must have the wrong Pen- 
nypackers. And so has the sheriff. 


YOUNG MAN: I have? 


MA: The man you're looking for is 
your father, you said. 


YOUNG MAN: Yes, ma’am. 


ma: Our Mr. Pennypacker is already 
the father of eight children right here 
in this house. 


YOUNG MAN: (Crestfallen) I thought I 
had the right address. They gave it to— 


GRAMPA: (It’s a command) If you will 
excuse us! 

AUNT JANE: Father, he’s a Pennypacker 
We can at least treat him politely. (To 


the YOUNG MAN) What’s your first 
name? 


YOUNG MAN: Horace. Horace Penny- 
packer after my father. 


MA: Junior? 
HORACE: No, ma’am. The third. 
MA: The third? 


GRAMPA: There are some Pennypackers 
still proud of the name. 


HORACE 11: (To JANE) Can, you help 
me, ma’am? I don’t know where to 


look. 


GRAMPA: 
discuss! 


Jane! We have matters to 


MA: (Ignoring GRaAMpPa’s glower) Who 
gave you this address? 


(cRaMPA stalks to the other side of 
the room.) 


HORACE 111: I got it from my father’s 
office. I went there first. 


AUNT JANE: Where’s your father’s office? 


HORACE III: Rowan Street. 
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AUNT JANE: (As GRAMPA wheels) Rowan 
Street! 


MA: What business is he in? 


HORACE 111: He’s vice-president of Pen- 
nypacker Prime Products. 


GRAMPA: He’s what? 


HORACE II: He’s vice-president of Pen- 
nypacker. There are two branches. 
One here and one in Philadelphia. 


GRAMPA: Are you crazy? 


HORACE 111: No, sir. He’s vice-president, 
sir. 


GRAMPA: Is he? I’m president. 


HORACE 11: Then you must know my 
father. 


GRAMPA: Well I don’t! (Turns to MA 
PENNYPACKER) Isn’t there enough going 
on here today? 


(MA PENNYPACKER shakes a confused 
head.) 


AUNT JANE: (Woefully) There must be 
some mistake. There’s got to be some 
mistake. 


MA: What does he look like? Your 
father ... 


HORACE 1: He has blue eyes and brown 
hair. He always wears knickers. 


GRAMPA: He what! 
HORACE 111: He always wears knickers. 


(GRAMPA stares at the two women. 
AUNT JANE drops into a seat at this.) 


LAURIE: My father always wears 
knickers. 


mA: Laurie, go up, dear, and see how 
your sister’s getting along. 


LAURIE: Yes, Mother. (LAURIE goes but 
she hangs a quizzical look on HORACE III 
as she exits.) 


GRAMPA: (Hoarsely) Boy, who told you 


your father works at Pennypacker and 
Co.? 


HORACE 111: I know, sir. I’ve been there. 
GRAMPA: The Philadelphia plant? 
HORACE II: Yes, sir. 

GRAMPA: What street is it on? 


HORACE 111: Maple Street, 2031 Maple 
Street. It’s a big red building. When 
my grandfather first started the busi- 
ness it was only a small store. My 
father says that when anyone asked 
my grandfather what his business was 
he told them he ran an abattoir— (AUNT 
JANE groans. HORACE II turns to her) 
That’s French, ma’am. For slaughter- 
house. He always said my grandfather 
liked the money but he couldn’t face 
the fact he made it out of pigs... 


GRAMPA: (He does a circle around the 
library table, then to the ladies) Don’t 
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sit there! (They look at crampa help- 
lessly) Ask him some questions! 


ma: (In a thin voice) I don’t know any. 


AUNT JANE: Is your father’s full name 
Horace J. Pennypacker, Junior? 


GRAMPA: We settled that. 


AUNT JANE: I was only asking him about 
—the J. 


GRAMPA: Does your father belong to 
any clubs? 


HORACE 111: Not the businessmen’s kind. 
But he’s president of the Philadelphia 
Chapter of the Darwin League and he 
started the organization to bring George 
Bernard Shaw to— 


GRAMPA: That’s enough! 


(JANE gets up, pulls down the shade 
on the front window.) 


mA: Are you the only child? 

HORACE 111: No, ma’am. I’m one of nine. 
GRAMPA: Nine! 

HORACE 111: Yes, sir. 


(During this last, two figures emerge, 
stage left, cross in front and climb 
the Pennypacker steps. One is HENRY. 
The other wears tweed knickers and 
a Norfolk jacket. Both have their 
arms full of bundles. Those inside 
the Pennypacker parlor suddenly 
hear pandemonium break loose at 
the door. The bell clanks, the door 
is being booted down. TEDDIE runs to 
open. A moment later HENRY steps 
into the Pennypacker parlor, followed 
by his father, HORACE, JR., who drops 
his packages to the floor.) 


pa: We made it, Henry! We made it! 
(He leans over his wife and kisses her) 
Emily, you thought we died on the 
way, I can see it in your face. We went 
shopping. (He waves his hand at the 
presents, then he looks at them all) 
What are all the long chins for? I 
heard there was to be a wedding, not 
a funeral. (The sound of the children 
on the stairs is heard. Suddenly they 
come catapulting into the room and 
climb all over their father. paviw and 
EDWARD are fighting ELIZABETH for his 
embrace. Even Laurie forgets the dig- 
nity with which AUNT JANE’s dress in- 
vests her as she showers her father 
with kisses. PA PENNYPACKER comes up 
from a pile of necks and arms) That’s 
more like it. (He rubs the top of LAURIE’s 
head affectionately as he steps past her 
toward AUNT JANE) Janie, it isn’t as 
bad as that. Katharine will live through 
it all, you'll see... (He comes to 
HORACE Ill and puts his hand on the 
boy’s shoulder) Horace, m’boy, how 
are you? (AUNT JANE lowers slowly 
into a chair. MA PENNYPACKER stands 
aghast. PA crosses to GRAMPA PENNY- 


PACKER, who is stiff with terror and 
claps him on the back) Mr. Penny- 
packer, this one of those rare moments 
when you can be proud of me. Don’t 
know how we did it, but it looks like 
we've captured the left flank of the 
Episcopal Church. (Suddenly he stops. 
He looks back long and hard at HORACE 
m1. Then in the silence of the room, 
he adds:) Boy you belong in Phila- 
delphia .. . 


(AUNT JANE’s head pitches forward 
on her knees. MA PENNYPACKER’S two 
hands enshroud her face. GRAMPA 
PENNYPACKER staggers, then settles 
slowly into a nearby chair as the 
lights black out, and -) 


Curtain 


ACT TWO 


A few moments later. 


The scene is the same. PA PENNYPACKER, 
apparently the only calm person in the 
room, has pushed his way through 
the knot of anxious relatives about the 
prostrate AUNT JANE. He holds the lady’s 
head down forcibly between her knees. 
In a far corner of the room, GRAMPA, in 
a state of shock, sits slumped in a wing 
chair. Throughout the scene that fol- 
lows groans are heard from GRAMPA’S 
direction—no speech, just weird groans 
that now and again punctuate the pro- 
ceedings. Pa is still ministrating over 
AUNT JANE as HENRY rushes in with a 
glass of water. PA spurns it with a 
lifted hand 


pa: Wher somebody faints, son the 
blood drains out of the head. The 
scientific thing to do is to lower the 
head so the blood can flow back to the 


brain... (pa drinks the water.) 
HENRY: Yes, Pa. 


PA: (Feeling a wiggle from aunt JANE) 
She’s coming to now (Somebody 
has climbed the front steps. A bell is 
heard) See who that is, will you, 
Henry? (HENRY spurts for the door 
AUNT JANE is struggling under pa’s grip 
now. MA pulls pa’s hand away, lifts 
JANE’S head. HENRY comes back in.) 


HENRY: A man to see you, Pa. A re- 
porter from the Wilmington Post. 


mA: (She leaves off slapping aAuNT 
JANE’s cheek) Your father’s not home! 


Ppa: (Gently) That doesn’t happen to be 
true, Emily. There’s no reason to avoid 
the press, now or any other time. (Then 
to HENRY) Your mother’s upset about 


Aunt Jane, son. . . . Bring the gentle- 
man in. Have him wait in the sitting 


room. (One of those groans here from 








GRAMPA as PA bends over his sister 
again. JANE is staring glassy-eyed into 
space. Now her gaze focuses on Pa. 
She lets out a short, high-pitched 
squeal, her head drops again into her 
lap, her arms dangle. pa shakes his 
head) She’s determined to faint, Emily. 


(pa lifts his sister bodily out of the 
chair as the Firre.ps, father and son, 
appear in the open doorway. PA starts 
for the door, a parade of PENNYPACK- 
ers following him.) 


DR. FIFIELD: Mr. Pennypacker! What's 
happened? 


PA: Doctor, how are you? And Wilbur 
... (He reaches out from AUNT JANE’s 
derriere, pumps wiisurR’s hand) Kath- 
erine telegraphed me the good news. 


WILBUR: (Gaping at the prostrate JANE) 
Th-thank you, sir. 


DR. FIFIELD: 
Miss Jane? 


Pa: (Flatly) She fainted; Doctor. For- 
give me, will you, while I get the 
patient upstairs? Be with you in a 
moment. 


But what’s happened to 


(He goes. MA PENNYPACKER gazes ap- 
prehensively at the Fifields, then at 
her brood. She doesn’t know whether 
to take the children with her or not. 
She turns to HENRY.) 


MA: Henry, keep the children quiet. 


HENRY: Yes, Ma. 


MA: (To the children) Stay with Henry. 
All of you. 


DR. FIFIELD: Could I be of assistance, 
Mrs. Pennypacker? 


(ma shakes her head in an agonized 
manner at DR. FIFIELD, then escapes 
out the door. wILBuR meanwhile has 
buttonholed HENRY.) 


wILBuR: What happened, Henry? 


HENRY: (He’s staring at HORACE 11) I 
don’t know. I’m not sure. 


(A distraught DR. FIFIELD comes to 
WILBUR now.) 


DR. FIFIELD: I don’t like this. I don't like 
it at all. (Another groan from GRAMPA 
—his chair faces out front. . .. The 
FIFIELDS spy the old man’s arms and 
legs dangling from the chair. DR. FIFIELD 
braces himself for a try at GRAMPA. 
WILBUR puts a restraining hand on his 
father’s arm but DR. FIFIELD removes it) 
Please, son, I must. For your sake as 
well as mine. (He crosses to where 
GRAMPA sits like a frozen Buddha) Mr. 
Pennypacker (There is no re- 
sponse) Mr. Pennypacker! 


wiLtpuR: (He’s come anxiously to HENRY 
again) Where’s Katherine? 


HENRY: She went out. 
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DR. FIFIELD: (He’s tapping GRAMPA now) 
Mr. Pennypacker! (crampa’s head lifts. 
He stares into the doctor’s face) If I’m 
not disturbing you, sir, I was under 
the impression there was something 
you wished to say— 


(But crampa’s hand comes up, si- 
lencing DR. FIFIELD. It reaches out, 
shoves him rudely aside. GRAMPA’s 
gaze travels across the room where 
HORACE 111 is backing away from the 
Pennypacker children. HORACE III 
spins in a frenzy, meets his grand- 
father’s glare. The old man’s jaw 
tightens menacingly at the interloper 
from Philadelphia. Horace 1 pulls 
up in a panic, is about to bolt from 
the room when PA PENNYPACKER comes 
in quickly from the hall. pa crosses 
to the mantel, begins rummaging 
behind the bric-a-brac. HORACE I!I 
speeds to his side.) 


pa: Henry, where does your mother 
keep the brandy? Never mind, I’ve got 
it! (He lifts a bottle from its hiding 
place. HENRY gets one of MRS. PENNY- 
PACKER’s Waterford glasses, brings it to 
his father) Not for me, son. For your 
Aunt Jane. (He heads for the door. At 
the door—) Doctor, forgive this run- 
ning about. I'll be with you in— 


(GRAMPA PENNYPACKER’S voice booms 
sepulchrally across the room.) 


GRAMPA: Leave the bottle! 


(PA gazes at the old man. He signals 
for HENRY, takes the glass from him, 
pours two fingers of brandy. He 
waves the bottle at GRAMPA, comes 
back, sets it down on the table, cen- 
ter. He calls to the FIFIELDS again 
from the door.) 


PA: (Indicating the packages and gifts 
he brought) There’s some claret in one 
of those. Henry, find it, will you? Pour 
the Doctor and Wilbur a drink. 


DR. FIFIELD: Please don’t concern your- 
self on our account, sir. 


pa: Nonsense. Pour one for me, too. 
We've got reason to celebrate. Right, 
Wilbur? 


DR. FIFIELD: I trust Miss Jane is all 
right. 


Ppa: (Holding up the brandy glass) She 
will be when she drinks this. I may 
have to tell her you blessed it. 


DR. FIFIELD: Please do. If it will help. 


(PA spies the forlorn HORACE 111 at his 
elbow, puts his arm around the lad’s 
shoulder.) 


pa: You'd better come with me, son. 


(HORACE 1 and pa exit. The door 
closes behind them. There are sounds 
from the far side of the room now. 
GRAMPA is hauling himself to his feet. 


This is a signal for the children to 
head for the door. They begin slip- 
ping out as GRAMPA makes his way 
unsteadily toward the table, center. 
DR. FIFIELD and son watch as GRAMPA 
pours himself a jigger of brandy, 
downs it in a gulp. He pours another 
as DR. FIFIELD’s eyebrows climb his 
forehead. GRAMPA swigs this one, too, 
belches, calls for HENRY as that young 
man brings the bottle of claret out of 
one of Pa’s packages.) 


GRAMPA: Boy! My hat and stick! 


(HENRY nods, puts the claret on the 
table, disappears into the hall. pr. 
FIFIELD straightens himself for an- 
other try, approaches the Senior 
Pennypacker.) 


DR. FIFIELD: Sir, as Katherine’s grand- 
father, naturally you’re concerned about 
her future... 


GrRaMPA: Doctor, what this family does 
concerns me no longer. You can tell 
them that for me. Every last one of 
them. I don’t belong in this house. I 
know now, I never did. (HENRY comes 
in with crampa’s hat and stick. The old 
man takes them from him. Then at 
DR. FIFIELD again) And if you know 
what’s good for you, man, you'll get 
out too! Get out now while the get- 
ting’s good! 

(The old man taps the hat on his 

head, strides solemnly out the door. 

HENRY exits after him.) 


DR. FIFIELD: 
that mean? 


(Staggered) W-what does 


WILBUR: I don’t know, sir... 


DR. FIFIELD: Are we the reason he 
doesn’t belong here? Is that what he’s 
trying to say? 


witsuR: No, Father, I don’t think so, 
Father. I wish Katherine were 
here. 


DR. FIFIELD: Wilbur, I tried to warn you. 
This compact has been entered into too 
hastily. Christian marriage is fraught 
with enough problems. 


witsur: There no problems between 
Katherine and me, Father. We love 
each other. We want to get married. 


DR. FIFIELD: Obviously, it’s not to be 
that simple. I could wish for your sake 
it were. (He does a turn around the 
table) Something has happened here, 
son, something terrible has happened. 
Someone has— 


(PA comes through the door.) 


pa: Gentlemen! Peace has come over 
the household. Now for some claret. 
(He lifts up the unopened bottle) You 
waited for me, Doctor. That wasn’t 
necessary. 


DR. FIFIELD: How is Miss Jane? 
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pa: Fine, Doctor, fine. The brandy did 
the trick. Not that she touched it. All 
I had to do was threaten her with it. 


DR. FIFIELD: I trust it’s not serious. 


pa: (He’s uncorking the bottle) Ah, 
but it is serious. That is to Jane’s way 
of thinking. But it’s not organic. 


DR. FIFIELD: I hope. . 
to blame. 


. we’re in no way 


pa: (He’s pouring, he stops) You, Doc- 
tor? How could that be? 


DR. FIFIELD: If not us, sir, then the 
marriage ... 


pa: What marriage? 


pR. FIFIELD: Wilbur and Katherine’s 
marriage naturally. 


pa: Oh, that marriage. (He starts pour- 
ing again) Noooh, no, Doctor. That 
marriage had nothing to do with it. If 
you must know who’s to blame for my 
sister’s fainting, I am. . . . You know 
what Thomas a Kempis said. 


DR. FIFIELD: Saint Thomas a Kempis?— 
Please, if that’s for me, sir, just a trace 
in the bottom of the glass. 


pa: But this is an occasion! . 
Wilbur? 


. . Right, 


witpur: (Nervously) Have you seen 
Katherine, sir, since you arrived? 


pa: No, I haven't. .. . You’re not going 
to refuse me, are you, son? 


witsur: Fill mine up. 
pa: That’s the way to talk. 


DR. FIFIELD: (Stares first at his son) You 
were about to quote Saint Thomas a 
Kempis. 

pa: “Those who travel, seldom come 
home holy.” (Lifting his glass) Here’s 
to you, son. And to Katherine. May it 


be a free ... full . . . happy life for 
you both. 


witpur: Thank you. 


(DR. FIFIELD sips. PA takes a good swig. 
WILBUR hesitates.) 


pa: (To witsur) Drink up, boy. 
witsur: I’d be drinking to myself. 
PA: People have died of thirst for po- 


liteness’ sake. You’re for this wedding, 
aren’t you? 


WILBUR; Yes, sir. 


pa: Then drink. (Sniffing his wine) An 
old Greek in Philadelphia makes this 


for me. 


DR. FIFIELD: You quoted Thomas a Kem- 
pis, sir. I was not aware you read 
theology. 


pa: I read everything, Doctor. Like a 
spy. (Then looking about) By the way 

. what happened to my esteemed 
parent? 
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PA: Doctor, how are you? And Wilbur—Katherine telegraphed me the 
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WILBUR: He left, sir. 
pa: (A shrug) He'll be back. 


DR. FIFIELD: (A slight cough. Here he 
goes) I’m afraid he won’t. Mr. Penny- 
packer made that point rather force- 
fully clear. 


PA: He’s often forceful, Doctor. Seldom 
clear. (He finishes his claret with a 
flourish) Gentlemen, I wish I could 
stay longer, but this promises to be a 
busy day. There’s a reporter waiting 
across the hall; I haven’t seen the 
bride-to-be yet . . . and I believe my 
wife has a few questions she’d like me 
to answer. 


witsuR: (Only too eager) It’s all right, 
Mr. Pennypacker. We'll wait . . . 


DR. FIFIELD: (So stoutly even he’s sur- 
prised) We will not wait! (As Pa stares 
and wiLBuR quakes) I was given to 





understand, sir . . . we were to have 
a discussion. There are some questions 


I, too, should like answered. 


pa: You too, Doctor? .. . I didn’t know 


WILBUR: Didn’t Katherine tell you in 
her telegraph .. . 


pa: All Katherine said in her telegraph 
was, “Come home immediately. I’m go- 
ing to marry wonderful Wilbur”... 
So I came home... 


witsuR: (Troubled) Then Katherine 
must have intended .. . 


PA: It’s all right, son. If your father 
has some questions, we’ll answer them 

here and now 
Doctor. 


fire away, 


DR. FIFIELD: What I have to say first 
concerns Mr. Pennypacker, Senior. He 
left, sir, instructing me to tell you that 





he was not now nor could ever again 
be considered part of this family. 


pa: Is that all? . . . All he said, I mean? 


DR. FIFIELD: He also said . . . that Wil- 
bur and I should get out! His exact 
words .. . “Get out now while the 
getting’s good.” What I want to know 
is why Mr. Pennypacker, Senior, as 
head of the family— 


pa: (His hand comes up) Wup, wup, 
wup! Mr. Pennypacker, Senior, is not 
head of this family. 


DR. FIFIELD: I meant nominally. 


pa: Not even nominally. Nominally my 
father is President of the Pennypacker 
Pork Works. Now there’s a title I 
neither begrudge nor deny him. 


DR. FIFIELD: Sir, the inference I reluc- 
tantly drew from Mr. Pennypacker’s 
behavior was that he strongly disap- 
proved of Katherine and Wilbur's 
marriage. 


pA: He probably does, Doctor . . . But 
he disapproves of so many things. I 
don’t see why that should disturb 
either you . . . or Wilbur. 


witeuR: I told Father we had your 
consent, sir. And Mrs. Pennypacker’s. 


pa: (Turning to him) In all honesty, 
son, you don’t have my consent. Nor 
my wife’s. 


DR. FIFIELD: Mr. Pennypacker! 


pa: My children have been educated to 
the responsibility that when one of 
them wants to get married, he or she 
makes the decision, picks the partner 
and that’s that. No one else in this 
family either approves or disapproves, 
consents or dissents on so important a 
subject as the selection of a life mate. 


(witpuR’s hands are working in frus- 
tration.) 


DR. FIFIELD: The restraint you practice 
is admirable, sir, but isn’t it a little .. . 


pa: Irresponsible? 


DR. FIFIELD: To put it mildly. 


pa: I don’t think so. The responsibility 
was never mine in the first place. Nor, 
in my opinion, is it yours in the case of 
Wilbur, here. The responsibility, if any, 
belongs, and rightly, to the life process 
known as: natural selection. 


DR. FIFIELD: 
lection? 


(Shocked) Natural se- 


witsur: Father, couldn’t we— 


DR. FIFIELD: (His hand lifts, silencing 
wILBuR) Isn’t that—Darwin’s theory? 


pa: More or less. Possibly a little Hor- 
ace Pennypacker, Junior, thrown in. 
You've read Darwin, Doctor? 


DR. FIFIELD: I have not, sir, nor do I 
intend to. 
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pa: Come, come, now. Why not? 


DR. FIFIELD: Because my Bishop has pro- 
nounced both Mr. Darwin’s theories 
and his writings for what they are— 
materialistic atheism. For me to read 
Mr. Darwin would be to court temp- 
tation. 


pa: I don’t know, Doctor. I read the 
Bible quite regularly. I don’t find my- 
self tempted by it. 


DR. FIFIELD: Mr. Pennypacker! 
witsur: (Plaintively) Father— 


(witeur’s effort is lost as the door 
opens, and a worried MRS. PENNY- 
PACKER enters.) 


ma: Excuse me, Doctor, could I talk 
with my husband a few minutes? 


witsurR: Mr. Pennypacker just got off 
a train, Father. It’s not fair to involve 
him in a discussion of this sort so soon 
after— 


pa: Not true, son. I enjoy a good dis- 
cussion. (To DR. FIFIELD) Doctor, we'll 
get around to all your questions sooner 
or later. But right now it would be a 
help if you’d let me attend to this re- 
porter chap across the hall and a few 
other matters .. . 


DR. FIFIELD: We will return to this, Mr. 
Pennypacker. (A bow to the lady of 
the house) Mrs. Pennypacker . . . Come 
Wilbur. 


(He leads the way stiffly to the porch 
door. At the door, WILBUR turns.) 


witsur: Where’s Katherine? Why isn’t 
she here? 


mA: She went to the dressmaker’s. 
She'll be back any minute. 


wiLBuR: I wish she’d hurry. (He evits.) 


pa: (Taking cigar from the humidor) 
Nervous bridegroom, if I ever saw one. 
But a nice boy. 


(ma closes the door. spins on her 


husband.) 


mA: How much did you tell them? 


pa: We talked about Katherine, about 
marriage in general. We got to Darwin— 


mA: (it’s a scream) Horace! (PA turns) 
How much do they know? 


va: Emily, this isn’t like you... 


Ma: (Spacing it) I want to know how 
much you told them. 


pa: If you mean about Philadelphia— 
nothing. It doesn’t concern the Fifields 

it does concern us however. And 
I'm sure if you ll— 


ma: Horace, be quiet! For the first time 
in your life, be quiet! (pa looks at his 
wife slaxntwise) I'm not going to debate 
with you. You’ll have reasons and logic 
for whst you did. You always have 


reasons—and logic. Right now there are 
two things I ‘want from you—just two. 
If I can find the strength, with the help 
of God, I’m going to see Katherine 
married—married and off to Rhode Is- 
land with Wilbur. I know my children, 
Horace. I know them better than you 
think you know them. If Katherine 
ever finds out what you’ve done, mark 
my word, there’ll be no wedding in this 
house. ... 


pa: Now, now, Emily. That’s very emo- 
tional and very feminine of you. But— 


mA: Whatever you’ve got to say can 
wait. Till Katherine’s gone. I'll listen 
to it then and I'll make my decision. 
But right now ... 


PA: Decision? What decision will you 
make? 


MA: I haven't finished—there’s some- 
thing else—(She takes a breath) You’ve 
got to get that—that boy out of this 
house! (Pa doesn’t speak. He’s staring 
unbelievingly at his wife) Horace, did 
you hear me? 


Pa: (Gently, almost sadly) I heard you, 
Emily, and I don’t know what to say. 
I expected this kind of reaction from 
Jane—from my father. But not from 
you, Emily. Not you... 


(That does it. ma cracks, she sinks 
into a chair, her face in her hands. 
The tears flow.) 


ma: Oh Horace... 


Pa: (Goes to her—then, tenderly) 
Emily, we don’t quarrel, you and I. 
In all the years, we never so much as 
raised voices at each other. . . . C’mon 
now—there isn’t anything a few min- 
utes’ calm, intelligent conversation— 


MA: I promised myself I wouldn’t cry. 
.. . I was going to be brave... 


pa: (He’s kneeling by her chair) You 
are brave. You always have been. Look, 
it’s my fault this announcement came 
the way it did. And I’m sorry. But I 
think you'll stop all this emotionalism 
just as soon as you let me explain. 
Because I can— 


MA: (Through her sobs) Can you ex- 
plain it to Katherine? I don’t care about 
me right now. Can you explain it to 
Katherine? 


Pa: My first duty is to you, Emily. But 
if you’re worried about Katherine, or 
any of the children, all I can say is— 
don’t be. They’re not ordinary chil- 
dren. They’re ours. They’re intelligent, 
they’ve got judgment and they’re com- 
pletely without prejudice .. . 


mA: You’re wrong, Horace. Oh, you’re 
so wrong—and I’m so ashamed. 


pa: (Back on his haunches) Ashamed? 
Ashamed of what? 
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Ma: I never thought I could be ashamed 
of anything you could do but I’m 
ashamed now—in front of the Fifields. 
I’m ashamed of what people are going 
to think. All of Wilmington, my friends, 
everybody! Oh how could you do it to 
me? Horace, how could you do it. . 


Pa: (He gets up—wounded) I don’t 
know how to answer that, Emily, be- 
cause we haven’t yet decided what I’ve 
done. And we won't be able to if you’re 
going to keep your face buried in 
your hands. . . . I only know I’m not 
ashamed. . . . Rather than shame, I feel 
pride in what— 


MA: (Looks up) Pride? 
pa: Yes, Emily. Pride. 


ma: You mean you— No it’s not pos- 
sible... 


pa: What's not possible? 


MA: You mean you .. . you've done 


something good? 
pa: I like to think I’ve tried... . 


MA: (Barely sniffing. Hope dawns in 
her face) You adopted this boy. You 
found him on the street... 


pA: Emily, there are nine— 


MA: You adopted all of them. You found 
a whole family. You felt sorry for them 
and you brought them all in to live 
with you... (But ma’s voice trails 
off on the last few words. It must be 
Pa’S expression.) 


pa: They’re my children, Emily. I mar- 
ried their mother. (The caterwauling 
starts again) Emily, Emily, this isn’t 
going to solve anything .. . (PA starts 
toward her.) 


MA: Don’t come near me! Don’t touch 
me! (PA pulls to a stop) You never 
loved me. You couldn’t have loved 


me... 


Ppa: Emily, you know better. I love you 
right now. I'll always love you... 


MA: How can you say that? When 
you've done the worst—you left me, 
Horace. You left me for another wo- 
man! 

pa: (A pause, then softly. pa’s deeply 
hurt) Is that it? Is that what I’ve done? 
(A moan is his only answer) And that’s 
what you think is shameful and scan- 
dalous? (ma gets up suddenly and runs 
for the door) Wait, please! Don’t go! 
(ma turns at the door) How do you 
know I didn’t marry this other woman 
first and—and left her, as you put it, 
because I fell in love with you? Would 
that make it more romantic—no, that’s 
not the word. Would that give you any 
more comfort? 


MA: (A pause, then—) D-did you? 


pa: I asked you the question and I wish 
you'd answer it. Because I’m honestly 
trying to find out how you think. 
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ma: Did you, Horace? (pa is deliberat- 
ing, trying to decide whether to tell 
her) Did you? 


Pa: Well, Emily— 


ma: (Suddenly) Oh my Heaven, don’t! 
Don’t tell me! 


pA: What’s the matter? 
* ma: It'd be worse. It’d be awful! 
pa: Good grief! 


MA: My marriage! It wouldn’t even be 
legal! All the children would be— 


(The door opens, HORACE It’s head 
pops in.) 
HORACE 111: Pa— Oh, excuse me, ma’am. 
I'm sorry. 


(ma is staring at him, one hand to 
her mouth. Now she lets out an agon- 
izing wail and disappears into the 
hall.) 


pa: Come in, son. Come in. (pa closes 
the door behind HORACE III.) 


HORACE 111: The newspaper man in the 
other room asked me to.. . 


PA: Forget about him, son. We'll get to 
him later .. . (He gets an arm around 
HORACE 111s shoulder) Horace, I im- 
agine you also have a few questions 
you want to ask. Right, boy? © 


HORACE I1I: I guess I do, Pa... 





pa: Could I ask a favor of you? The 
temper of this household is a bit hys- 
terical at the moment. Could you hold 
your questions till we both get back 
to Philadelphia? 


HORACE 111: I can wait, Pa. If that’s the 
way you want it... 


pa: Thanks, son. Now can you tell me 
why you came to Wilmington? 


HORACE 111: Because of the sheriff. He 
came this morning. With a summons. 
About the house and the trolley line 
He’s here in Wilmington, right now 


pa: And you came all the way here to 
tell me? 

Pa— 
Pa: (Calming him) It’s all right, son— 


(Rubbing his brow) Have you had any- 
thing to eat? 


HORACE 111: (Nodding) Yes, sir... 


HORACE 111: Not since breakfast. But 
I'm not hungry. . . . I thought I was 
doing the right thing. You always said 
use your initiative .. . 


PA: (On his way to the window) Let’s 
say initiative’s complicated matters a 
bit this time. (HE pulls the shutter to 
look for the SHERIFF.) 


HORACE 11: Will the sheriff put you in 
jail if he finds out, Pa? 


PA: No, but a few others may be enter- 
taining the idea. 





HORACE 111: What does it all mean, Pa? 
Why is he after you? 


(PA comes away from the window.) 


pa: He’s not after me, boy. He’s just 
doing his duty in what’s known as the 
due process of the law. I asked for this 
fight and I’m getting it. 


HORACE 111: But why, Pa? 


pa: Because sometimes it’s our respon- 
sibility to fight—even disobey. Remem- 
ber that essay I gave you to read by 
Henry Thoreau? 


HORACE 111: Which one, Pa? 
pa: On civil disobedience. 


HORACE 111: Oh . . . oh, yes. 


pa: Henry Thoreau was a great Amer- 
ican. He refused to pay taxes because 
he didn’t like the way things were go- 
ing in Washington. I don’t happen to 
like the way things are going in Phila- 
delphia. The City thinks it can tear 
down my house. I say it has no right 
to. I’m fighting the City. 


HORACE 111: I hope you win, Pa. 


pa: We'll win, boy. We'll win. Don’t 
you worry... . 


HORACE 11: I wouldn’t want to move, 
Pa. I like the house we live in—a lot. 


pa: We're not fighting for the house. 
What’s a house? It’s easy enough to get 
another one. We're fighting for a prin- 
ciple, you andI... 


HORACE 111: Oh... 


pa: What’s the matter, Horace? Don’t 
you like fighting for a principle? 


HORA,E II: I guess so, Pa. .. But I can 
like the house, too, can’t I? (Pa is star- 
ing perpleredly at HORACE III as KATH- 
ERINE comes hurrying up the front 
steps. The footsteps alert pa. He closes 
the shutter) The Sheriff? 


PA: (Turning from the window) No, 
son. Not exactly .. . 


(KATHARINE’S voice is heard in the 
front hall.) 


KATHERINE: Pa? Is Pa home yet? 


(PA snaps his 
Then:) 


fingers, hesitating. 


pa: I don’t like to do this to you, 
Horace. .. . Can you get behind here? 
(He indicates the shutters on the win- 
dow, stage right) And don’t come out 
till I give you the signal. 


(HORACE 1 gets obligingly behind 
cover as the door bursts open. KATH- 
ERINE enters.) 


KATE: Am I in time? 
pa: Is that how you greet your father? 


KATE: Oh, Pa... (She runs to him, 
buries her head against his chest.) 


pa: More like it. 


KATE: (Still in his embrace) Is Dr. Fi- 
field here? 


pa: He’s in the garden with Wilbur. 


KATE: Have you talked with him? 
Please tell me. 


pa: We had a glass of claret together. 
We had two glasses of claret .. . 


KATE: You didn’t say anything, did you? 


pa: Now, now Katherine. Calm down 
. . . I guess I said something. I always 
try to say something when I talk. If 
you mean was there any great, earth- 
shaking interchange of ideas? No. 


KATE: (A sigh of relief, her shoulders 
sag) Oh, Pa... 


Pa: Put it down as a preliminary skir- 
mish. The bulk of the inquisition is 
probably still to come... . 


KATE: Pa, it’s not an inquisition. I know 
how you feel... . (She starts walking 
around during the following. Words 
spill out of her) I realize it’s unfair to 
ask you to hold back your ideas, but if 
you will, if you can, just this once, as a 
favor to me—if you won’t draw Dr. Fi- 
field into a discussion. Because some of 
the things you think and feel and be- 
lieve—Pa, it’s not that I’m ashamed of 
your ideas or that I don’t believe in my 
heart you have every right to them. 
I'm trying not to go back on any of the 
things you taught me. It’s just that Dr. 
Fifield is very orthodox and kind of 
strait-laced and— 


Pa: (His hand lifts) Slow down! Please! 
(She comes to a stammering stop.) 
KATE: You've got to help me. 


pa: I want to help you. But—(Scratch- 
ing his head) We've got a little prob- 
lem here, Katherine. Or—I’ve got a 
little problem. (HORACE m1 pokes his 
head out from behind the drapes. Nei- 
ther PA nor KATE sees him) First of all, 
I think you know I'd be the last one to 
interfere with your marriage. You've 
got a right to pick and choose. I’ve met 
Wilbur only a few times. What I’ve 
seen of him is fine. But I'd like to know 
whether you know what you're step- 
ping into. This young man’s a seri- 
us religionist, Katherine. You’ve been 
brought up as a freethinker. The life 
you’re jumping into is going to have 
ritual, rules; do’s and don’ts. Dogma, 
Katherine! Which is a word you haven’t 
heard much of around this house .. . 


KATE: But I want it, Pa. I want the rules 
and Jogma! I’ve always wanted it. I 
dont mean it to be a criticism of you, 
of the kind of life—(She sees the ex- 
pression on his face, the words trail off) 
I've had up to now... 


Ppa: Soy it, Katherine. We've always 
been >onest. 


KATE: It is a criticism, isn’t it? .. . But 
I never was any good at it. Maybe the 
others are but I wasn’t. Laurie’s happy 
being a freethinker and I know Henry 
loves it. But he’s a man or he’s going 
to be one. I’m a girl. Some girls like to 
be told, go to church, look your pretti- 
est, take your elbows off the table, 
Sunday’s God’s day. But nobody ever 
said things like that to me except 
Momma—a few times when you weren’t 
around. You always said—go out, fall 
on your face, learn by experience— 
(She breaks off as she sees the sober 
expression PA wears) Pa, it came out. 
I didn’t want to hurt you. 


(PA puts his arms about her. HORACE 

III pokes his head out. PA waves him 

in.) 
pa: (He lifts her chin) I asked you a 
question and you gave me an honest 
answer. (He busses her lightly on the 
nose) I know something I didn’t know 
before. I know how much you love Wil- 
bur and I know why you love him... . 


KATE: I also need him, Pa. . . and he 
needs me. Will you help? 


pa: I'll do more than that. I'll keep my 
mouth shut. 


KATE: (Bear-hugging him) Oh, Pa, 
you’re wonderful, wonderful .. . 


pa: Why don’t you go out in the 
garden—keep Wilbur and Dr. Fifield 
company? 


KATE: You’re the kindest, fairest, the 
most understanding, the most... 


pa: Now, now, run along. 


(She kisses him quickly, speeds to 
the door. At the door—) 


KATE: I only wish more girls had a 
father like you. 


(She goes, pa, frowning, turns, calls:) 


pa: Horace .. . (There’s no movement 
from behind the drape) You can come 
out now, son. (HORACE III emerges gin- 
gerly) That was my daughter, 
Katherine . . . She’s about to get mar- 
ried. There’s a train back to Phila- 
delphia about six. . . . (He looks at his 
pocket watch) I'll see what I can do 
about getting you on it. Meanwhile, 
son, I'd .. . (He hesitates) I'd avoid 
any unnecessary conversation if you 
can. (MA PENNYPACKER appears in the 
doorway. HORACE Ill gestures in her 
direction. pa turns) I talked with Kath- 
erine, Emily. She’s fine. I promised her 
I'd co-operate in every way. She’s in 
the garden now with the Fifields. 


MA: Did she... 


pa: No, she didn’t. Horace, here, very 
obligingly got behind the drape. The 
boy’s had no food since breakfast, 
Emily. If you’ll get him a sandwich, I'll 
go see what the newspaper man wants. 
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(He turns to HORACE m1) Mrs. Penny- 
packer will take care of you, son. (He 
starts for the door. As he gets near his 
wife) You were right about Katherine. 
She’s a bit on the conservative side. 
(ma is staring at him) But you’re not 
right about the rest of the children. 
Katherine’s the exception that proves 
the rule. 


(He exits jauntily. mMa’s gaze turns 
slowly to HORACE 11. He takes a step 
backward as MA, seemingly trans- 
fixed, continues to stare at him.) 


MA: (Finally) How old are you? 


HORACE 111: Sixteen. I'll be seventeen in 
October. 


ma: And there are nine of you? 
HORACE tI: Yes’m... 


ma: Are you .. . are you the eldest? 


HORACE 111: No, ma’am. I have a brother 
in college .. . and a sister older than 
I am. My brother is— 


Ma: (Cutting him short) No, please. 
Don’t tell me! (She turns quickly to 
the door) I'll get you something. 


(And she’s gone. HORACE III gazes 
about the room uneasily. He lifts the 
family album from the table, opens 
it, is studying the photographs as the 
sound of footsteps in the hall is heard. 
HORACE Ill pops nervously behind the 
shutter. HENRY enters, looks about the 
room, discovers no one, goes to the 
book-table next to the chaise, takes 
out a large book. He is thumbing 
through it as LAURIE enters from the 
porch door.) 


LAURIE: Henry . (HENRY looks up 
momentarily) He’s not outside either. 
What are you doing? 


HENRY: Looking up something in the 
encyclopedia. 
LAURIE: Maybe he’s gone, Henry. Maybe 


he was never here. Maybe we dreamed 
the whole thing. 


(LAURIE’s eyes search the room. They 
spy a trouser leg protruding from 
behind the shutter. LauRIE yanks 
HENRY’s sleeve. He looks to where 
LAURIE points. He puts the encyclo- 
pedia down, crosses to the window.) 


HENRY: What are you doing there? 
HORACE 11: H ... hiding... 


HENRY: (Pulling the shutter back) 
C’mon out. You don’t have to hide. This 
is my sister, Laurie. My name is Henry. 
(He offers his hand. Horace 111 takes it.) 


HORACE 11: How do you do? 


HENRY: We'd like to ask you a ques- 
tion, Horace. If we may. (HORACE III 
nods indecisively) Is Mr. Pennypacker 
your father? 


HORACE rr: Is he yours? 
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HENRY: Yes, he is. But Laurie here says 
you told my mother and my grampa 
that he was your father, too. Is he? 


HORACE 111: I guess so. 
HENRY: Don’t you know? 
HORACE 111: (Firmly) Yes, he is. 


(LAURIE stifles an outcry with her 
hands. HENRY turns to her.) 


HENRY: Now don’t go female on us. 
You're sixteen. You can be intelligent 
about this. (To Horace 11) Is it all 
right with you if we discuss this situ- 
ation? I think we ought to. 


HORACE I1I: I guess so... 


HENRY: Do you know when my father 
married your mother? 


HORACE 111: (Bristling) No, I don’t. But 
I know they were married. In a church. 
I don’t know which one. 


HENRY: So were mine. Right here in 
St. Mark’s, May 3rd, 1869. 


HORACE 11: But that doesn’t .. . 


HENRY: Look, old man, no offense. I’m 
not trying to pry. Actually, if you want 
to know, I'd rather my father married 
your mother first. 


LAURIE: (It’s a sob) Henry! 


HENRY: Laurie, if you’re going to act 
like Aunt Jane— 


HORACE 111: Why would you rather my 
mother was married first? 


HENRY: Horace, do you have any idea 
how many great men were—(A look at 
LAURIE, then:) Natural sons? Born out 
of wedlock? Some of the biggest names 
in history. 


HORACE 111: You mean— 


HENRY: I just looked them up in the 
encyclopedia. C’mere. (They cross to 
chaise, HENRY picks up encyclopedia) 
It’s under “B.” 


LAURIE: Henry, you're awful! You’re 
both awful! He’s my father! I won't 
stay here and share him with you or 
anybody else! (Sobbing, she runs out 
the porch door.) 


HENRY: (Finding the page) Here they 
are. Cesare Borgia; Leonardo Da Vinci; 
Edwin Booth—one of the greatest actors 
of all time! I’m going to be an actor. 


HORACE 111: Are you? 


HENRY: A legitimate actor. (HENRY’S 
head cocks slightly as he hears the 
word he has just said. Then, continuing 
with the names) William the Con- 
queror; Alexander Hamilton . . 


HORACE 111: Alexander Hamilton? 


HENRY: One of the founders of our 
country! (He rises to the center of the 
room) It stamps a man, Horace, sets 


him apart. I think it can be a help in 
the theatre. Actors have to be different. 
And look at this ... (He goes to the 
bookcase, takes out another book) 
Shakespeare. King Lear. Edmund was 
the illegitimate son of Gloucester. It’s 
one of Shakespeare’s greatest parts. I 
did it this spring at Waverly High. I 
never knew then how close it was to 
real life and me! 


(MA enters with a food tray.) 


ma: (Nervously) Henry! What are you 
doing? 


HENRY: We were just talking. 


MA: (To HORACE 111) You’d better come 
with me, young man. To the dining 
doom... 


HORACE 111: Yes, ma’am ... 


(HORACE Ill exits ahead of MA. HENRY 
is alone on stage. He opens King 
Lear, begins reading to himself. At 
first there is no sound, just HENRY’S 
stiff arm gestures thrashing the air 
Halfway through the soliloquy, we 
catch a phrase or two muttered aloud 
Toward the end, the soliloquy and 
HENRY catch fire. The last few lines 
are declaimed loud and lustily.) 


HENRY: ... As to the legitimate: Fine 
word, legitimate! Well, my legitimate, 
if this letter speed and my intention 
thrive, Edmund the Base shall top the 
legitimate . . . (As HENRY leaps heroic- 
ally upon a chair for the tag, GRAMPA 
PENNYPACKER can be seen mounting the 
steps of the house. From the chair, 
HENRY sings on:) I grow, I prosper: — 
Now, gods, stand up for bastards! 


(And there’s GRAMPA PENNYPACKER in 
the doorway.) 


GRAMPA: Get out! (HENRY backs off the 
chair. GRAMPA comes at him brandishing 
his cane) Get out, I said! 


HENRY: It’s Shakespeare, Grampa! 


(The door bursts open, MA rushes in. 
She leaps at GRAMPA, rips the cane 
from his lifted hand.) 


MA: How dare you? How dare you? 
(She turns to HENRY) Henry, go! (HENRY 
slinks out. MA comes at GRAMPA with 
the cane now) Don’t you ever! Don't 
you ever again threaten my children! 


GRAMPA: Put down that cane! (MA con- 
tinues to stalk the old man) I came to 
see your husband. Send him in here. 


MA: Twenty years I’ve taken your bul- 
lying. You’ve frightened me and mine 
for the last time, Mr. Pennypacker. 
Now you get out! (She waves the cane 
threateningly) Get out, I say! 


(PA PENNYPACKER enters. QUINLAN, the 
reporter, follows him as far as the 
door.) 











PA: Emily! (He comes to his wife’s side. 
She bursts suddenly into tears, collapses 
on her husband’s shoulder. pa has the 
cane in the old man’s middle) Stay 
where you are! 


GRAMPA: That’s my cane! 


(The doorway by now is crowded 
with the faces of the young Penny- 
packers. Pa turns.) 


pA: Henry, take your mother to her 
room. (PA leads MRS. PENNYPACKER to 
the door.) 


MA: (Stiffening suddenly) No—I’m go- 
ing to stay. 


GRAMPA: What I have to say, Emily, is 
not for your ears. 


MA: This is my home, Mr. Pennypacker 
I'm staying! 

QUINLAN: (From the door) I beg par- 
don . . . I guess the interview is finished 


GRAMPA: (Pointing) Who's that? 


QUINLAN: The name is Quinlan. From 
the Wilmington Post 


GRAMPA: What are you doing? Blowing 
this into headlines too? 


pa: Our conversation was very innocu- 
ous. We discussed Kar] Marx, nudism 
—and that is all we discussed. (He goes 
to the door, shakes QuINtAN’s hand 
They mumble “Thanks and good-bye.” 
PA urges the kids out. He closes the 
door behind them. MRS. PENNYPACKER 
has lowered herself into a chair. PA 
comes back into the room) We have 
guests in this house. If you can remem- 
ber to keep your voice at a respect- 
able level... 


GRAMPA: I’ve got just one question to 
ask you . (ma’s presence gives him 
an uncomfortable moment. He rides 
over it) Which of these women did 
you marry first? 


pa: Why? 
GRAMPA: You know damn well why! 


pa: There never yet was a problem 
solved by apoplexy. 


GRAMPA: Answer my question! 


pa: I can’t for the simple reason I don’t 
know 


GRAMPA: You do know. You're lying! 


pa: All right, then—I’ve forgotten it 
You see, I anticipated this moment some 
years ago. I had to figure one day some- 
body like yourself might come along, 
pervert a little arithmetic as you're try- 
ing to do now and come up with a re- 
sult decent men could only consider 
appalling. So, conveniently . . . but de- 
liberately I've erased the dates 
concerned forever from my mind 

GRAMPA: (Grabbing his cane from Pa) 


I'll go to Philadelphia. I'll examine the 
records 





PA: ... You see, I anticipated this moment some years ago. I had to figure 
one day somebody like yourself might come along, pervert a little arithmetic 
. and come up with a result decent men could only consider appalling .. . 


(Thomas Chalmers, Burgess Meredith) 





pa: There are no records in Philadel- 
phia. Zeralda and I were not married in 
Philadelphia. 


MA: (Woefully) Zeralda? 


pa: My wife’s name—in Philadelphia, 
that is 


GRAMPA: There are records somewhere 


pa: True. There are forty-four states. 
... How many cities and towns there 
are in each state, I wouldn’t know—(He 
shrugs, reaches for a cigar) If you'd 
care to make this search your life’s 
a 


GRAMPA: Listen to me, Horace. If you'll 
tell me you married Emily here first 


and this woman from Philadelphia la- 
ter, I'll ...TI ll consider the incident 
closed. I'll do nothing about it. I'll tell 


myself this other family doesn’t exist. 


pa: For a man who professes to be a 
Christian, that’s the most un-Christian 
statement I’ve ever heard. These are 
your grandchildren you're denying. 
Blood descendants of the line Penny- 
packer... 


GRAMPA: They are not! Do you want me 
to tell you what they are? They’re 
little b—! 


MA: Mr. Pennypacker! (Rising) If any- 
one has a right to cross-examine my 
husband on this subject, I think I have 








GRAMPA: In the name of Heaven, woman, 
why aren’t you? 


MA: Because this is neither the time nor 
the place. Because there are the chil- 
dren to consider—Katherine, most es- 
pecially ... 


pa: Emily, I wish you’d let me handle 
this. 


MA: Horace, don’t interrupt me—(Back 
to GRAMPA) There’s also a second, very 
good reason, Mr. Pennypacker. It so 
happens I’ve known about this . . . this 
situation from the very beginning. 


GRAMPA: You've what! 


MA: It’s true. I’ve known all along. No, 
Horace didn’t tell me. There are other 
ways a wife can find out. 


(pa has his cigar up to his mouth. He 
never gets to light it.) 


GRAMPA: You've been party to this. 
You're as guilty as he is. 


MA: Maybe I am, but at least I can say 
I did it for the children. If I could wait 
twenty years, Mr. Pennypacker, I think 
you can wait a few days. Katherine will 
be leaving for Rhode Island Monday. 
The instant she’s married and out of 
this house, we can all sit down and dis- 
cuss this subject like civilized people. 
That’s all I ask, Mr. Pennypacker. For 
Katherine's sake, will you agree to that 
little? 


GRAMPA: I didn’t ask you in here, Emily. 
If you knew your place as a woman, 
you wouldn’t be in this room. I'll agree 
to nothing you suggest. (He confronts 
PA again) I’m giving you one more 
chance. Either you answer my question 
or I go tell those two High Church 
Episcopalians what they’re letting them- 
selves in for. 


MA: (Springing at him) You wouldn’t 
dare! 


Ppa: (Takes her in his arms, pulls her 
back) Emliy, Emily ... 


MA: Don’t let him. He has no right to. 
Horace, don’t let him! 


pa: You did all you could, dear. You 
did wonderfully . . . (He’s holding her, 
comforting her, studying meanwhile the 
iron clamp of GRAMPA’s jaw. Then:) 
Listen to me, Emily. This is not going 
to affect Katherine’s marriage. That 
much I promised. And that much I 
guarantee. But we've got to think of all 
the children. Those here as well as in 
Philadelphia. I can’t hold still for black- 
mail. Would you? 


(He’s trying to lift her chin as KATE 
enters.) 


KATE: Pa, Dr. Fifield’s getting awfully 
restless. (Then, frowningly) Is any- 
thing wrong? 


pa: Nothing’s wrong, Katherine .. . 
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GRAMPA: (A black growl to KATHERINE) 
Bring Dr. Fifield in. 


KATE: Is it all right, Pa? 


PA: (MA squirms in his arms but PA 
holds her tight) Yes, Katherine. I’m 
ready now. We’re all ready. (KATE goes. 
Then, to his wife:) Will you stay? 


(GRAMPA has stalked to the window.) 


MA: Horace, don’t let him. Please, don’t 
let him. 


pa: Now, Emily. Don’t worry. He’s not 
going to upset anything. Please stay. 


MA: (Fighting her way out of Pa’s grasp, 
she dashes for the door) I couldn't. 
I couldn’t look Dr. Fifield in the eye. 


pa: There’s no reason to fear the truth, 
Emily. (ma shoots him a wounded look) 
This wedding will go through as 
planned. Trust me. Have I ever let 
you down? 


MA: Don’t ask me to answer that. 


pa: (As she reaches door) Emily, be- 
fore you leave ... (MA turns, PA goes 
to her) Did you . . . know all the time? 


MA: (Her face screwed up in pain—it’s 
a wail) How could you think that? 


(MA escapes out the hall door as the 
FIFIELDS step gingerly into the room 
from the porch. A puzzled Kate closes 
the door behind them.) 


pa: Come in, Doctor, Wilbur. Come in 

. (They edge in tentatively. GRAMPA 
turns from the window, stalks to the 
center of the room. bR. FIFIELD doesn’t 
look too happy about GRAMPA’s pres- 
ence) I’m sorry I kept you waiting... 


GRAMPA: (A blast at pa) You can still 
change your mind! 


pa: (He is offering the FIFIELDS cigars) 
Gentlemen? 


(Both shake their heads.) 


GRAMPA: I said you can still change your 
mind. 


pa: Shall I make the announcement? 
Or will you do the honors? 


(GRAMPA glares in frustrate fury at 
his son; then he wheels on the Fi- 
FIELDS. PA is lighting his cigar.) 


GRAMPA: Doctor, this man is a bigamist. 
He has two wives and two families. 
One here and one in Philadelphia. (pr. 
FIFIELD’s jaw drops, he stares open- 
mouthed at PA PENNYPACKER. WILBUR’S 
reaction is one of anguish. His eyes 
close slowly in pain, his head lowers. 
GRAMPA moves in for the kill) Eight 
children in one family, nine in the 
other. Seventeen children in all. He 
hasn’t been idle! 


DR. FIFIELD: (A hand lifts) Please, please 
... (His stricken gaze goes from HORACE 
SENIOR to WILBUR, to the old man, to his 


son again. Finally he forces himself to 
face pa) Is this . . . is this true, Mr. 
Pennypacker? 


Ppa: I can’t admit to being a bigamist, 
Doctor. However, it is true my having 
two wives and two families . . . (With 
a bow to GRAMPA) Seventeen children in 
all. (pr. FIFIELD backs up a few steps, 
his hand groping for a chair. When he 
finds one, he lowers himself into it 
slowly) The circumstances of this an- 
nouncement were not of my choosing. 
May I offer you a claret? Better yet, 
a brandy? 


DR. FIFIELD: (Fingers pressing his brow) 
No, no thank you. No stimulants, please. 
(The SHERIFF is seen climbing the steps) 
Did you—Did I hear you say . . . You 
were not a bigamist? 


pa: If by bigamy you mean having one 
wife too many, I am no bigamist. A 
friend of mine in Philadelpha .. . 


GRAMPA: There’ll be none of your tricks. 
You'll be serious about this. 


pa: When I believe in something, I'm 
genuinely serious. (Back to the poctor) 
This friend of mine has been married 
loudly and unhappily to the same wo- 
man for thirty years. I would say the 
definition fits him far more accurately 
than it does me. . . . I love, cherish and 
am duty-bound to both my wives, Doc- 
tor... . Under no circumstances could 
I allow you or anyone to call either 
Mrs. Pennypacker superfluous. 


DR. FIFIELD: I made no such statement! 


GRAMPA: I told you! He’ll talk out of 
the corner of his mind like a lawyer. 


pa: Lawyers are seldom concerned with 
justice, they merely seek an end to a 
dispute. We’re intelligent people, Doc- 
tor. I think if we discuss this 
(HENRY has poked his head in the door. 
His father turns) Yes, son? 


HENRY: The Sheriff is here, Pa. He wants 
to talk to you. 


pa: Tell the Sheriff I do not wish to 
meet with him, son. Ask him to leave 
quietly. 


(HENRY goes. As Pa faces his inquis- 
itors:) 


GRAMPA: It’s all catching up to him! If 
we don’t put him in jail the Sheriff 
will. . . . Somebody will, some day! 


witsur: Are you also in trouble with 
the law, Mr. Pennypacker? 


PA: I’m in contest with the law. The 
City of Philadelphia would like to raze 
my house and run a trolley line through 
the area. I refuse to allow it. 


DR. FIFIELD: (He’s recovering) But that’s 
eminent domain. The good of the ma- 
jority. Surely you accept the justice of 
majority rule? 





PA: Mere multiplication doesn't make 
for right, Doctor. But we were dis- 
cussing something more pertinent... . 


DR. FIFIELD: I’m afraid there’s nothing 
left to discuss. My only concern in this 
matter is... or was... Wilbur, here. 


pa: And I assure you my only concern 
is and still is Katherine. 


(The sHEerirF has posted himself at 
the corner. He leans against the lamp- 
post, one eye on the front door.) 


DR. FIFIELD: (Facing wiLBuR) I’m sorry, 
son. Under the circumstances I do not 
see how in conscience I could either 
perform or permit the sacrament. 


witsuR: But, Father, I’m not marry- 


ing Mr. Pennypacker. I’m marrying 
Katherine. 


pa: Wilbur’s point is well made, Doctor. 


DR. FIFIELD: (Stiffening) Mr. Penny- 
packer, you have not nor are you now 
making this situation any easier for 
ee 


(GRAMPA, pleased with the way things 
are going, waddles smugly to the cen- 
ter table, pours himself a brandy.) 


Pa: I’m not making it easy for myself 
either. Please don’t think I enjoy hav- 
ing to justify my conduct by any other 
standards than my own. I was, however, 
under the impression Christianity had 
risen above the code of Hammurabi .. . 


DR. FIFIELD: The code of Hammurabi, if 
I recall, was “An eye for an eye and 
a tooth for a tooth.” I can imagine there 
were moments in history when its ap- 
plication had sound, practical value. 


cRaMPA: (Glass aloft) Good for you, 
Doctor. 


witsuR: Does Katherine know about 
this situation, sir? 


pa: No, she doesn’t, son. 


witsur: Then, Father, aren’t we pun- 
ishing Katherine for something of which 
she is innocent, entirely innocent? 


pa: My daughter’s a recent convert to 
your faith, isn’t she, Doctor? 


Grampa: You drove her to it! 


Pa: It’s possible I did—(Back to opr. 
FIFIELD) The point I was trying to make 
is that you are now Katherine’s shep- 
herd in such matters as this—not I. 
I hope you're not going to let Kather- 
ine’s new-found religion fail her in her 
first moment of need. 


DR. FIFIELD: You can’t push this burden 
off onto Katherine’s shoulders. I’m not 
here to judge Katherine. 


pa: Nevertheless you are judging her, 
Doctor—judging her unfit. Wilbur here 
seems convinced no stain has descended 
on Katherine. But you can’t perform or 
permit the sacrament. Why? 
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wiLsur: Father— 
(But pr. FIrtecn’s hand lifts.) 


DR. FIFIELD: You're not in a position to 
be objective about this. 


pa: Come, come, Doctor. Of course he 
is. We are all. Why not face the prob- 
lem? All of us—-for Katherine’s sake— 
in an atmosphere of reason and good 
will. 


DR. FIFIELD: Are you suggesting, Mr. 
Pennypacker, you can justify your be- 
havior? By any possible standards? 


pa: By your standards, if you like. 
DR. FIFIELD: Don’t be impudent, sir! 


pa: I have no trouble with my stand- 
ards. You seem to be having some 
trouble with yours. Come to think of it, 
Doctor, by your standards, it’s quite 
possible, I deserve twice the respect, 
double the admiration you give the or- 
dinary, one horse power, model Amer- 
ican husband. Haven't I done twice the 
work, twice the— 


(cramPaA leaps out of his chair.) 
DR. FIFIELD: Mr. Pennypacker! 
(GRAMPA wheels about.) 


GRaMPA: Well answer him, man! Don’t 
just stand there. 


DR. FIFIELD: (Sternly) Mr. Pennypacker, 
Senior, you had reason for bringing me 
into this unfortunate situation when you 
did. You will allow me now to handle 
it as I see fit. 


(There is a one-second duel of eyes 
between GRAMPA and the pocTor. 
GRAMPA turns suddenly, lifts his hat 
and cane from the center table.) 


GRAMPA: (Pointing his cane at pa) I 
know his weasel words. If you think 
I'm going to stay here and see him pull 
the wool over your eyes— 


DR. FIFIELD: Nobody is about to pull the 
wool over my eyes. I know my Chris- 
tian doctrine as well as I know my 
duty! (GRaAMPA turns for the door) You 
ran away from this problem once today. 
You will not run away again. Come 
back and sit down! (Grampa halts, his 
month drops open) I said—sit down, 
Mr. Pennypacker! (pa quietly takes the 
old man’s hat and stick. Grampa relin- 
quishes them absently. pa is about to 
set them on the table when GRAMPA 
recovers his wits, grabs them out of Pa’s 
hands, bangs them on the table with a 
clatter. GRAMPA strides to a chair, sits. 
As DR. FIFIELD turns to Ppa, the front door 
opens. LAURIE, suitcase in hand, emerges. 
She’s weeping. She picks up ballet sign 
from the steps where GRAMPA tossed it, 
tucks it under her arm. As she passes 
the sHEeRIFF she lifts a hand to hide her 
face. The sHERIFF stares after as she 
hastens down Elm Street) Now, sir—I 


by no means underestimate the respon- 
sibility of housing and feeding seven- 
teen children. Nevertheless there are 
laws—not only religious but civil and 
state—and you have flouted them all! 


pa: Wup, wup, Doctor—I’ve examined 
the laws, found them wanting and pro- 
vided some new ones. 


DR. FIFIELD: But that, sir, is exactly what 
you can’t do—or shouldn’t do. No man 
is a law unto himself. 


pa: Why not, Doctor? 


DR. FIFIELD: Because we are dependent 
creatures, Mr. Pennypacker. We did not 
create ourselves. I cannot answer for 
you, sir—but for myself, I respect and 
accept authority. 


Ppa: Do you really, Doctor? . . . Wouldn't 
you still be part of the so-called Popish 
plot if it weren’t for the courage of a 
simple German monk? 


DR. FIFIELD: I am an Episcopalian, sir. 
Not a Lutheran. 


pa: Henry the Eighth, then, in your 
case. Henry provided not only a new 
law but a new Church to go along with 
it. And you follow him. . . . That makes 
you a reformer and a progressive much 
as I am. The way I see it, we’re both 
protestants, Doctor—small “P.” We 
merely protest different things. 


DR. FIFIELD: (Stung) We are not here to 
discuss the Reformation, Mr. Penny- 
packer. The subject is the morality of 
your conduct. Or, I should say, the lack 
of morality. 


pa: Let’s get this much straight, Doctor, 
before we go into the so-called morality 
of my behavior. Despite the type and 
temper of the accusation made against 
me, no furtive love nest has been un- 
covered here this afternoon. I have no 
mistress. I have not been caught slink- 
ing down back alleys with chorus girls. 
Nor was any accident involved. My 
having two wives and two families is 
the direct result of the conscious appli- 
cation of principles—scientific princi- 
ples, Doctor, which I accept and in 
which I firmly believe. Now as to whe- 
ther those principles are moral or not, 
I don’t particularly care. Morality---as I 
see it—is merely a matter of geography. 


DR. FIFIELD: That may be your opinion, 
sir, it most certainly is not mine. And 
ninety-nine percent of the respectable, 
decent-minded citizens of the world 
will, I’m sure, agree with m« 


pa: Will they? Then explain to me, 
Doctor, how an act can be immoral in 
Philadelphia but perfectly moral in Salt 
Lake City, Utah. . . . Only a few year 
ago, in the State of New York, there 
was an interesting experiment in Chris- 
tian Socialism—the Oneida Community, 
it was called. One of its main tenets 
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was plural marriage. Now how can 
something be perfectly moral in New 
York State but immoral in Wilmington, 
Delaware? But that’s merely this en- 
lightened country. Out in the wide 
world, Doctor, harems are an institu- 
tion cherished by more than two-thirds 
of the so-called barbarian population. 
Oddly enough, morality permits the 
poor Mohammedan any number of 
wives but no alcohol. Here in the U. S., 
we civilized men are reduced to one 
wife but provided all the whiskey ne- 
cessary to endure that state. Now I ask 
you, Doctor, is all this morality? Or is 
it geography? 


(The front door opens again. TEDDIE 
emerges. He, too, has a suitcase. He 
strides past the SHERIFF, sniffing—it 
wouldn’t be manly to cry—disappears 
down Elm Street.) 


DR. FIFIELD: Mr. Pennypacker, I cannot 
be concerned with the Mormons or the 
Mohammedans. I must remind you 
again we are confining ourselves to the 
Christian ethic. 


pa: You can’t dismiss some two hun- 
dred million souls with a snap of your 
fingers, Doctor. “Go teach all nations,” 
the Lord said. 


DR. FIFIELD: He also said: “Beware of 
false prophets.” I, too, can quote the 
Bible out of context, Mr. Pennypacker. 
Allow me, sir, to ask you a question for 
a change. .. . (PA bows his obeisance) 
Why, if you believe so strongly, did 
you keep your activities a secret for— 
(Turns to GRAMPA) For how long? 


GRAMPA: Twenty years! 


DR. FIFIELD: (To PA) For twenty years, 
sir. 


pa: Because all progressives work un- 
derground—and why? Because all prog- 
ress is a fight against man’s innate stub- 
borness and his stupidity. Revolutions 
are born in cellars. Of necessity, Doctor. 


DR. FIFIELD: Not the Christian revolu- 
tion. The Apostles took to the highways 
and the byways— 


pa: Come, come, Doctor. The under- 
ground was invented by Christians! 
Who built the catacombs? The city 
under the city of Rome? Your Chris- 
tian revolutionists! And why? So they 
could go flannel-footing up and down 
its dark tunnels plotting the collapse of 
the Roman Empire. . . . Look, gentle- 
men, the only crime of which I am 
guilty is that I am some fifty or sixty 
years ahead of my time. By the middle 
of the next century, by 1950—the insti- 
tution of marriage as we know it, will 
have been destroyed not by me but by 
Christians! And in its place, selective 
breeding will— 
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DR. FIFIELD: (Shocked) Mr. Penny- 
packer! 
GRAMPA: (Out of his chair) That’s 


blasphemy, Doctor. Are you going to 
stand there and let him blaspheme? 


(witpurR has started edging toward 
the porch door. He’s at the door when 
the others in the room turn toward 
him inquiringly.) 


witsur: I'll be right back, Father . . 
Mr. Pennypacker .. . 


(He makes good his escape. Mean- 
while, out the front door comes ELIz- 
ABETH—the suitcase is smaller, she 
also carries her favorite doll. She’s 
weeping buckets as she hobbles past 
the bewildered snerirr, disappears 
down Elm Street.) 


Pa: (Back to the fray) What is the 
church’s definition of marriage, Doctor? 
What are its purposes? Can you tell 
me? 

DR. FIFIELD: (Nettled) First and fore- 
most the propagation of the family. 
Secondly, the mutual satisfaction of the 
parties involved ... 


pA: Propagation of the family, first and 
foremost. Good! Have you ever thought 
to look at the census figures in Wash- 
ington? I have. They’re available. 


DR. FIFIELD: I don’t see what bearing 
Washington ... 


pa: Forget Washington. Have a close- 
hand look right here in your own par- 
ish. How many normal, healthy families 
of eight and nine children can you 
count among your congregation? Too 
few, eh, Doctor? “Increase and multi- 
ply,” the Lord said. (EpwaRp and Davin, 
the twins, come through the gate. 
They’re loaded not only with suitcases 
but ice skates, kites, etc. They strike 
out up Chester Street, run into the 
SHERIFF, change their minds, go the 
same way the others have in guilty 
hurry) And what does the nineteenth- 
century Christian answer? “But God, 
it’s no longer fashionable to have chil- 
dren...” Five, I believe, is now the 
approved figure. Gentlemen, you'll see 
the awful day coming soon when fam- 
ilies of one or two children will be 
considered the maximum interference 
tolerable by selfish parents. Christian 
law may be one thing, but under 
Christian practice, the noblest instinct 
of all, the instinct to reproduce, has 
been reduced to the mere itch for sex. 


(And now BEN comes down the steps. 
He’s a runty eight. Evidently there 
are no more suitcases. BEN has a boy’s 
baseball bat over his shoulder, a shirt 
tied full of clothes dangles, Huck 
Finn-like, from the nether end of the 
bat. BEN is bewildered. He halts inde- 
cisively in front of the gate. The 


SHERIFF points the way down Elm 
where the others have gone. BEN 
nods his gratitude, starts out on his 
journey.) 


DR. FIFIELD: (A shadow of himself) The 
statistics you mention may be true, Mr. 
Pennypacker. If so, the condition is 
deplorable, but... 


GRAMPA: (Exploding—his finger point- 
ing at PA) Nobody in his right mind said 
one man was supposed to remedy it! 


pa: You exaggerate my contribution. 
I appreciate it but I can’t accept the 
compliment. (To pDR. FIFIELD—PA’s voice 
softens) Believe me, Doctor, by 1950 
none of this will seem shocking. We all 
resist change at first, because we're 
shocked. But change we do, whether 
we like it or not. You’ve changed right 
in front of my eyes. You're a different 
man than walked into this room ten 
minutes ago. You’re older. Your skin 
has dried and wrinkled. You’ve grown 
uglier. So have I! So has my father. 
Shocking when you stop to think of it? 
So is all change. I had to teach myself 
not to be afraid of change, Doctor— 
twenty years ago. I also had a choice 
to make twenty years ago, to live by— 
or to deny my conscience. I chose to 
live by it. I joined up with those who 
want to change the world. I’m for 
change, Doctor! I’m for the advance- 
ment of man. I’m for anything that will 
help us up off our status quo! I’m for 
evolution! I’m for— 


(KATE bursts through the porch door 
interrupting pa’s philippic. wILBuR is 
behind KATE remonstrating. All turn 
to face KATE) 


witeuR: Katherine! 


KATE: (Her voice trembles) Is it true, 
Father? 


pa: Now, Katherine, if you'll just .. . 


KATE: Answer my question, please. Is 
is true? 


Pa: Is what true? 


KATE: Wilbur wanted me to run away 
tonight and get married. I made him 
tell me why. He said you have another 
family in Philadelphia. Is it true? 


Pa: Yes. 

KATE: (Turning to witBuR) Wilbur— 
pa: Katherine, wait a minute... . 
KATE: I can’t marry you, Wilbur! 


witsuR: (Reaching for her) Katherine, 
I love you. I’ve always loved you. 
Nothing else matters. . . . 


KATE: I couldn’t live with you in your 
rectory, work with you among your 


congregation. Not with this—this stain 
on me! 
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(She breaks from WILBUR as MA PEN- 
NYPACKER enters. MA gathers KATE in 
her arms.) 


MA: Katherine! 
witBur: Katherine, listen to me... . 
MA: Katherine, darling .. . 


pa: Katherine, you’ve got to be fair to 
yourself. And Wilbur! 


WILBuR: We can still go to Rhode Island! 


ma: Your father never intended this. 
He never meant to hurt any of his 
children. 


KATE: (Sobbing) He hurt you, Mother. 


MA: He never did till now, child. For 
twenty years he’s been a wonderful 
father and a wonderful husband. We 
mustn’t forget that, Katherine— (Over 
KATHERINE’S shoulder as she looks into 
pa’s face) God forgive me, maybe half 
of your father was all I was ever 
entitled to. 


GRAMPA: Half of him was all any wo- 
man could stand! 


DR. FIFIELD: Amen. 


Ppa: (Shoots them both a look. Then:) 
Katherine, I’m thinking of you now— 
your happiness only. (He tries to take 
her from ma’s arms.) 


ma: Listen to your father, Katherine, 
please ... 


Pa: (He has her face up) I brought my 
children up—or at least I thought I did 
—to have open minds. If you've judged 
me and disapprove, that’s your right. 
It’s possible because of the circum- 
stances, you’re being emotional. I have 
a suggestion to make. You've judged 
me, now let your brothers and sisters 
judge me. They’re not about to marry 
ministers. If they convict me of wrong- 
doing, then you can call off this wed- 
ding. If they don’t... 


DR. FIFIELD: Majority rule, Mr. Penny- 
packer? 


pa: A jury of my peers, Doctor. I'll 
abide by my children’s decision. 


GRAMPA: You can’t bring children into 
this! 

pa: Why not? 

GRAMPA: They’re infants! They’re not fit 
to judge! 


Pa: I happen to think they are fit. 
Their minds are uncluttered and un- 
poisoned. They haven’t grown into the 
world’s prejudices yet. 


MA: (Suddenly, stoutly) Call the chil- 
dren, Horace! 


pa: Thank you, Emily. (He starts for 
the door.) 


mA: Will you abide by it, Katherine? 
Whatever your brothers and sisters de- 
cide? Wilbur loves and needs you. 
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(KATE is still sobbing in her mother’s 
arms.) 


pa: (Swings open the double doors, 
yells into the hall) Children! 


GRAMPA: Not all of them! Not the 


youngest! 


pa: All of them! (Out into the hall 
again) Children! (Silence. pa listens, 
frowns. He comes back to ma) They’re 
awfully quiet. Where are they, Emily? 


ma: I don’t know! 


(HENRY comes thumping down the 
stairs into the parlor, a letter in his 
hand.) 


HENRY: Pa, Laurie’s run away! I found 
this on her pillow. 


pa: (Staggered) Laurie? .. . No! 
(ma grabs the letter out of pa’s hands.) 
MA: Laurie, my baby! She’s run away. 


(Now AUNT JANE comes running into 
the parlor.) 


AUNT JANE: The children—they’ve gone! 
They’ve packed up and left! They’re all 
gone! 


(HORACE III appears worriedly in porch 
doorway. Nobody notices him.) 


MA: (Wailing) My babies! They’ve 
run away. They’ve all run away—my 
babies .. . 


(pa is helpless, bewildered. GRAMPA 
thunders at him.) 


GRAMPA: Don’t stand there, you fool! 
Go after them! Bring them back! 


pa: (In a fog) Yes sir .. .(He starts 
for the door) Henry, my coat and hat 

. never mind. (Halfway to the door 
he turns) Take care of your mother, 
Katherine. (He exits on a run. MA has 
begun to sag. KATE is guiding her to a 
chair with witpur’s help. pa has reached 
the corner. He chases »ast the SHERIFF, 
turns, comes back) Did you see chil- 
dren? Six of them. They left here... . 
(The sHEerIFF nods) Which way did they 
go? (No answer) Don’t stand there, 
man! Which way did they go? 


SHERIFF: What were they doing? Leav- 
ing home? 


pa: (Pleading) Which way did they go? 


SHERIFF: How do I know who you are, 
Mister? 


Pa: I’m their father, you idiot! Horace 
Pennypacker, Junior! 


(The sHerirF claps the summons into 
Ppa’s hands then points obligingly 
down Elm Street. pa speeds off, pulls 
to a sudden stop, gazes at the object 
in his hand. The sHerirr is sauntering 
off; he turns, grins at his furious vic- 
tim as Pa takes one step toward him 
but then turns again, sprints down 


Elm Street. As the curtain starts to 
lower, HENRY emerges from the house 
on a dead run, waving Pa’s coat from 
his arm. HORACE 1, a woeful figure, 
has reached the front gate by now, 
but Ppa is gone and the curtain is 
down.) 


ACT THREE 


The scene is the same, two hours later. 
One lamp dimly lights the Pennypacker 
parlor; the doors to the hall are open. 
The gramophone is playing. Somebody, 
sprawled deep in a chair, is reading 
—arms and legs only in evidence. 
Books are scattered about the chair. 
One of the arms reaches down for a 
glass beside the chair, lifts it; it’s 
empty. The figure rises. It’s WILBUR FI- 
FIELD. He shuts off the gramophone, 
crosses to the wine bottle on the table, 
pours a drink. At the same time a 
POLICEMAN mounts the front steps with 
one of the Pennypacker children. (In 
the dark, it’s difficult to say which one.) 
As witsur lowers himself into the chair 
the doorbell sounds. wiLBuR bounces to 
his feet, kicking over the wine bottle. 
He hesitates a moment, surveying the 
damage, as AUNT JANE can be seen fly- 
ing past the open doors in answer to 
the bell. sane is calling, “I'll open, I'll 
open!” witBurR gets his handkerchief out. 
He’s on his knees wiping up the mess. 


AUNT JANE: (From the hall) Emily! 
Emily! Elizabeth’s home! (KATE and MA 
PENNYPACKER speed down the hall stairs 
to the front door. As wiLBuR scrubs on 
diligently, there is a chorus of ad libs 
from the hall . . . “Elizabeth, Elizabeth, 
darling! Are you all right?” ... From 
the PoLIcEMAN, “She couldn’t find her 
way home, ma’am. That’s all”. . . “Ma, 
I got frightened .. .” “She’s all right 
now” ... “I got lost.” All this mixed 
with “Thank you, Officer. Thank you.” 
Etc., etc. And now a tremulous AUNT 
JANE appears in the parlor doorway) 
Wilbur! (She spies him on his knees) 
I’m sorry. Were you praying? 


witsuR: No, ma’am. . 
wine. 


. . I spilled some 


AUNT JANE: It won't stain. If it does, it 
won't show. . . . Teddie’s home and 
now Elizabeth. (She pulls the cords 
that light the chandelier.) 


wILBuR: Yes, ma’am. Two down, four 
to go. (AUNT JANE stares at him oddly. 
Through the open door, KATE and MA 
can be seen shepherding ELIZABETH up- 
stairs. WILBUR spies KATE) Katherine! 
(He runs to the foot of the stairs) You 
might as well know I’m not leaving 
here until you talk! 
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(As AUNT JANE lifts the wine bottle 
from the floor, HORACE II enters tim- 
idly from the porch door.) 


HORACE II: Is—is my father here? (JANE, 
startled, gapes at him. wILBuR comes 
back into the room) I heard the bell 
ring. I thought— 


witspuR: Are you Horace the Third? 
(HORACE nods) We were looking for you. 
We thought you ran away too. (He puts 
out his hand) My name’s Wilbur. (He 
shakes the boy’s hand, turns to JANE) 
Horace, ma’am. From Philadelphia. 


AUNT JANE: (mumble) We’ve met. 


witsurR: (Still holding Horace’s hand, 
his left arm about the boy’s shoulder) 
You’re shivering. What’s the matter? 
You’re not nervous, are you? 


HORACE 11: I’m cold. I was waiting for 
my father—in the garden. Is he back 
yet? 


wIiLBurR: This is where you belong. This 
is where you should have waited. 


HORACE 111: I don’t know where I belong 
after what I did. (Turning to JANE) I’m 
sorry, ma’am. Honest— 


AUNT JANE: You didn’t do anything to 
be sorry for. (Then to them both) I 
was just starting dinner. We have to 
eat—those of us who are left .. . Will 
you stay, Wilbur? 


witsur: I'll stay. I don’t know if Ill 
feel like eating. 


AUNT JANE: (Turning slowly) Would 
you ... like to help me set the table— 
Horace? 


HORACE 111: (A look toward wizur first) 
Yes, ma’am. I would. 


(She puts out her hand. HORACE III 
comes to her, takes it. AUNT JANE 
smiles at him shyly. They exit to- 
gether. As wiLBurR lowers himself into 
the chair again, HENRY comes down 
Elm Street. He has a twin in either 
hand. Some ten feet behind HENRY 
comes PA. He’s carrying BEN. They go 
through the gate, climb the stairs. 
pa’s voice booms in the hall—“Emily!” 
The parade enters the perlor. As the 
children collapse in exhaustion, AUNT 
JANE whirls into room followed by Ma. 
JANE lifts BEN to his feet. ma is bear- 
hugging the twins.) 


pa: No broken bones. They’re as good 
as new 


AUNT JANE: Teddie came back of his 
own accord. The police brought Eliza- 


beth home. ~ 


pa: There was no need to inform the 
police. 


MA: There was every need. Your father 
went down to the station house—with 
Dr. Fifield. 
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MA: ... We mustn’t forget that, Katherine—God forgive me, maybe half 
of your father was all I was ever entitled to. 


(Martha Scott, Phyllis Love, Burgess Meredith) 





AUNT JANE: There’s no word yet of 
Laurie. 


pa: Laurie caught the train to New 
York. The ticket agent saw her get on. 
(JANE’s eyes close. She sways a little) 
Now, Jane, don’t faint. There may not 
be time to revive you. (JANE straight- 
ens) I sent a telegraph to the Travelers’ 
Aid Society in New York. They’ll meet 
Laurie as she gets off the train. The 
next train to New York is at nine 
o'clock. . . . I'll take it and bring Laurie 
back myself. (There is no reaction from 
MA. AUNT JANE starts BEN toward the 
door. MA follows, urging the sleepy 
twins) Emily! Do you know what little 
Ben said when I found him? He said 
he ran away because Edward and David 
went. And when I found Edward and 
David— 





MA: I know why the children ran away, 
Horace. 


(pa stares after her as she exits.) 
HENRY: Do you need me any more, Pa? 


pA: No, son. Thanks for your help. (As 
HENRY turns) Oh, find Horace, will you? 
He should be somewhere in the house. 
Keep him company. 


WILBUR: (Picking up the books from 
the floor) He’s in the dining room. He 
was helping Miss Jane set the table. 


pa: That sounds like progress. 


wILBuR: (With unexpected belligerence) 
Do you mind not using that word? 


(PA stares at him. HENRY exits. WILBUR 
crosses to the bookcase.) 


PA: Been reading? 





witsur: Your favorite authors—Rous- 
seau, Voltaire, Ibsen, Shaw! (Turns 
with a book in his hand) Ever hear of 
a writer called Louisa May Alcott? 


pa: Who? 


witsur: That’s what I thought. (He 
puts the last book away, faces Pa) 
Funny about the books you read—they 
all tell you what’s wrong with the 
world. None of them tells you what’s 
right with it. There are a few things 
right with it, you know. 


. Where’s 


pa: There probably are. . . 
Katherine? 


witsur: Upstairs—Like Niobe, all tears. 
. . . We’re even, I guess. I never saw 
Katherine cry before. This is the first 
time she’ll see me like this. 


pa: Are you drunk, son? 
witsur: (Fervidly) I hope so! 


PA: Do you still want to marry my 
daughter? 


witsur: (A look first, then—) Your 
daughter, Mr. Pennypacker, doesn’t 
even want to see me—let alone marry 
me. But I’m not leaving here until she 
gives me an answer—the right answer! 


pa: What about your appointment to 
Rhode Island? 


WILBUR: 
first! 


pa: Good for you! That’s all I wanted 
to hear. (He heads for the double doors.) 


(Firmly) First things come 


witsurR: (Alarmed) 


going? 


Where are you 


pa: (Calling into the hall) Henry! 


witsuR: Wait a second—you’re not go- 
ing to help again. You helped once 
today. 


Ppa: I’m going to talk to Mrs. Penny- 
packer. That’s the first order of things. 
. . . (HENRY has appeared in the door- 
way) Henry, tell your mother I'd like 
to see her. 


witsur: Hold it, Henry—(As HENRY 
hesitates) Katherine’s my problem. Mr. 
Pennypacker. You’ve got problems of 
your own. 


pa: Wilbur, we've all had an emotional 
bath this afternoon—myself included. 
It’s time we dried ourselves off now 
with some calm, clear reason. I know 
my wife and I know my children. 
They’re all too intelligent to— 


witspur: You're wrong, Mr. Penny- 
packer! You don’t know how wrong! 


pa: Now, now boy. Simmer down. 
witsur: All right, then. Find out for 
yourself. Get your mother, Henry. 
(HENRY goes. Pa closes the doors) Rea- 
son isn’t going to help you this time. 
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pa: What do you suggest I do? Be un- 
reasonable? 


witpurR: Why don’t you just admit 
you’re wrong? Is that so unreasonable? 
(As pa’s head lifts at the impossibility 
of the suggestion) I take that back. I 
forgot. You’re a _ revolutionary, Mr. 
Pennypacker. You can’t admit to a 
mistake. If you do, boom! There goes 
the whole house of cards' (He starts 
pacing) Somewhere along the way you 
fell in love with your theories and your 
philosophies and you forget about peo- 
ple. Flesh and blood people! And now 
you’re experimenting with people, Mr. 
Pennypacker! Here and in Philadelphia! 
And that’s not progress! Not in my 
book! 


Pa: (A pause, then—) You don’t like 
me very much, do you boy? 


witeuR: I may not like some of the 
things you stand for but I don’t dis- 
like you, Mr. Pennypacker. There’s a 
difference. 


pa: I know, I know. Tolerance—the 
Christian ethic. Love your enemy .. . 


witsur: (Both fists clenched) It isn’t 
easy! 


pa: I didn’t say it was. 
witBur: I happen to believe in tolerance. 


Pa: (With an edge) And I don’t. In my 
opinion tolerance is the lowest form of 
human co-operation. I don’t tolerate 
what I don’t approve of and I don’t 
want anybody to tolerate me... . If 
you think I’m wrong, son, say so! I'll 
listen. I'll also tell you very quickly 
whether or not I agree. 


witeur: All right, then—(witsur takes 
a step toward pa) Maybe you started 
out as an idealist—maybe you even had 
a piece of truth to begin with but that 
wasn’t enough, you had to blow it up 
into a whole philosophy. All of a sud- 
den you’re the only one who’s got all 
the answers. Well, answer this then 
Which came first with you? The philos- 
ophy? Or the glands? 


pa: It doesn’t matter which—(But he 
breaks off suddenly as witBur’s ques- 
tion strikes home. Then, genuinely 
amazed—) That’s a very interesting 
point, son! (MA enters. wILBuR reluc- 
tantly stifles the rest of his argument, 
exits out the porch door. pa faces his 
wife) Are all the children all right? 


ma: (With awesome calm) They are 
for the moment. I can’t guarantee the 
future. 


pa: (Takes it, then—) Emily, things are 
happening today I never thought would 


or could happen, but I’m learning. I— 
I think I know how you feel. 


ma: Do you, Horace? 


pa: I think. And I’m willing to admit 
we have a—a problem of a sort here. 


ma: Thank you, Horace. 


Pa: But all life is a problem, Emily, and 
people do find solutions. I’m certain we 
can find one if weapproach this with . . 


ma: (Her hand lifts) Please, Horace, no 
more speeches! (pa’s head cocks slant- 
wise) All I want now is the answer to 
one question. 


pa:: But one question isn’t going to 
solve this. It can’t. 


MA: It can, Horace. Will you answer it? 


(WILBUR appears on the front porch. 
He’s staring up balefully at the 
moon.) 


pa: (Warily) I'll try. I'll try anything. 


MA: (She takes a breath first) After all 
that’s happened today, do you still think 
what you’ve done is right? 


Ppa: (Backing away from her, he slides 
into a chair) Now, Emily, that isn’t the 
kind of question I feel I can... 


MA: It’s a simple question. One word 
will answer it. 


Pa: It’s not a simple question .. . (He 
climbs out of the chair) It’s very com- 
plicated and very— 


ma: (Stalking him across the room) 
Right or wrong, Horace? 


Pa: (Lowering himself onto the chaise) 
Emily, I don’t happen to believe things 
are right or wrong, black or white, 
moral or immoral— 


MA: I'll put it this way then. If you had 
it to do all over again, would you still 
marry two wives and bring up two 
families? (As pa hesitates) Would you 
Horace? 


Pa: It’s a matter of principle. Among 
the many things I believe in, I— 


ma: Would you do it again? 


Pa: (Rising) Emily, please try to un- 
derstand. I’d—I’d have to. 


MA: That’s what I thought. (She turns 
away from him) Now, I'll tell you what 
I have to do. I’ve made a decision, Hor- 
ace. .. . Maybe you'd better sit down. 


PA: (Backing up first) No. ... I'd 
rather stand. 


MA: As you wish... . I’ve done a lot 
of thinking the last few hours. My first 
impulse was to put you in jail. Solitary 
confinement, if it could be arranged! 


Pa: Emily! 


MA: But you knew I couldn’t spread 
the story and brand the children with 
that awful name. 


Pa: Emily, if you'll only— 
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PA: Remember when we first met, when we fell in love, twenty years ago? ... 
You knew all the things I stood for. You knew I was a freethinker— 


(Burgess Meredith, Martha Scott) 





ma: (Riding over it) Then I thought 
about divorce! But I can’t do that either. 
Because in the twenty years we’ve been 
married, you’ve been a wonderful hus- 
band and a wonderful father. Except 
for . . . Philadelphia. But you've fixed 
it so I can’t even mention Philadelphia! 


pa: I haven't fixed anything. Can’t we— 


MA: (Her hand lifts) So—for the sake 
of the children, because they need a 
father, you may continue to live in this 
house, on—on a part-time basis. In 
other words, you may visit with us. 


pa: (Staggered) Visit with you? 
MA: Just as you did before, Horace. 


PA: But— But what about—you and 
me, Emily? 


MA: That’s over, Horace. Obviously, we 
can no longer live together as husband 
and wife. 


pa: But where will I-— 


MA: The sewing room—in the attic. I'll 
have it fixed up for you. 


pa: The sewing room? You mean— 
locked away in the attic? Like a crazy 
uncle? (Then, coming to her) I love 
you, Emily. I'll always love you. If I 
can’t be with you, I'd rather go to jail. 


Ma: (Fearfully) 
start that. 


Now, Horace, don’t 


PA: But this is a punishment! A hor- 
rible punishment! 


MA: I can’t reward you for what you've 
done! 


PA: But is it reasonable to convict me 
of a crime without a trial? Without so 
much as a discussion? 


MA: Some things don’t have to be dis- 
cussed. Some things are facts and we 
accept them. Like the fact that the sun 
rises in the East and sets in the West. 
I don’t know why, it just does. And the 
fact that one man should be married to 
one woman at a time. That also is 
something you don’t argue about. 


pa: There you go, Emily. The truth of 
the matter is the sun doesn’t rise or 
set. It’s the earth that— 


ma: Oh Horace! 


(ma sinks into a chair. ... In the 
dark, a weary figure, carrying a suit- 
case, comes down Chester Street. It’s 
LAURIE. As she turns the corner, WIL- 
BUR spies her. Inside the parlor, Pa 
approaches ma’s chair. His voice is 
gently pleading—) 


pa: Remember when we first met, when 
we fell in love, twenty years ago? You 
knew the kind of man I was. You knew 
all the things I stood for. You knew I 
was a freethinker 
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ma: (Out of the chair) I never minded 
your being a freethinker. I just never 
thought you’d be a free doer! 


(wiLBuR’s voice is heard in the hall 
shouting, ““Laurie’s home!” Before MA 
and PA can react, WILBUR, LAURIE’S 
suitcase in hand, bursts through the 
parlor doors.) 


witsuR: Laurie’s home, ma’am! Safe 
and sound! 


(LAURIE enters—a bedraggled spec- 
tacle, her stockings torn, her dress 
ripped.) 

pa: Laurie! 


(But Laurie rushes past PA into mMa’s 
arms.) 


LAURIE: (Sobbing) I couldn’t run away, 
Ma. I couldn't. 


mA: Laurie! Laurie, baby .. . 
LAURIE: I jumped off the train. 
ma: You jumped! 


(AUNT JANE hurries into the room. 
There is a thunder of feet from the 
hall stair. KATE, ELIZABETH and TEDDIE 
are hurrying to greet their sister. PA 
has moved to the bookcase. He stands 
there—a sad, uncertain figure.) 


LAURIE: When it started to move. I just 
scratched my knee. 


MA: (Bending to examine it) It’s all 
right, Laurie. It’s all right. 


KATE: (From the doorway) Laurie! 
LAURIE: (It’s a sob) Oh, Katherine! 
KATE: (Likewise) Oh, Laurie! 


(They collapse into each other’s arms. 
ELIZABETH makes it a huddle. BEN and 
the twins are spectators on the hall 
stairs. MA looks around worriedly. 
finds Ppa, too, watching the tableau.) 


AUNT JANE: That’s enough girls 
Laurie, you'd better get to bed. I'll 
bring dinner up to you. 


MA: (As Laurie's head lifts to protest) 
Do as Jane says. Take a hot bath first. 


(PA moves a few steps toward the 
center of the room. KATE, an arm 
about Laurfe, starts leading her to the 
door, ELIZABETH is on the other side, 
holding Laurte’s torn skirt. wILBuR is 
near the door, pleading for KATE’s 
eyes.) 


pa: (Calling softly) Laurie .(The 
girls halt. Laurie turns slowly. pPa’s 
arms lift, extend toward her. LAURIE 
stares at him but then she turns sud- 
denly, buries her head anew in KATE’s 
shoulder, sobbing. KaTe leads LAURIE 
toward the door. The three girls evxit, 
followed by Teppre. Pa’s arms drop 
slowly. All eyes on him now. Pa turns 
toward his wife) The attic solution, 


Emily. . . . It won’t work. You over- 
looked the children. They don’t want 
me. 


AUNT JANE: (As PA starts to exit, chin 
high) Horace— Could I talk to you? 


pa: (His hand lifts, waggles weakly) 
I can’t, Jane... 


(He exits. Ma stares after him agon- 
ized. witpur is already retreating 
from the room. AUNT JANE ushers 
HENRY out, closes the door after him. 
She approaches Ma anxiously.) 


AUNT JANE: Emily, you've got to help. 
You’ve got to help me with Horace. 
Laurie’s home now—(ma is looking into 
space. It’s less than a look of victory) 
I want to go to Philadelphia. There 
are nine children there. They need me. 
I need them. I’ve never had a family of 
my own—(Ma is staring ceilingward 
toward pa’s room where he’s surely 
packing. JANE grabs ma’s arm) Emily! 
Emily, are you all right? 


MA: I don’t know. I think so. . . 
were you saying? 


. What 


AUNT JANE: I want to go to Philadelphia 
—to stay. 


(ma sinks into a chair.) 
mA: (Blankly) Philadelphia? 


AUNT JANE: (Kneeling beside her) Those 
children need someone. They need me. 


MA: Jane, I don’t know what you’re— 


AUNT JANE: Horace’s children, Emily. In 
Philadelphia. They need a mother. 


MA: (Almost angrily) They’ve got a 
mother. .. . 


AUNT JANE: No, Emily! She’s dead! 
She’s been—(MA grabs JANE’s arms) 
Horace told me. Horace the Third... 
(GRAMPA and DR. FIFIELD come hurrying 
down Chester Street. They mount the 
front steps. In the parlor, Ma continues 
to stare at JANE, transfixed) Didn’t you 
know? . 


ma: Jane, bring that boy here! 
AUNT JANE: 
Emily! 


MA: Bring him here! 


(Climbing to her feet) 


(JANE is backing away as GRAMPA and 
DR. FIFIELD enter. WILBUR drifts in be- 
hind them. crampa doffs his hat and 
stick, hands them to JANE.) 


GRAMPA: (At JANE) What about the 


children? 


JANE: (Still staring at ma) They’re 
home. They’re all home now. 


GRAMPA: Where’s Horace? 
AUNT JANE: Upstairs. 


GRAMPA: Leave him there! (He ap- 
proaches MA) Emily, we have news for 
you. Good news! 
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DR. FIFIELD: (Coming between them) 
Madam, you’ve had a trying day. We’ve 
all had a trying day. But if you can 
bear with this problem just a few min- 
utes longer— 


MA: I can’t Doctor. I can’t. 
GRAMPA: Emily, for the love of— 


DR. FIFIELD: (Spinning on him) Mr. 
Pennypacker, quiet! (GRAMPA subsides 
momentarily) I came back to this house 
for one purpose and one purpose only. 
To help. There are stricken here. 


GRAMPA: Emily, the doctor sent a tele- 


graph to another minister in Phila- 
delphia— 


DR. FIFIELD: The telegraph was in Latin 
—for obvious reasons. 


GRAMPA: We just got the answering 
telegraph— (He’s bringing it out of his 
pocket.) 


DR. FIFIELD: Also in Latin. 


GRAMPA: Emily, there is no Mrs. Penny- 
packer! In Philadelphia, that is! Listen 
to this, “Femina—” (He pushes it sud- 
denly in pr. FIFIELD’s direction) You 
read it! 


DR. FIFIELD: (Translating—gravely) The 
lady you refer to is dead. “Mortua est 
...” has been dead eight years. She— 


GRAMPA: (Grabbing the telegraph) Eight 
years! Did you hear that, Emily? Eight 
years! 


MA: (Quietly) I heard it, Mr. Penny- 
packer. 


GRAMPA: Whether we like it or not, 
Emily, this is good news! It changes 
everything. 


Ma: (Just as quietly) It changes nothing. 
GRAMPA: (Agape) It—what? 
MA: I said it changes nothing! 


(The door opens. HENRY pokes his 
head in. He looks agitated.) 


HENRY: Ma—Pa’s packing. He’s going to 
Philadelphia. (As ma’s chin trembles) 
He must be going for good. He’s taking 
all his knickers! 


(GRAMPA’S gaze goes from HENRY to 
MA, back to HENRY again.) 


GRAMPA: Get out of here, boy! (HENRY 
goes) Doctor, keep an eye on that door! 
Don’t let my son out of this house! 
(Turning to MA) Is this your idea? 


MA: It’s Horace’s idea, but for the first 
time today I can agree with him. 


GRAMPA: Emily, I’ve struggled with this 
problem long enough and when I come 
to you with a solution— 


MA: Don’t you mention solution to me 
after what you did. I don’t need your 
solutions. 


GRAMPA: You—what? 
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MA: I'll make my own decisions! 


GRAMPA: (A pause, then—) All right— 
make them! 


(But there’s pa in the open doorway, 
suitcases in hand.) 


JANE: (Semaphoring to GRAMPA) Horace! 
(GRAMPA stomps toward his son) So, 
you're leaving (PA nods) You 
wouldn’t listen to me, would you? All 
the years you wouldn’t listen. I gave 
you three rules to live by— Keep your 
soul out of hell, your body out of jail 
and your name out of the newspapers! 


pa: I remember your saying it. 


GRAMPA: I didn’t ask you to remember 
it. Why the hell didn’t you obey it? 


PA: Because it’s still the most negative 
philosophy I’ve ever heard. 


(GRAMPA grabs his hat and cane from 
JANE.) 


GRAMPA: When are you going to forget 
philosophy and—and start wearing long 
pants? (He clamps his hat on his head 
and goes.) 


pa: Jane, will you get my son for me? 
Tell him we’re going to Philadelphia 
now. 

AUNT JANE: Horace, could I talk with 
you? It’s very important. 


pa: Get the boy, Jane. Please. (As JANE 
goes reluctantly) Doctor, I didn’t ex- 
pect to find you here. 


DR. FIFIELD: I came back to help, sir— 
in any way I can. That’s the only rea- 
son I’m here. Believe me .. . 


MA: Horace—(pPa turns toward her) Is 
Mrs. Pennypacker—the Philadelphia 
Mrs. Pennypacker—is she dead? 


pa: (Lowering the suitcases) Zerelda’s 
been dead eight years, Emily. 


MA: Why wasn’t I told? 
pa: Now, Emily. 
MA: Why wasn’t I told? 


PA: I wasn’t trying to keep it a secret. 
If I thought it altered the situation one 
iota— 


MA: (Turning away) Oh Horace, you 
fool! You fool! 


PA: I came to say good-bye. I'd like to 
get out of this house without any more 
displays. I’ve had enough emotion for 
one day. 


MA: (Spinning on him) You’ve had 
enough! 


PA: You couldn’t expect me to use 
Zeralda’s — going as an argument. It 
doesn’t subtract from the crime you say 
I committed. 


MA: Oh, Horace. If only once you could 
forget logic and be human. But no, 
you’ve had your nose buried in books 


so long you've forgotten how people 
think and feel. How I think and feel— 


(ma could probably go on forever but 
the door swings open—HENRY is hold- 
ing it—and in march the children, all 
of them. They’re a determined, glum- 
looking crew. ma’s harangue has al- 
ready dribbled into silence as the kids 
come to a sudden halt a few feet this 
side of pa. And paA—poor pa—even he 
gives way a little. For the first time 
in his life. he takes a backward step 
or two.) 

teppie: (A look at the suitcase first) 

Where are you going, Pa? 


pa: To Philadelphia, son. 


(AUNT JANE and HORACE 111 drift in the 
open door.) 


DAVID: For good? 
pa: Yes, David. For good and always. 
ELIZABETH: Why? 


pa: Because—Because of something I’ve 
done. Something that— 


TEDDIE: We know what you’ve done, Pa. 
You have another family. 


ma: Children, you’d better— 


pa: Emily, let them. They have a right 
to speak. (KATE puts a restraining arm 
about MA. MA relents. KATE guides her 
to a chair. pA turns to the children 
again) Yes, Ted, I do have another 
family. Boys and girls like you. Nine 
boys and girls. 


pAvID: Do you love them better than us? 
BEN: Is that why you're going away? 


pa: No, Ben. I don’t love them better 
But I am their father just as I’m your 
father. I love them—equally as much as 
I love all of you. 


EDWARD: Then why are you going? 


pa: Because under the circumstances 
it’s—it’s the only decision we could 
work out. Most of the people in this 
room, son, think what I’ve done is 
wrong. 


LAURIE: Do you think what you’ve done 
is wrong? 


Pa: (Hesitates, then—) Laurie, I’m try- 
ing hard to find— 


MA: Horace— 


PA: Emily, please—(Back to Laurie) I 
can’t lie to you, Laurie. And I can’t lie 
to myself. That’s how I think about it. 
(To them all) Before I go, however, 
I would like very much to know how 
you think about it. All of you . . . Do 
you remember the story of Galileo? 
I’ve told it to you many times... . 


pavip: Galileo said the earth and the 
planets moved around the sun. 


BEN: That was pocernicus—I mean Co- 
pernicus. 





DAVID: He started it but Galileo really 
made it famous. 


pa: Right, David. Then what happened? 


pavip: Galileo was made to take back 
what he said. In public. And he did. 


ELIZABETH: But he still believed it. 


pa: And then years later the world 
found out that Galileo was right and 
the rest of the world was wrong. Well, 
I can’t prove I’m right. I only think I 
am— 


ELIZABETH: It’s also possible you could 
be wrong, isn’t it, Pa? 


pa: (Reluctantly) It’s possible— In this 
world anything is possible. 


ma: (Shaking her head) Oh Horace, 
Horace ... 


TEDDIE: Pa? 
pa: (He’d been watching ma) Yes, Ted? 


TeppIE: You've had this other family a 
long time, haven’t you? 


pa: That’s right, son. 


TeppIe: If you always thought it was 
right, why didn’t you tell us before? 
Why did you wait till now? 


pa: I—I was going to tell you. Even- 
tually— 


EDWARD: When would that be, Pa? 

pa: When you were grown up. 
ELIZABETH: Like Katherine? 

TEDDIE: (Pouncing on a lead) Did you 
tell Katherine? 

pa: No, I didn’t. I— 

pavip: Did you ever tell Ma? She’s 
grown up. 

pa: There were other reasons why I 


decided I couldn’t tell your mother. 


HENRY: I think you told me, Pa. I think 
you hinted at it once when we talked 
about marriage. 


Ppa: No, I didn’t tell you, Henry. But 
thanks, anyway. 


LAURIE: Were you afraid to tell because 
you broke a rule? 


ELIZABETH: You always said not to be 
afraid of rules—even your rules. 


LAURIE: Rules were made to be broken, 
you taught us. But you said we had to 
have a good reason and we had to do 
it openly. 


pa: I know, Laurie. I know that’s what 
Isaid... 


TEDDIE: Did you ever tell anybody you 
had another family? 


pas Be .«. 


LAURIE: Why not, Pa? If you were cer- 
tain you were right? 
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pavip: Galileo didn’t keep it a secret. 


(There is a sudden babble of voices 
now as the questions fly at pa from 
all directions. pa’s hands lift.) 


pa: Wait a minute! Wait a minute! 
Please—(Silence. pa walks away from 
his inquisitors. After a moment he 
turns, faces them again) That’s—that’s 
all the testimony I can give you. You’ve 
got enough, I think, to make a decision. 
. . . What I’m trying to say is—you’re 
the jury now. 


pavip: What decision, Pa? 


Ppa: I want you to tell me whether I’m— 
whether you think I’m right—or wrong. 
Whatever you say will be final on the 
subject. I'll accept it. 


TEDDIE: Do you want us to decide now, 
Pa? 

pa: Now, son, yes. Because I also have 
a decision to make. It will depend on 
what you tell me. .. . If you want to, 
you can go out in the hall. 


(There is hesitation a moment then a 
shuffling of feet as the jury troops 
toward the door.) 

KATE: (Rising from a’s side) 

Do I have a vote, too, Pa? 


pa: Yes, Katherine. 


(KATE hurries after the others. There 
is silence among the grown-ups.) 


HORACE: (From the door) Pa? 


PA: (Turns, his hand aloft) No, son. 
You'll have your chance to vote when 
we get back to Philadelphia. 


(The jury goes out closing the doors. 
AUNT JANE takes HORACE 1 by the 
hand, steps timidly toward Pa.) 


AUNT JANE: Horace, there’s something— 


‘(But PA has turned to his wife.) 


pA: Emily, I don’t want to go. But if 
I have to— 


MA: (Tearfully) Oh Horace, Horace... 


Pa: I’m just trying to find a way to face 
my responsibilities—here and in Phila- 
delphia. 


(The door opens. TEDDIE and BEN come 
in. The other jurors are visible in 
the hall.) 


TEDDIE: How many children did you say 
there were, Pa? 


Pa: Nine. 

BEN: And how old is the youngest? 
pa: Eight and a half. . . . I think. 
TeppIE: Thanks, Pa. (They exit.) 


DR. FIFIELD: Did you bring this other 
family up by yourself, sir, these last 
several years? 


pa: I did the best I could, Doctor... . 


JANE: (Stepping forward again with 
HORACE 111) Horace— 


pa: (Riding over her) They’re won- 
derful children. 


DR. FIFIELD: I don’t doubt it for a 


moment. 


pa: Thank you, Doctor. If you ever 
get to Philadelphia— 


(But the door opens again. ELIZABETH 
enters.) 


ELIZABETH: Pa, could Ma come outside? 
We'd like to know how she feels. 


ma: (Half-rising from her chair) 
Elizabeth— 


pa: Emily, please—(To ELIZABETH) This 
is your decision, Elizabeth. Your mother 
will let us all know what she thinks 
after you've voted. (ELIZABETH takes it 
reluctantly, goes out. PA turns to MA) 
Emily, I’ve got to know how they feel. 


(AUNT JANE steps forward, chin out- 
thrust.) 


AUNT JANE: Horace, I want to go to 
Philadelphia! 


pa: (Turning, takes in the picture of 
JANE and HORACE I hand in hand) 
What? (JANE nods. pa looks at HORACE 
111) How do you feel about that, son? 


HORACE 111: I’d—I’d like it a lot, Pa. 
pa: And Id like it too, Jane. 


(The doors open, the jurors troop in 
solemnly.) 


TEDDIE: (Stepping forward) We voted, 
Pa... . (Hesitates a moment, then—) 
We think you’re wrong. 


Ppa: (A pause) All right, son... . I’m 
wrong. (He looks at ma, then crosses 
to the suitcases, picks them up. As he 
starts for the door—) 


LAURIE: But we think you should stay, 
Pa. (Pa turns) It’s unanimous! 


(Little Ben is the first out of the 
group. He dives for his father’s knees. 
pa is suddenly engulfed. All the chil- 
dren are on top of him, tumbling him 
to the floor. ma is climbing out of her 
chair. There are ad libs from the 
melee of legs and arms about pa— 
“We’re all wrong sometime, Pa .. .” 
“We love you, Pa...” etc. Pa rises 
to his knees.) 


pa: Emily! They want me to stay, 
Emily! I’ve got to stay! 


MA: Take your father’s cases upstairs, 
children. 


Pa: (Sepulchrally) To the attic. 


HENRY: (He has the suitcases) The 
attic? 


MA: (Into the breach) Your father 
means—after you've unpacked them. 


Pa: (Getting to his feet) Emily— 
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PA: Emily! They want me to stay, Emily! I’ve got to stay! 
(Roger Stevens, left on couch; Phyllis Love, standing rear; Burgess Meredith, front center on floor) 


ma: Oh, Horace— (They collapse into 
each other’s arms.) 


DR. FIFIELD: You've stood it for twenty 
years, madam. I’m sure you can stand 
it for twenty more. 


(Over ma’s shoulder, PA spies WILBUR 
and Kate looking longingly at each 
other. He comes out of Ma’s embrace.) 


pA: Doctor, do you think you can marry 
our daughter and your son now? 


DR. FIFIELD: Well, I think—I ... 


pa: Doctor, you think! Don’t you know? 
Aren’t you for marriage? For the family? 
For the home? For the propogation— 


DR. FIFIELD: Yes, I am! I can! I will! Most 
willingly, Mr. Pennypacker! Most will- 
ingly! (The jubilant children push KaTE 
into WILBUR’s arms. . . . Over the bed- 
lam) You're a remarkable man, Mr. 
Pennypacker! 


PA: (Shouting) Thank you, Doctor. 


DR. FIFIELD: And you’ve a remarkable 
family! 


pa: That’s only the half of it, Doctor! 


Only the half- 


MA: Horace! 


(As pa sinks sheepishly into a chair 
he’s muttering, “Only a figure of 
speech, Emily .” And even as the 
curtain lowers, here comes GRAMPA 
again storming up the porch steps 
He’s probably got another solution to 


all this but 


The Curtain Is Down 





APPLAUSE 
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Mr. William Saroyan, photographed for Theatre Arts by Roderick MacArthur... 


_ ae Hal X. phoned to ask if I’d write a 
play for him, in memory of the days when he was 
looking for work in New York and came to the 
rehearsals of Across the Board on Tomorrow 
Morning, ran errands and was generally helpful 
and amusing, without having a part in the play, 
or pay, or promise of a part. 

“What does a world-famous movie star want 
with a play by me?” I said. “I write failures.” 

“Never mind the world-famous stuff,” he said. 
“I want to spend a lot of time rehearsing and 
opening in a play that hasn’t got a chance.” 

“I might just accidentally write a play that has 
got a chance.” 

“Have you got an idea for a play like that?” 

“No.” 

“Well,” Hal said, “I’ve got an idea for one that 
hasn’t got a chance, and if you’ll write it, I'll do it.” 

“What is the idea?” 

“Applause,” Hal said. “Do you know what I 
mean?” 

“T’ve got an idea.” 

We talked a minute and I said I'd think about it. 
I remembered the applause Hitler created and 
came to count on, to enjoy and believe in. But 
what’s the good of thinking about a man like that? 
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BY WILLIAM SAROYAN 


I considered next the applause of audiences at 
concerts. Why did certain conductors insist upon 
having a great deal of it, by various tricks? I then 
considered the applause given to political candi- 
dates, baseball players, actors and actresses in 
plays, in radio, on television. 

What is applause? When is it valid, and when 
isn’t it? Was there ever a first-rate man who was 
able to enjoy applause? 

I thought of Darrow at the Mecca many years 
ago in New York, and his unmistakable annoy- 
ance at being applauded. The applause started 
and stopped almost at the same time. He just 
wanted no part of it, and the audience understood 
and respected his wish instantly. Had he been 
critical of the audience or of himself? Neither, 
I think. He had been critical of emotionality. He 
was an intellectual, and a lonely one, and if he 
was to appear before a group of people, it was to 
be solely as himself, not as a creation of the audi- 
ence. He didn’t care for mobs, and the audience 
knew it. If they wanted him to maintain integrity 
and to respect each of them, they would have to 
put aside any herdlike rampaging. He had been 
nervous while he had waited for his turn. He had 
been miserable while someone had taken too long 
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to introduce him. He had insisted upon no ap- 
plause. He had spoken clearly, unemotionally, 
intelligently, quickly, and he had sat down. There 
was little applause at the end of his talk, but I 
doubt very much if this signified that he was not 
respected by the audience. 

The next speaker, however, permitted applause, 
and at the end of his speech enjoyed something 
like an ovation. The same audience. 

I considered this man a fool, but in my thinking 
I employed the phrase which I find more accurate. 
I considered him a deliberate mischief-maker, a 
prolonger of herdish idiocies and hysteria. 

Is it ever in order for any man to accept ap- 
plause from any group at all? In my opinion, it 
is not. And this immediately establishes a prob- 
lem that deserves to be carefully considered—by 
others more systematic and more expert at this 
sort of thing than I am. The problem is this: If it 
is desirable for the human being to be both a 
sentient and an intelligent creature, how can he 
become such a creature if the herd habits which 
operate in his mass-life, which belittle his sen- 
tience and prevent his achievement of even the 
hope of intelligence, are permitted to persist? 

To put it another way, if the most effective art 
is hysterical, if the achievement of its effectiveness 
is by means of emotionality, how can common 
life be serene, reflective, poised, intelligent? 

Poorly put—I ask for the expert, please. In the 
meantime, back to applause, pure and simple. 

I have heard, by way of a biographer and by 
way of a playwright, that Lincoln was bewildered 
by applause. Surely now and then, though, he 
must have been thankful for it. In short, he must 
have felt on occasion that he was entitled to it, 
for reasons he alone knew. They may have been 
excellent reasons too. And he may not have been 
thinking at all about the reasons the applauders 
may have had to applaud him, or to seem to 
applaud him. For whom does anybody ever ap- 
plaud but himself? 

Now, I am going to try to go back to applause 
in art. I don’t expect to have very good luck, but 
I’m going to try just the same. I want to consider 
an art which is designed for the group—the stage 
play, for instance, rather than the moving picture 
or the television production. 

First, the church, which is so frequently inept 
in so many other things, begins and ends all of its 
performances without applause—with applause 
prohibited, in fact. My son once applauded at a 
rather hushed moment in a church in New York. 


(continued on page 91) 
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For Clifford Odets, The Flowering Peach 


represents both an anniversary and a change of pace 


In a moment of despair, Clifford Odets once exclaimed to 
Harold Clurman: “I’m depressed! I can’t write in times like 
these!” To which the director replied: “Clifford, an artist 
must always work as though today were tomorrow.” 


Last February, Odets passed this twentieth year of to- 
morrows as The Flowering Peach, his twelfth and current 
Broadway production, enlivened the old Belasco Theatre, 
where two decades ago the Odets career began in earnest 
with Awake and Sing! Twenty years provide a perspective 


Left: Waiting for Lefty, one of the most 
controversial plays of the thirties, was pro- 
duced in 1935, a year that was particularly 
productive for the Philadelphia playwright. 
The one-act work deals with a New York 
taxicab strike. Ruth Nelson is pictured in 
the foreground. 
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for the design of an artist’s work, and though this will not _ 
presume to be definitive, it may evaluate some characteristics 
of the flight of tae American drama’s petrel. 


It is especially pertinent at this time, since The Flowering 
Peach exhibits a mellowness and kindliness which took some 
of Odets’ auditors so aback that they could not cope with 
his good humor. Accustomed to his rebelliousness, his ex- 
plosive and muscular bravado, they were totally unprepared 
for the patient and paternal benignity which suffuses his 
latest composition. In retrospect, such a quality may indicate 
a sea change in this rich and strange bird, perhaps his 
emergence from playwright of his age to ageless playwright. 


In January, 1935, this Philadelphian, then twenty-eight, 
arrived over Manhattan like an eagle, raising his full-throated 
scream against the disparity between man’s dreams and the 
dubiousness of their fulfillment. Waiting for Lefty roused 
the somnolent, terrified the top hats squatting on their status 
quo, crackled like lightning in the surcharged air and left 
behind the smell of ozone. By December, in quick succes- 
sion, had come Awake and Sing!, Till the Day I Die and 
Paradise Lost. A rebel from the start, Odets was resolutely 
unconventional. Fighting for growth, like all protestants he 
spoke with the voice of the majority while representing the 
individual. He was young and strong; in his typewriter was 
the dauntless conviction of truth. Certain that he was right, 
he was unafraid to do wrong. With Falstaff, he could assev- 
erate: “Do not the rebels need soldiers? Though it be a 
shame to be on any side but one, it is worse shame to beg 
than to be on the worst side... .” 


The world was nervous with unused energy in the 
thirties. People felt as if they would burst out of their skins 
for lack of something productive at which to work. Young 
Ralph in Awake and Sing! sat around “with the blues and 
mud in (his) mouth.” Gus in Paradise Lost was perennially 


Top, right: Twenty years ago, the Belasco 
Theatre in New York (home of The Flow- 
ering Peach) was also occupied by an Odets 
play—Awake and Sing!, which had a run 
of 209 performances. Morris Carnovsky 
(left), J. Edward Bromberg and Stella 
Adler were principals in the 1935 work. 


ALFREDO VALENTE 


Above, right: Rocket to the Moon opened 
at the Belasco on November 24, 1938. In it 
Odets presents the dilemma of a young 
woman who finds herself torn between an 
unhappily married dentist and an older 
man. Morris Carnovsky, an Odets veteran. 
and Ruth Nelson were two principals. 


Right: Golden Boy, which had its premiére 
at the Belasco Theatre on November 4, 
1937, concerns a young violinist who turns 
to boxing to achieve money and power. 
In the original production were, left to 
right: Phoebe Brand, Morris Carnovsky, 
John Garfield and Lee J. Cobb. 
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shaving, even at three o’clock in the morning, because he just had to have something to do. The 
tragedy of unemployment was the human rot. Yet, unlike today’s nervousness which stems from 
confusion and impending disaster, the thirties was an era robustly optimistic in the midst of dis- 
use and starvation. Old times were passing; new times were a-coming. Odets was simultane- 
ously mortician and midwife. Waiting for Lefty, Golden Boy and Rocket to the Moon did not 
attempt to speak for America. They spoke of America, of its indestructible good nature. They 
infused the white-collared, pale-fleshed middle class with the spirit of the expanding West. The 
shipping clerk could feel like Paul Bunyan. His nature was wedded to Walt Whitman. 

“All my plays,” Odets said, “deal with one subject: the struggle not to have life nullified by 
circumstances, false values, anything. People stand up and fight this—not in a vulgar economic 
sense—for a full, rich life. When their souls tell them where to go, they go.” 


is audiences listened and heard their inner voices echoing in his expostulation. His protest 
was an articulation of theirs. His dreams were their yearnings. His testament was that the human 
being not be nullified. It was the best thing nature had evolved thus far, and so it must go on. 
The man below was to be accorded the same dignity as the man on top. “Respect had to be paid!” 
They began to feel proprietary. He was their playwright, their alter ego. 

Odets became a dramatist two years after he acted in Men in White, which introduced 
Sidney Kingsley. Awake and Sing! shared 1935 with Kingsley’s Dead End, came three years 
before Thornton Wilder’s Our Town and preceded William Saroyan’s My Heart’s in the Highlands 
by four. None of the others served as a bellows to the fire of controversy as did Odets. Kingsley 
was the social reporter, an animated newspaper with a conscience, accurate and detached. 
Wilder was a fabled visitor from Olympus, magical and lambent, clothed in the cold fire of classic 
perfection and breathing the romance of timelessness. Saroyan, like a cricket, chirped cheer- 
fully and seemed to make the old place homey, but any housewife will tell you what crickets do 
to the linens. 

Compared to Odets they were impersonal. Odets was a member of the family, a friend and 
relation to all who paid the price of admission. On the other hand, he was as likely to receive 
from them the warm kiss that greets a beloved son, as be banished for being an erring one. They 
would not be silenced or placated. He had taken residence in Times Square and paid the rent 
in advance with a fat deposit of talent. But let Odets stray to Hollywood, and the family howled 


(continued on page 86) 


RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 


JOHN BENNEWITZ, PICTORIAL ASSOCIATES 


Paul Kelly as a derelict actor who over- 
comes alcoholism, and Uta Hagen as the 
wife who helps to reclaim him from the 
skids. Critical reaction was mixed, but 
Brooks Atkinson called it “the best play 
(Odets) has written for years.” 


. , ' ~ rt 
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Above: The Country Girl (1950) presented ‘a » 


Right: The Flowering Peach, which opened 
at the Belasco last December, is a retell- 
ing of the story of Noah and the Flood. 
Menasha Skulnik (right foreground) plays 
Noah. The others pictured are (from left): 
Osna Palmer, Martin Ritt, Barbara Barley, 
and Berta Gersten. 





CANADIAN PLAYERS ON THE 
SNOWPLOW CIRCUIT 


BY DOUGLAS CAMPBELL 


(One of the most striking stories of the 1954-55 theatrical season occurred many miles from Broadway. 
The Canadian Players, an offshoot of the Stratford, Canada, Shakespearean Festival company, recently made 
an extensive tour of remote Ontario communities, presenting a production of Shaw’s Saint Joan under the di- 
rection of Douglas Campbell, the British actor-director. In the following report, he gives the background of the 
tour, along with some afterthoughts, and also has appended an account of the troupe’s experiences written by 
his wife, Ann Casson, who played the title role. Miss Casson is the daughter of the noted English acting couple, 
Sir Lewis Casson and Dame Sybil Thorndike.) 


The tour which the Canadian Players recently completed took us throughout Ontario from 
Sarnia to Moosonee. We covered some five thousand miles. We learned a lot about what to do and 
what not to do. But the great thing for us all was the enthusiasm with which we were generally 
greeted. I now feel reasonably certain that the return visits will be more successful economically. 

When we started out on this venture I had no hard and fast rules for anything. Theories 
come out of-things done. Preconceived theories very seldom lead to action. Saint Joan’s answer 
to Dunois’ criticism of her supernatural powers completely explains my feeling in the matter. 
“The voices come ‘irst; and I find the reasons after: whatever you may choose to believe.” 


Ann Casson, Douglas Campbell and 
Tony van Bridge inspect some Indian 
and Eskimo souvenirs during the Cana- 
dian Players’ recent visit to Moosonee, 
the most remote of the settlements on 
the troupe’s itinerary. 
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Because of the success of the Stratford Shakespearean Festival, there was a general feeling 
that a resurgence of interest in the live drama was taking place in Canada, and that someone 
would have to keep putting fuel on the fire. Tom Patterson, who conceived the idea of this 
festival, approached me at the beginning of 1954 with ideas. for the formation of a company 
to exploit this interest and to keep some of the very talented players at Stratford at work on the 
stage, rather than have them return to the dull but lucrative mediums of radio and television. 
I say dull only because most of them had been confined to this sort of employment, with occasion- 
al sallies into the live theatre. 

I have always felt, since my experience with platform stages (i.e., minus the proscenium 
arch), that the theatre cannot do battle with the cinema and television by presenting bigger 
and more elaborately designed entertainment. Until such times as the public can be excited 
by the medium of theatre, overelaboration of scenic and acting effects just will not do. Since 
the unconventional and entirely ancient method of the platform stage had proven itself so well 
at Stratford, and on the other occasion when I had been associated with it, I determined to 
try something of the same kind with the company that was forming—the Canadian Players. 

The play we would do on tour now became the burning question. What we required was 
a piece big enough in its dramatic concept to make the assistance of elaborate scenic design 
unnecessary. I did not feel that our contribution would be valid or particularly exciting if I 
chose a play with one set and four or five actors. I had a company of eight, a desire to do a big 
play, and certain conceptions of how I wanted to do it. 

Shakespeare was, of course, the obvious choice; and by doubling and tripling parts, we 
could have done a surprising number of his plays. Shakespeare was, however, being done at 
Stratford, and it seemed to me that we ought to try something else. I thought of dozens of plays, 


but the more I thought of Shaw’s Saint Joan, the better I liked it. I decided that this was the one 
to do. 

At Moosonee, in northern Ontario, the capacity 
audience included a majority of Indians who never before 
had seen live theatre. Despite this and % language barrier, 
the audience maintained a lively interest. 





After the company was formed, the tour of 
southern Ontario was booked. I cut scenic pro- 
perties to the bare minimum: a semicircular set 
of screens, six spotlights, six stools, a bench, a 
table and a few things like a large cross and 
a banner. We could have done with more lights, 
but in quite a number of places on our itinerary, 
additional lighting would have been too much for 
the electric supply. 

The seven male company members were dress- 
ed in gray business suits, and Joan (played by my 
wife, Ann Casson), in slacks. If it were not for the 
undoubted critical success we had, I would be 
inclined to say now that I went too far: In my 
enthusiasm I did not stop to consider what public 
reaction would be to Saint Joan done with eight 
actors, no scenery, no period costumes and none 
of the glamorous things associated with theatre. 
But I was following my instincts, and too busy 
trying to keep track of them. I forgot all the 
things that one is supposed to remember. 

Now that we have completed our first tour, I 
feel that this is the way to go about it. I don't 
mean that we must remain with a semicircular 
set of screens, six spots, six stools and so on. 
I mean that the way to do a great piece is to strip 
down to bare essentials. Every play cannot be 
treated this way, of course, but the less one con- 
fuses audiences with visual glories and acting 
business, with chesterfields and palaces, battle- 
ments and cigarette lighters, the more likely they 
are to be completely immersed in the play, and 
therefore, to truly enjoy themselves. The less 
one puts in the way of actor-audience contact, the 
fresher the experience for the viewer. Period 
costume only serves to remind people that what 
they are watching has nothing to do with them. 
Design is, of course, absolutely essential in the 
theatre; but unless it is elucidating rather than 
decorative, it can be disastrous. 

Apart from all this theorizing, the whole pur- 
pose of the Canadian Players is to stimulate 
interest in theatre, much as the Stratford festival 
does. It is my contention that unless we make 
attempts to take theatre to the less initiated com- 
munities, the theatre in the bigger centers will 
remain for the most part purely an entertainment 
for the city-dweller. Visitors to the large cities 
make up a great potential theatre audience; but 
it-is very noticeable that a city like Toronto can 
only support one large theatre which books tours 
of American plays, and a small repertory theatre, 
along with sporadic performances. There is only 
one explanation for this: The visitor now is not 
interested. Why is he not interested? Because 
he knows nothing of the theatre in his own com- 
munity life. 





(continued on page 88) 
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Rolf Gérard’s setting@%and costumes contributed to the stunning 
American premiére of Richard Strauss’ Arabella by the Metro- 
politan Opera. In this Act II ballroom scene, Eleanor Steber (left) 
and Blanche Thebom are seen on the stairway. 


One of the recent high points of the Metropolitan Opera season 
was the debut of Italian soprano Renata Tebaldi, who made her 
bow in Verdi’s Otello. She is shown in a scene from this production, 
with Mario del Monaco in the title role. 


Risé Stevens sang the role of Orfeo in the Metropolitan’s Orfeo ed 
Euridice. The Gluck work, missing from the company’s repertory 
since the 1941-42 season, was revived late in February, and also 
closes the broadcast season on April 9. 


BENDER 


WPEKA HOUSE 
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AND A SOPRANO... 
AND BOTH WORTH WAITING FOR 


BY EMILY COLEMAN 


The American premiére of Richard Strauss’ Arabella was a production Metropolitan Opera 
general manager Rudolf Bing had every right to be proud of. It was one of the best he has put 
on in his five years as chief arbiter of the nation’s proudest opera house. Let Bing’s predecessors 
answer for the fact that a successful opera by Strauss had been neglected for twenty-two years. 
He produced it, and with the best possible taste. 

The big problem with Arabella is that it has lived under a cloud cast by its proud progen- 
itor—Strauss’ immortal Rosenkavalier, first presented in 1911. But if Arabella has been called a 
second Rosenkavalier, Strauss in a sense did it to himself. In 1927, he wrote to Hugo von Hof- 
mannsthal, his librettist for Rosenkavalier: “I have no more work to do, so please write some- 
thing . . . It could even be another Rosenkavalier if you cannot think of something better.” 
There is no denying that Arabella is reminiscent of Rosenkavalier, and it even contains some 
memories of Salomé. Strauss was clever at inverting a good theme. 

But this is no reason for banishing Arabella to Vienna and Munich, where it is appreciated 
for its own worth. Verdi’s Un Ballo in Maschera and La Forza del Destino do not rank with 
his Aida and Otello. Yet Ballo and Forza are welcomed for what they represent—Verdi with 
flashes of genius—and are not sent by the critics into the corner to die. 

With the opera public as well as with most critics, unfamiliarity breeds contempt. Mozart 
was dead at the Metropolitan’s box office until Edward Johnson’s regime. Johnson loved Mozart 
and played him and played him, even to half-empty houses, until now the Met can count on 
a Mozart public. Despite the pressing demands of a budget that demands sold-out houses for 
existence’s sake, one can only hope that Bing will do for Strauss what Johnson did for Mozart. 
Arabella could be a splendid start. 

To begin with, John Gutman’s English version highlights two arias, both sung beautifully 
by Eleanor Steber as Arabella, which linger in the ears: “The one who’s right for me” and “My 
lord and master you shall be.” Arabella is not the simplest plot to follow, and the English helps, 
however difficult it is to understand when sung forte in the high altitudes. (And it is just as 
tough to understand if you are a German hearing German, an Italian hearing Italian, or a French- 
man hearing French. It’s that old familiarity that helps you over high A’s, B’s and C’s.) 

Briefly, Arabella concerns the two daughters of pound-foolish parents. Arabella is groomed 
to catch a rich husband. Zdenka, the younger, has been brought up as a boy because two daugh- 
ters are too expensive to launch. Mandryka, a rich Slav fresh from his country estates, is infatu- 
ated with Arabella. Zdenka secretly loves Matteo, an officer who thinks he is in love with Arabella. 
Confusion compounds confusion until all concerned are paired off properly in the end. 

Aiding and abetting the Metropolitan’s stunning presentation were Miss Steber, George 
London as Mandryka, Hilde Gueden as Zdenka, Blanche Thebom as the mother, and Ralph 
Herbert as the father. London, in particular, outdid anything else he has ever done at the Met, 
including Boris and Don Giovanni. The conductor, Rudolf Kempe, who came to the Met from 
Munich, was especially outstanding. He has that rare knack of getting the most out of both 
his orchestra and his singers, no mean trick with a Strauss score. 

On the same level of high achievement were Herbert Graf as stage director, and Rolf Gérard as 
designer. Graf directed Arabella under Strauss himself, and he knew what was needed for the 
atmosphere of the Vienna of the 1860’s. Gérard’s sets were a delight, especially the second-act 
gold and white ballroom and the third-act gloomy, dark red Beideimeier hotel lobby. Karinska’s 
executions of Gérard’s designs for the costumes were inspir: 4. 

Arabella can be heard on records via Angel’s condensed Arabella: The Great Scenes, 
featuring Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Josef Metternich, Nicolai Gedda and Anny Felbermayer, with 
Lovro von Matacic conducting the Philharmonia Orchestra (Angel 35194). 


(continued on page 87) 
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BALLET THEATRE’S 
BIRTHDAY 


BY LUCIA CHASE 


Surely it cannot have been fifteen years ago 
that The Ballet Theatre began its life on the stage 
of the Center Theatre in Radio City, New York. 
And yet, the calendar doesn’t lie, and here we 
are, fifteen years later, and The Ballet Theatre is 
still, I trust, as brave and bold and fancy-free as 
it was when it was founded by Richard Pleasant 
in 1940, consecrated to the then-radical notion of 
creating a gallery of the dance, American in char- 
acter and international in scope. 

In a decade and a half, much has happened to 
us and to the world of ballet in general. There 
is nothing rarefied about the ballet any more, if 
indeed there ever was. Everywhere you look— 
on the Broadway stage, in films, on television— 
ballet is not only accepted but enthusiastically 
welcomed. We like to think that The Ballet The- 
atre has helped to create the public affection for 
ballet and for the people who live and work in 
ballet. (continued on page 96) 


} 
La Fille Mal Gardee 


Giselle was first done by The Ballet Theatre in 1940, 
with Anton Dolin staging. In 1946 a new production 
offered Alicia Alonso and Igor Youskevitch (pictured 
here) as the star-crossed lovers Giselle and Albrecht. 
The Eugene Berman décor, a new note, did away with 
the traditional white costumes, emphasized the famous 
“Berman blues” and gave us a stunningly original 
setting for this most distinctive of classical works. 


La Fille Mal Gardee is the oldest ballet still being 
performed, and Ballet Theatre is the only company in 
America which has performed it consistently. Origin- 
ally done in this country by Mikhail Mordkin in 1938, 
it was then incorporated into the Ballet Theatre rep- 
ertory. In Russia this ballet is considered the great test 
of a dancer’s ability to play comedy. Shown here are 
John Kriza, Edward Caton and Alicia Alonso. 
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Les Sylphides, 


Romeo and Juliet 


Romeo and Juliet (1943) is a pictorial narrative ballet with 
choreography by Antony Tudor and décor by Eugene Ber- 
man. A triumph of medieval pomp and pageantry set to the 
music of Delius, it uses virtually the entire company on a set 
that is straight out of Elizabethan theatre. Markova, Kaye 
and Alonso have danced Juliet; and most of the time Hugh 
Laing (pictured with Kaye), who created the role, has 
danced the part of Romeo. 


Les Sylphides, most delightful of white ballets, reminds us 
that Ballet Theatre has had its most direct contact with 
Michel Fokine, greatest of choreographers, through this work. 
This Ballet Theatre trademark was the opening ballet of the 
company’s first opening night, January 11, 1940, with Dimitri 
Romanoff in the leading male role. Earlier this season John 
Kriza and Lupe Serrano (pictured) danced the pas de deux 


(More photographs on next page) 





Fancy 





Free 


SHARLAND, BLACK ST. 


Fancy Free (1944) burst upon the ballet world like a breath of fresh air. Jerome Robbins, its choreographer, had 
been a member of the corps de ballet since 1940. He, Leonard Bernstein (the composer) and Oliver Smith (the scenic 
designer) were all twenty-five when the work had its premiére, and their youth and feeling for Manhattan are 
reflected in it. A season later, the ballet grew into the hit musical On the Town. 


Caprichos (1950) was the first work by Herbert Ross, a youthful American choreographer who has gone on to become 
one of the most successful dance creators in the theatre and television. (This season he was represented on Broadway 
by House of Flowers, for which he provided the choreography.) Based on a sequence of Goya cartoons and consist- 
ing of vividly paced and lighted vignettes, Caprichos is a small but effective ballet. 


Fall River Legend (1948), a strong, stunning work, in which both Nora Kaye and Alicia Alonso (shown here with 
Lucia Chase) have played an unfortunate murderess, represented a departure for Agnes de Mille, who hitherto had 
specialized in gay, frothy ballets. This uncompromisingly dramatic version of the Lizzie Borden ax slayings is note- 
worthy for its moveable scenery by Oliver Smith and inspired lighting by Peggy Clark. 


The Capital of the World (1953), which has an original score by George Antheil, choreography by Eugene Loring and 
décor by Esteban Frances, is based on a story by Hemingway and is the only ballet with which that author has been 
involved. It was the first major ballet to be done on a television program, “Omnibus,” in 1953. (Also included in Miss 
Chase’s list of works, but not shown, are Aleko, On Stage! and Bluebeard.) 


Undertow (1945) has a score by William Schuman especially commissioned for the work. This was a controversial 
ballet based on an idea by John van Druten and had striking settings by Raymond Breinin. Deliberately harsh and 
hard-hitting, it deals effectively with an unpleasant subject (a young man’s rejection of his mother and of women) 
and excites comment whenever performed. Pictured are Nora Kaye and Hugh Laing. 


Pillar of Fire (1942), a Ballet Theatre trademark, was the first of the psychological ballets for which Antony Tudor 
became famous. It was an immediate sensation and never fails to duplicate that same enthusiasm. It made a star of 
Nora Kaye and was distinctive for its Jo Mielziner décor, his first settings and costumes for ballet. Left to right: 


Ruth Ann Koesun, Antony Tudor, Lucia Chase, Nora Kaye, Hugh Laing. 
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Top: Blanche Thebom is five feet, seven 
inches tall, and her abundant hair sweeps 
the floor. Her repertoire includes twenty- 
five leading roles. 


Center: Miss Thebom’s hair is a natural 
asset for the part of the renowned siren 
Dalila, the heroine of Saint-Saens’ familiar 
Samson et Dalila. 


Right: In the title role of Bizet’s Carmen, 
opera’s most famous femme fatale, Miss 
Thebom now has another opportunity to 
use her hair to advantage. 
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Mezzo-soprano Blanche Thebom puts her 
tresses to good use in projecting personality in 
a wide variety of operatic roles 


Above: A snood is part of her make-up for the role of 
the proud and passionate Amneris, daughter of the Egyp- 
tian Pharaoh, in Verdi’s opera Aida. In her earlier por- 
trayal of Carmen, (center), she used a much different 
headdress. The result is in marked contrast to the current 
characterization. Recently she was the first American 
Adelaide (right) in Richard Strauss’ Arabella—a glamor- 
ous mother who outshines her marriageable daughters. 


Left: With her own hair covered by a network of pearls, 
Miss Thebom assumes a spiritual look as the handsome 
Princess Eboli in Verdi’s Don Carlos. 


Below: With the aid of a curly wig, Blanche Thebom 
becomes one of the flirtatious Andalusian sisters, Dora- 
bella (left), in Mozart’s comic Cosi fan tutte. For a benefit 
party for the San Francisco Opera fund, Miss Thebom’s 
famous tresses made her a natural as Lady Godiva (below) 
several seasons ago. In the American premiére of Stra- 
vinsky’s The Rake’s Progress, the mezzo-soprano sported a 
beard as well as a fancy coiffure as Baba the Turk (right). 


LE BLANG 


SEDCE 


MARCUS BLECHMAN 





T HE ATRE, USA coches 


Shakespeare, U.S.A. 
Asked once why the BARTER THEATRE of Virginia 


chooses to troupe the plays of Shakespeare vear after year, 
its dynamic director, Robert Porterfield, replied very simply, 
“They sell!” 


there has been no regular commercial production of a 


Contrary to the belief on Broadway (where 


Shakespeare play for the past two seasons) that the bard is 
box-office poison, community and college theatres through- 
out the nation have been proving that Shakespeare’s plays 
are not only good theatre but also good business. This 
month, which marks the 39lst anniversary of the play- 
wright’s birth, a survey of recent offerings of Shakespeare's 
plays by these groups reveals not only great popularity with 
audiences from coast to coast, but also experimentation in 
productions, which imaginatively blend conventions of the 
Elizabethan theatre with modern staging facilities. 


American Shakespeare Festivals 


Indicative of interest in restoring to Shakespeare produc- 
tions their original fluidity in moving from scene to scene 
without interruption, is the fact that three national Shake- 
speare festivals employ Elizabethan-type stages: the SAN 
DIEGO SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL, the OREGON 
SHAKESPEAREAN FESTIVAL at Ashland, and the AN- 
TIOCH AREA THEATRE SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 
at Yellow Springs, Ohio. The STRATFORD SHAKE- 
SPEAREAN FESTIVAL of Canada stages its plays on a 
unit set with such Elizabethan features as the apron stage 
and inner and upper stages, while the projected AMERI- 
CAN SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL at Stratford, Connecti- 
cut, plans to use a Shakespearean playhouse. 


This summer, July 22-September 4, the San Diego Shake- 
speare Festival at the Old Globe Theatre in Balboa Park 
will present Measure for Measure, directed by B. Iden 
Payne, Hamlet, directed by Allen Fletcher, and The Taming 
of the Shrew, directed by Craig Noel, resident director of 
the San Diego Community Theatre, sponsor of the six-year- 
old festival. Describing the setting for this event, the guest 
director of Othello at San Diego last season, Frank McMul- 
lan of the department of drama at Yale University, writes: 
“A walk among the tropical flowers and trees leads to a plaster 
shrine holding the bust of William Shakespeare. A dozen 
or so steps from here finds the playgoer on a green dotted 
with booths where the attendants in Elizabethan dress sell 
spices, pastries and cooling drinks . . . Reminding one of 
the contemporary drawings of the bankside of the seven- 
teenth-century Thames, the Old Globe stands nearby with 
its flag unfurled to announce the performance of a play. 
There is a flourish of trumpets heralding the arrival of the 
Good Queen Bess. She ascends her throne and signals her 
subjects to begin a series of Elizabethan folk dances. At the 
end of these festivities, the Old Globe greeter rings his bell 
with cries of ‘Hear ye, hear ye!’ and herds the audience to 


their seats.” 


At the OREGON SHAKESPEAREAN FESTIVAL this 
summer, where plays also are presented on an Elizabethan 
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stage, five works will be offered in repertory during August: 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Macbeth, All's Well that 
Ends Well, Henry VI, Part 3 and Timon of Athens 
Founded by Angus L. Bowmer, the festival is now in its 
twentieth anniversary season, and for the past five years 
N.B.C. has broadcast coast-to-coast one of the season’s plays 
The productions are presented in the open air, uninter- 
rupted by scene breaks or intermissions, so that substantially 
uncut versions are offered in an average theatre evening 
A field course in Shakespeare studies is offered at the festi- 
val by STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 

The annual ANTIOCH AREA THEATRE festival at 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, is planning to do the complete canon 
Works scheduled for this summer, writes Dorman Richard- 
son, president of the Ohio Community Theatre Association, 
are “seven rationalistic or stylistic plays: The Comedy of 
Errors, Love’s Labour’s Lost, Much Ado about Nothing, 
Hamlet, All’s Well That Ends Well, Measure for Measure 
and King Lear. This outdoor Elizabethan stage has a large 
apron in the center, reached by steps from the ground in 


The Merchant of Venice, directed by Phillip Han- 
son, was presented on this Elizabethan stage of the 
San Diego Old Globe Theatre at the 1954 Na- 
tional Shakespeare Festival 





front and by ramps from the rear of the stage, and the 
audience is seated on three sides of the acting platforms. A 
two-story hexagonal unit with open sides, located upstage 
center, serves a function equivalent to Shakespeare’s inner 
and upper stages. The stage is placed against twin brick 
towers of one of the college buildings, giving the effect of 
castle walls. Arthur Lithgow is managing director of this 
festival. 


The third annual STRATFORD SHAKESPEAREAN 
FESTIVAL OF CANADA will take place at Stratford, 
Ontario, this summer, from June 27 to August 27, and fea- 
ture three plays: Julius Caesar, with Lorne Greene as 
Brutus; The Merchant of Venice, with Frederick Valk as 
Shylock and Frances Hyland as Portia; and a revival of last 
season’s Oedipus Rex with Douglas Campbell in the title 
role. Tyrone Guthrie will return from England as director 
of one of the two new plays. A music festival will be held 
from July 9 to August 6, in conjunction with the plays, with 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf and Isaac Stern as guest artists. Tom 
Patterson, director of planning for the festival, is scheduled 
to go on a speaking tour of the United States for the event. 


The Play’s the Thing 


Hamlet's words regarding the importance of the play have 
taken on special significance in theatres in Virginia, Texas 
and Indiana, where producing organizations are finding the 
lack of the customary proscenium stage no handicap at all 
in presenting Shakespeare’s works. The William and Mary 
Theatre of the COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY, 
Williamsburg, Virginia, will present Twelfth Night April 
27-29 in the college’s large gymnasium, because Phi Beta 
Kappa Hall, home of its theatre productions for twenty- 
seven years, burned down in December, 1953. But the April 
Shakespeare play, only four months later, was one of the 
most successful of the group’s offerings, for its resourceful 
director, Professor Althea Hunt, decided that Hamlet would 
be presented in “open staging” in the huge gymnasium, 
with a stage in eight levels, which allowed a variety of com- 
binations through the use of platforms and steps. The size 
of the gymnasium-floor stage also made possible extensive 
use of the pageantry and ceremony which are so important 
in this play. Lights defined the various areas as the action 
moved from scene to scene and level to level, and the actors 
carried on the few properties used—thrones, halberds, ban- 
ners and torches. 


Because the UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS auditorium will 
be closed for installation of air conditioning, the Shakespeare 
play there this month (April 23-30) will take place “under 
the big top.” Hamlet will be presented in a tent, especially 
rigged on the Austin campus for this production, the ninth 
Shakespeare play to be directed at the university by the 
well-known Shakespeare authority, B. Iden Payne. 


At PURDUE UNIVERSITY, Lafayette, Indiana, the 
Playshop is required to stage plays in the 6,146-seat audi- 
torium, since its old theatre had been razed to make way 
for a new one. For a presentation of The Comedy of Errors, 
the large proscenium opening of ninety feet was cut down 
to thirty-five feet, and a thousand seats were roped off. A 
modified Elizabethan setting utilized various playing areas, 
including that of the upper stage. 


The Bard on the Boards 


Community and college theatres have been especialiy 
active this season in presenting plays by Shakespeare. A 
favorite among the comedies has been Twelfth Night, 
offered earlier this season by MACALESTER COLLEGE of 
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St. Paul as its hundredth play. Hilding Peterson directed, 
and Margaret Webster was guest of honor. The same play 
was offered in the current season at SMITH COLLEGE, 
Northampton, Massachusetts, directed by George Brendan 
Dowell, with settings by Denton Snyder. This play has a 
long production history at Smith, having first been per- 
formed by the senior class in 1900, when Sir Toby Belch 
and Sir Andrew Aguecheek were presented as thoroughly 
sober in the famous drinking scene. In 1928, in an Eliza- 
bethan rendering using an all-male cast from Amherst Col- 
lege, Burgess Meredith played Sir Toby; on the same pro- 
gram, scenes from the play were presented in modern dress 
and with settings from “Russian Constructivism” which 
employed swings and firemen’s poles. In an off-Broadway 
production of Twelfth Night in New York this season by the 
SHAKESPEARE-WRIGHTS, a bare Elizabethan-type stage 
was used. Directed by Norman Peck, the production incor- 
porated the shipwreck scene from the beginning of The 
Tempest to depict the storm at sea in which Viola and her 
twin brother Sebastian are parted. 


Other comedies offered recently include A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, presented at the UNIVERSITY OF DELA- 
WARE, Newark, Delaware, by the E 52 University Theatre, 
directed by C. Robert Kase; As You Like It, at ITHACA 
COLLEGE, New York, last month; and The Merry Wives 
of Windsor, offered at FLORIDA SOUTHERN COLLEGE, 
Lakeland, directed by Juliana Jordan. The modern arena 
stage at Florida Southern was designed by Frank Lloyd 
Wright, who designed most of the buildings on this campus. 
Next month The Merry Wives of Windsor will be presented 
by the THEATRE OF WESTERN SPRINGS, Illinois, in 
arena style, with the audience seated on three sides of the 
stage, as in Shakespeare’s day. Mary Cattell will direct. Also 
in May, The Taming of the Shrew will be seen at the Stu- 
dent Union Theatre of MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
at Missoula, as part of the Montana Masquers’ fiftieth 
anniversary season. 


Recent and current productions of Shakespeare’s tragedies 
include Macbeth, being toured nationally in repertory by 
the BARTER THEATRE OF VIRGINIA. Last month 
Barter appeared in Mississippi, Alabama, Tennessee, South 
Carolina, North Carolina, Virginia and Maryland. Macbeth 
was also presented by the PLAYWRIGHTS THEATRE 
CLUB in Chicago during February and March, under the 
direction of Paul Sills. Hamlet was presented by the UNI- 
VERSITY OF MICHIGAN at Ann Arbor, with B. Iden 
Payne as guest director and Whitford Kane, who portrayed 
the first gravedigger, as guest actor. Jack E. Bender’s setting 
was a modified Elizabethan one. Resembling those which 
supported the roof of Shakespeare’s stage were two tall 
pillars, between which a curtain was sometimes drawn, and 
inner and upper stages were also used in this production. 
Earlier this season Hamlet was presented by the RICH- 
MOND CIVIC THEATRE, Indiana, directed by Norbert 
Silbiger. The program for this production carried short 
features on the sources of the play, the problem of Hamlet, 
and the famous actors who have portrayed the part. Some 
of the best-known lines from the play also were printed. As 
their annual Shakespeare play, the AMHERST COLLEGE 
(Massachusetts) Masquers offered Othello on a functional 
stage based on Elizabethan conventions. Marking the three 
hundredth production of the NORTHWESTERN UNI- 
VERSITY THEATRE at Evanston, Illinois, was Romeo 
and Juliet, directed by Lee Mitchell, with sets by Herbert 
Philippi. It was presented at the beginning of the current 
theatre season, which is the twenty-seventh at Northwestern. 


Although Shakespeare’s chronicle plays are done less often 
than the comedies and tragedies, BOWDOIN COLLEGE 
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On the outdoor Elizabethan stage of the Antioch Area 
Theatre’s third annual Shakespeare festival last sum- 
mer, Clarence Derwent portrayed Shylock in The 
Merchant of Venice. 


has a production of Richard III scheduled to open its new 
Pickard Theatre in June, at its forty-second commencement 
The college’s Masque and Gown organization has dedicated 
this drama season, its fifty-second, to George H. Quinby, 
who has directed theatre activities at the college for twenty 
years. 


Church Plays for the Easter Season 


Recommended by the ANGOLA CIVIC THEATRE, 
Indiana, as an Easter play especially successful in a small 
church, is Barrabas, which was presented by this theatre 
under the direction of Charles Edwin Shank. This month 
the BROADWAY CHAPEL PLAYERS are presenting In 
April Once, a dramatic poem by William Alexander Percy, 
at the Broadway Tabernacle Church, New York. The direc- 
tor is Ernestine Perrie. Cast members are actors in Broadway 
shows who enjoy a busman’s holiday by playing in serious 
religious dramas on Sunday afternoons. The Community 
Plays division of the AMERICAN THEATRE WING has 
completed a new work, commissioned by the United Church- 
women of the National Council of Churches and designed 
for use by groups of all faiths. 

The play, Point of Beginning by Nora Stirling, dramatizes 
the obligation of families to bring up responsible citizens for 
the community and emphasizes the importance of religious 
faith within the family. The play is available to groups of 
all faiths, and, in the fifty-mile radius of New York City, 
will be performed by the professional casts of the Wing 
Community Plays under the direction of Robert Fitzsimmons. 


Community Theatres in the News 


The GREATER MUSKEGON CIVIC THEATRE, 
Michigan, currently offering The Shrike, is marking its fifth 
season in its own theatre building. The organization was 
able to raise $10,000, needed to purchase the former church 
which now houses the organization, by selling long-term 
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memberships. After acquiring the building, volunteer mem- 
bers, with the help of the merchants of greater Muskegon, 
worked long hours in the cold structure, tearing out the pipe 
organ, constructing a stage, completely rewiring the building 
and fireproofing it, while the cast rehearsed in the midst of 
spray-painting of the auditorium. The first audience was an 
invitation one—the friends who had contributed materials 
and equipment. Improvements on the building since then 
have included new dressing rooms, a sloping floor and a 
scenery workshop. 

Now in its thirty-eighth consecutive season is the com- 
munity theatre group of Colorado Springs, the CIVIC 
PLAYERS. Gladys Morath, of the Gazette-Telegraph in that 
city, points out that the organization grew out of a play- 
reading group which met in members’ homes in 1916. From 
its first theatre, a stable, the group moved to its present 
quarters, the Fine Arts Center, when this was built. The 
drama group contributed $5,000 at that time for new stage 
equipment. Plays of the current season include The Great 
Big Doorstep, My 3 Angels, The Crucible and Dial “M” for 
Murder. Orvis Grout has been director of the organization 
since 1945. 

The PALM TREE PLAYHOUSE, Sarasota, Florida, in 
its fourth season of professional winter stock, presents its 
his first 
season Stuart G. Lancaster, producer-director of the theatre 
and grandson of Charles Ringling of Ringling Brothers’ 
Circus, used a boxing ring for his stage, backed on one side 
by a cyclorama and surrounded by the audience on three 


productions on an unusual Tudor-type stage. In 


sides. When he was able to obtain a motion-picture theatre 
for his productions the following season, he decided to 
duplicate the Tudor stage which had proved so successful 
his first year. The playing area behind the proscenius is 
only nine feet deep, for the twenty-by-twenty apron pro- 
jecting into the audience is the main acting area. In addi- 
tion there are two side stages, twelve feet in height, on each 
side of the proscenium. Other innovations at the Palm Tree 
Playhouse include a three-week rehearsal period and a 
“fellowship plan,” whereby professional actors who are not 
yet Equity members are put on salary and given the oppor- 
tunity to work toward Equity rating. This season’s nine pro- 
ductions include The Fourposter, Summer and Smoke, and 
currently, There’s Always Juliet. 

Sponsored by the Baltimore municipal Bureau of Recrea- 
tion, the STAGECRAFTERS recently celebrated their tenth 
birthday. In addition to their four major productions each 
season, this group also tours hospitals and army camps in 
the area and presents one-act plays and condensations of 
their major productions without charge. Each summer a 
workshop is scheduled, where the members can work on such 
aspects of acting as make-up, voice, and characterization. A 
recent production was Bell, Book and Candle. 

The GATEHOUSE PLAYERS of Utica, New York, have 
found an unusual setting for presentation of their produc- 
tions. Reverting to the early sixteenth-century practice of 
offering dramatic shows as part of the dinner entertainment 
in the halls of noblemen, this group presents its plays at 
The Beeches restaurant on a large indoor terrace. The stage 
action takes place on levels which are progressively higher 
than the audience, so that the plays can be viewed by diners 
seated at any table in the huge room. A series of six plays 
already has been successfully presented in this manner, and 
the second series began in January with The Little Hut. 

HEDGEROW THEATRE, in its current season at the 
Academy of Music Foyer in Philadelphia, is offering a spe- 
cial subscription plan whereby tickets for three of the six 
new plays in its repertory can be purchased at a 10 per cent 
discount, and those for all six at a 15 per cent discount. 
The new plays are The Crucible, Twelfth Night, Obey’s 
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B. Iden Payne directed this production of Hamlet at the University of Michigan, where the setting incorporated 
such Elizabethan features as columns, and inner and upper stages. 


Noah, The Man Who Corrupted Hadleyburg 
Mark 


be announced 


based on the 


Twain story), Right You Are and a sixth work to 


Theatre Meetings and Festivals 
THE CATHOLIC THEATRE CONFERENCE will hold 
its biennial convention at NOTRE DAME UNIVERSITY 


June 13-16 


Some fifteen hundred persons are expected to 
attend, including outstanding authorities in educational and 
professional theatre. The aim of this conference, founded in 
1937, is “to foster the spread of truth through drama.” Thx 


organization also serves as a channel for information and 


exchange of experience, issues a monthly production calen- 
dar-newsletter (October through June) and 
duced royalty rates on a limited list of plays. Chairmen of 


registration for the Mary Xavier, 


arranges re- 


convention is Sister 
CLARKE COLLEGE, Dubuque, Iowa 

On April 2, an all-day workshop in children’s theatre will 
be held at TEACHERS COLLEGE of COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY, New York, sponsored by the New York- 
Connecticut region of the CHILDREN’S THEATRE CON- 
FERENCE. Marc Connelly will speak, and the players 
group of SKIDMORE COLLEGE will present a children’s 
play 

Last month the STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 
Agricultural and Technical Institute held 


Alfred 


all types of producing groups, including high schools, gram 


its third annual 
drama festival at 


Performances were presented by 
mar schools, colleges, and community, church and summet 


theatres. Productions included Arthur Miller’s The Cructble, 
by the State College at 


Electra, by Ithaca College, and the 
Group presentation of Ibsen’s An 
Arthur Miller 
participating were community 


Ithaca; a church group from Rochester, 
and high schools from Arkport and Corning 


Teachers Geneseo, 


Alfred 


Enemy of 


Sophocles’ 
State Drama 


the People, 


adapted by organizations 


Among the many 


theatre groups from James- 


town, Perry and 


Off Broadway 
The ARTISTS THEATRE production of a new play by 
James Merrill, The Immortal Husband, 
Theatre de Lys in New York in directed by 
Herbert Machiz. The work, “a serious comedy based on the 
legend of Tithonus and Aurora,” 
Williams as 


rare and magical combination.” 


opened at the 
February, 


was des« ribed by Tennesse e 


‘a play which is pure poetry plus theatre, a 
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A central ticket office for off-Broadway productions has 
been established at THEATRE-GOERS, 1551 Broadway, 
where tickets may be purchased, at box-office prices, for any 
off-Broadway offering. The principal function of Theatre- 
Goers headed by Norman S. Maibaum, is to provide for its 
members, at box-office prices, tickets for twelve new Broad- 
way shows each season, or fewer if desired. Selections for 
the current season have included The Bad Seed, Quadrille 
and Three for Tonight. 


New Plays 

New plays which had their American premiéres at com- 
munity theatres recently include: Shadows Before by Charles 
Aycock Poe, at the RALEIGH LITTLE THEATRE, North 
Carolina, an International Theatre Month production in 
March based on the future of government investigations; 
The Robe of Pearls by Leo Justinius Kauffman, a music 
drama based on the life of Hafiz, Persian lyric poet of the 
fourteenth century, at KARAMU THEATRE, Cleveland; 
and Bamboo Cross, a drama by Theophane Lee about mod- 


ern China, at the BLACKFRIARS THEATRE, New York 


A number of new plays also have been given first pro- 
ductions in recent months in college and university theatres 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
New York, presented When the Fire Dies by Ramona 
Maher, a one-act play about an Indian girl who pays a 
return visit to her adobe home on a reservation, and Israel 
ls Tomorrow, a one-act in blank verse by Robert L. Hilliard, 
dealing with conflicting ideologies of a Jewish family caught 
in the Israel-Arab war. Both were under the supervision of 
Paul Kozelka. Other premiéres: at the COLLEGE OF 
WOOSTER, Ohio, The Muse Abused, a musical comedy 
by Bill Whiting and Loretta Conrad; at BAYLOR UNI- 
VERSITY, Waco, Texas, A Different Drummer by Gene 
McKinney, the story of a meek little man’s struggle to assert 
himself in a revolt against his mother and the townspeople, 
and A Cloud of Witnesses by Ramsey Yelvington, a poetic 
drama dealing with the last stand of the defenders of the 
Alamo; at YALE UNIVERSITY, At the Seventh Hour, by 
M. Carl ITHACA COLLEGE, New York, 
Lawrence of Arabia, by John Huntington and Erskine F. 
Gilbert, version of Euripides’ The 
Trojan Women, with music by Robert Palmer; at the UNI- 
VERSITY OF MICHIGAN, Ann Arbor, three one-act 
plays, The Foolish One, a satiric fantasy by Paul Rebillot, 
Careless Wilderness, winner of an Avery Hopwood award, 


Holman; at 


and a music-drama 
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by Bethany Lovell Wilson, and A Connecticut Comedy by 
Leo Rockas; at BROOKLYN COLLEGE, New York, /, 
Walt Whitman, by Randolph Goodman, which tells the story 
of Whitman’s life by using much of the poet’s own verse 
and prose, and employs dramatic scenes as well as choral 
singing and choreography. The play opened one of two new 
theatres on the college campus, Whitman Hall. 

The BARTER THEATRE OF VIRGINIA, Abingdon, is 
seeking a new play about Woodrow Wilson, to be presented 
during 1956, the Woodrow Wilson centennial year. 


Production News 


The dramatic reading is becoming increasingly popular 
among community theatres; presentations of Don Juan in 
Hell were offered recently by both the SAGINAW PLAY- 
ERS, Michigan, at the Pit and Balcony Playhouse, and the 
OAK RIDGE COMMUNITY PLAYHOUSE, Tennessee, 
where readings are offered as a bonus to regular members 
Oak Ridge also has presented Lysistrata in this fashion, and 
is planning to offer, at the suggestion of Joseph Wood 
Krutch in a recent article in THEATRE ARTS, a reading 
of Back to Methuselah. At the COMMUNITY CHURCH 
OF NEW YORK, Felicia Kumai’s verse adaptation of Alan 
Paton’s Cry, the Beloved Country was presented in Feb- 


ruary; it was produced, directed and narrated by Mary 
Morris 


Recent and current productions in community and college 


theatres include: BRUNSWICK LITTLE THEATRE, 


Georgia, Ten Little Indians, the first offering in its new 
building; NOTRE DAME COLLEGE, Cleveland, Jean 
Anouilh’s Antigone in-the-round, and currently, Lennox 
Robinson’s White-Headed Boy; the TAMPA LITTLE 
THEATRE, Florida, The Importance of Being Earnest and 
Rebecca, and, in the Children’s Theatre, The Black Knight 
by James Hellmann; IOWA STATE COLLEGE, Ames, An 
Evening with Sherlock Holmes, an adaptation by M. B 
Drexler of A Case of Identity and The Adventure of the 
Dying Detective; the S.T.A.G.E. PLAYERS of Syracuse, 
New York, Night Must Fall; KNOX COLLEGE, Galesburg, 
Illinois, Dark of the Moon, which set a new box-office rec 
ord; the ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY THEATRE, Graham 
Greene’s The Living Room; the MIDLAND COMMUNITY 
THEATRE, Texas, George and Ira Gershwin’s Girl Crazy 
a joint endeavor of the theatre organization and the Mid- 
land Symphony and Chorus Association; and EBONY 
FHEATRE, Los Angeles, Detective Story. 


News in Brief 

A special theatre course designed for English-speaking 
students will be given on mime and theatre in Paris this 
summer, June 27-July 28. Etienne Decroux will conduct the 
mime course, and Pierre Melese, the theatre course. The 
director of the school is Robert Russell, 44 Duplex Avenue, 
Toronto 7, Canada. 

Vera Mowry Roberts, formerly of ARENA STAGE in 
Washington, D. C., has joined the drama faculty of 
HUNTER COLLEGE in New York City 


This production of The Comedy of Errors, offered by the Playshop of Purdue University, was pre- 
sented on a proscenium stage with a set providing acting areas on various levels. 
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Twenty Years 
on a Tightrope 

(continued from page 70) 
with jealousy. The house had become 
more spacious, but they wanted him in 
the kitchen at all times. 

The brickbats started to fly as early as 
Paradise Lost, which still remains Odets’ 
“favorite play” among his first half dozen. 
Despite its gloominess and brooding 
anger, it expressed an optimism of which 
his “relatives” did not partake. In 
Awake and Sing! a stage direction de- 
scribed all the characters as sharing “a 
fundamental activity: a struggle for life 
amidst petty conditions’; and the au- 
dience shared it too. At the final curtain 
of Paradise Lost, the stage direction read, 
“Everyone in the room is deeply moved 
by this vision of the future”; but the 
audience felt it had not been invited into 
that room. The speech which preceded 
it addressed the future “when men will 
come together to become an ocean of 
understanding . . . and no man will fight 
alone.” Somehow it did not convince. 
There was poetry of intent, but Odets’ 
arms were still not long enough “to hug 
the world.” 

In the stormy love affair between 
Odets and his public, Golden Boy was 
the honeymoon. Joe Bonaparte’s immo- 
lation was a fierce thrust against man’s 
denaturing himself in the carnival of 
competition for recognition. Everybody 
loved Joe and wept at his funeral. Every- 
body praised Odets for his moving elegy. 

With Rocket to the Moon, the mar- 
riage again grew fretful. Here was a 
disillusion, a seeming hopelessness and 
compromise that overlaid its virtues and 
brought upon his head the wrath of his 
“relatives.” They quoted Odets to his 
own disparagement. “What can he say? 
He’s as mixed up as the Twentieth Cen- 
tury!” They regarded this restless and 
doomed love affair between a middle- 
aged dentist and his young assistant with 
a myopic kind of prescience, as though it 
were a 1938 South Pacific with an “un- 
happy” ending. 

The rift grew wider with Night Music. 
The anti-nullification theme persisted, 
extending itself to parents. The function 
of parents, it said, is to make themselves 
unnecessary. This was iconoclastic and 
commendable, but it seemed to make 
concessions. The proud neck of the young 
rebel hero was bent by the implacable 
city, and Mammon was appeased. For 
some, this nocturne was a lyrical hot-lick 
on a moody clarinet. To others, it was a 
wry lullaby. 


After Clash By Night, Odets went west 
to bask in the California sun. On the 
heels of his departure, new playwrights 
zoomed onto the scene. Tennessee Wil- 
liams opened with The Glass Menagerie 
in 1945 and followed with A Streetcar 
Named Desire. Arthur Miller’s All My 
Sons was the prelude to Death of a Sales- 
man. 


When Odets returned after eight years, 
it was with The Big Knife. At this point, 
his audience sued for divorce. Horrified 
and outraged, it could not, or would not, 
relate Charlie Castle, the Broadway actor 
turned screen idol, to Joe Bonaparte, 
violinist turned prize fighter. The poet, 
it charged, had no private rights; his 
duty was solely to be his brother’s keep- 
er. All it could hear was the cry, 
“Help!,” at*the play’s end. It was re- 
pelled by this flaunting of personal pain, 
and appalled by his biting the Hollywood 
hand that fed him so well. His detrac- 
tors were curt; his partisans were mo- 
mentarily dispersed. Even the success of 
The Country Girl did not stay the un- 
dercurrent of derogation. Odets himself 
seemed confused. The Country Girl, 
which had been fashioned expressly as a 
potboiler, he subsequently came to re- 
gard as significant with hidden profundi- 
ties. 

There followed four years of gestation. 
Then came The Flowering Peach, a 
work that is Odets with mutations. 
Whereas in the thirties “art had to shoot 
bullets,” in 1955 he is content “to tell 
you a mystery.” Twenty years ago, it 
was “let me die like a dog if I can’t get 
more from life.” Today “there’s idealism 
just in survival.” The Flowering Peach 
sees life in three dimensions in which 
saints and lunatics must be arbitrated 
into moderation and compassion; where 
evil can be part of good, and the oppo- 
site can possibly be true. 


“It’s like the Republicans,” Odets says; 
“finally they'll have to get interested in 
economics.” 


One thing remains unchanged and 
monumental. Odets’ sense of the family 
as society’s basic biological cell is as 
strong and organic in his latest full- 
length play as it was in Awake and 
Sing! 

Yet he says: “I couldn’t have written 
The Flowering Peach twenty years ago. 
I am older than I was. As you grow 
older, you mature. The danger is that in 
broadening, as you mature, you may di- 
lute your art. A growing writer always 
walks that tightrope.” 


Look for your May issue of Theatre Arts featuring 
THEATRE IN ITALY . . . and the full text 
of “The Rose Tattoo” by Tennessee Williams 
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Strauss and a Soprano 
(continued from page 75) 


Mme. Tebaldi’s Bow 


Ever since the debut of Maria Mene- 
ghini Callas in Chicago last November, 
the cohorts of Italian soprano Renata 
Tebaldi have been saying: “Wait for 
Telbaldi at the Metropolitan.” The two 
are rivals, to put it mildly, back home 
in Italy. Mme. Tebaldi had already in- 
vaded the United States with the San 
Francisco Opera in 1950. She was a hit 
and was invited for a test performance 
at the Met the following spring. The 
terms were not to her liking, and she 
decided to wait for a more propitious 
moment. It came this season. Mme. 
Callas may have conquered: Chicago, but 
Mme. Tebaldi had a Metropolitan con- 
tract, which was an item, due to a lack 
of common ground between the Met's 
Rudolf Bing and Mme. Callas. 


Mme. Tebaldi did not let her sup- 
porters down. She made her debut as 
Desdemona in Verdi’s Otello. The two 
arias in the last act—the “Ave Maria” 
and “The Willow Song”—were tailor- 
made for her incredible pianissimo. She 
got ovation after ovation, for her record 
fans were on hand in all the numbers 
the fire laws would allow. 

For a large woman, Mme. Tebaldi 
handles herself extraordinarily well on 
stage. For Otello she had a magnificent 
partner in Mario del Monaco as the 
Moor of Venice. Del Monaco has im- 
proved enormously in the last year or so, 
vocally and dramatically. He has a big, 
virile voice which he has learned to use 
with greater subtlety. His costumes were 
stunningly effective, and it was a pleas- 
ure to see and hear a crackajack Otello 
at work. 


Mme. Tebaldi first made international 
news when she sang with Arturo Tos- 
canini in 1946 at the reopening of La 
Scala after the war. A native of Pesaro, 
she moved to Parma as a child. When 
she auditioned for Toscanini, he bright- 
ened up a little when he heard she was 
from Parma, his birthplace. Then she 
sang, and was engaged. And the maestro 
wrote her “a wonderful letter” for her 
Met debut. “Wherever I go,” says Mme. 
Tebaldi, “I always feel myself at home, 
so much love and admiration always sur- 
round me.” 


Mme. Tebaldi’s first-season Met reper- 
toire, in addition to Desdemona in 
Otello, included Mimi in Puccini’s La 
Bohéme, Aida in Verdi’s Aida, Madeleine 
in Giordano’s Andrea Chénier, and Tosca 
in Puccini’s Tosca. She also made her 
American radio debut on “The Tele- 
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phone Hour,” singing four Puccini arias. 
Using her pianissimo, she was superb, 
and her style was admirable, but there 
was no denying a strain and an edge in 
her dramatic forte. 

Next season Mme. Tebaldi will sing 
with the San Francisco Opera, the Lyric 
Theatre in Chicago, and once again with 
the Metropolitan. Her numerous record- 
ings include: 

Giordano: Andrea Chénier. Cetra C 
1244. 

Puccini: La’ Bohéme. London LL 
462-3. 


1820-40 Berkeley Street 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


Puccini: Tosca. London LL 660-1. 


Puccini: 


LLA 8. 


Madame Butterfly. London 


Puccini: Manon Lescaut. London 
LLA 28. 


Verdi: Otello. London LLA 24. 
Verdi: La Traviata. London LLA 26. 
Verdi: Aida. London LLA 13. 


Recital of Operatic Arias by Renata 
Tebaldi. London LL 142. 
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Canadian Players 
(continued from page 73) 

It is necessary in offering plays in the 
to invent some simple 
method of presentation, since many of 
the buildings one has to use are by no 
means designed for elaborate staging. 
Out of this very necessity, experimental 
theatre is born. By taking theatre to au- 
diences in hinterland areas, we hope to 
encourage these audiences to take them- 
selves to theatre at a future time. And 
they will not want just good commercial 
entertainment but something more akin 
to the vivid experimental theatre they 


smaller towns, 


have experienced in their own areas. 

Now to the story of our own tour. My 
wife, Ann Casson, has written the follow- 
ing résumé of it: 

After a month’s rehearsal period at a 
holiday camp in the Haliburton High- 
lands on Lake Temiskaming, we set off 
for Ottawa. We transported our actors 
in station wagons, and our furniture, 
in a 
truck. We were seven actors (including 


props and electrical equipment, 


stage manager), one actress, assistant 
stage manager and business manager. 
Our opening performance in Ottawa 
was not very successful and proved to us 
what I had felt instinctively from the be- 
ginning: that our function was to visit 
the smaller towns having little alterna- 
tive entertainmert. In a big city already 
gorged with publicity, it was very diffi- 
cult to make our presence known. 
Though by far the greatest portion of 
our expenditures went for publicity, the 
cry always arose, “Why didn’t you ad- 
vertise more?” The only publicity that 
was really of any use was being talked 
about. In a small town there was always 
a nucleus of theatregoers who felt that 
our visit was an important occasion. And 
we usually found that a lot of people who 
had missed us in their own town would 
come and see the show at our next stop. 
In all cases we met great friendliness 
and enthusiasm. We played in a num- 
ber of agricultural centers and to a high- 
ly intelligent audience of scientists at 
Deep River. But by far the most suc- 
cessful and the most pioneering work 


that we did was on our three-week tour 
of northern Ontario communities. This 
was after Christmas, and as we set off 
into the snow in skiing garb, earmuffs 
and scarves up to our noses, we really 
looked like explorers. We traveled from 
Toronto to North Bay the first day, then 
to Cochrane the next, where we left our 
automobiles, since there is no road north 
of Cochrane. Our visit to Moosonee on 
James Bay, approximately six hundred 
miles north of Toronto, was made possi- 
ble by Northland Railways. 


It was a wonderful journey 
miles of bush deep in snow, with an oc- 
casional halt at a small lumber mill 
where a group of Indians would gather 
and watch us. The train was likely to 
be stopped at any minute by an Indian 
trapper coming out of the bush to leave 
his pelts on board, or by a woman who 
had asked the engineer to buy her a 
spool of thread in the town. 

The performance at Moosonee was 
billed to begin at “eight o’clock, or an 
hour after the train arrives.” Toward 
evening the train gathered speed, though 
the engine had to push a snowplow in 
front of it, and we arrived about seven- 
fifteen. Moosonee is populated princi- 
pally by Indian trappers and their fam- 
ilies, and there also is a small white 
community. We were met by Archie 
Michele, who had built us a_ special 
stage in the Quonset hut schoolhouse, 
using timber from the Hudson Bay Post 
which originally was intended for ship- 
ment to build a mission in the wilds 
north of Moosonee. Everyone in town had 
been asked to turn out electric lights that 
evening, so that all available power could 
be used for the performance. 

When the company arrived at the hall, 
we were greeted with rousing cheers. 
The hall was crammed. The first two 
rows were almost entirely filled with In- 
dian children (babes in arms were ad- 
mitted free). Then there were the In- 
dian trappers and squaws, some in em- 
broidered skin coats. 
surprised by the great interest we aroused 
in the Indians, who comprised the great- 
er percentage of the house, for they 


miles and 


We were very 
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could speak little but their native Cree, 
and Shavian English must have been 
much beyond them. But their interest 
was quite demonstrative. We began the 
performance by entering and taking our 
places on the various stools on the stage, 
where we were seated as the action of 
the play commenced. We were astonished 
to see at every window three or four 
Indian faces, framed in fur, peering in 
amazement at our painted faces and the 
bright lights. They remained outside the 
windows the whole evening, even though 
it was thirty below zero. 


A minute after the play began, it was 
apparent that Saint Joan is a very lively 
farce, and I thought some of the spec- 
tators would fall off their seats from 
laughter. We were a little apprehensive 
how things would turn out when the 
drama took a more serious turn. But we 
found that by doing something violent in 
voice and movement, we would make our 
spectators jump, and they would sit in 
astonished silence. Hurried consultations 
were held between the scenes: ‘Would 
the executioner’s mask raise too big a 
laugh? Should we cut the epilogue?” 
But we carried right through and pre- 
sented the entire play. In big talking 
scenes, of course, there was a continual 
stir going on, but the audience would 
quickly enter into the performance again 
when there were lots of people on the 
stage. The latter moments were the most 
popular. It was the most extraordinary 
performance I have ever taken part in. 


A French priest, who had flown seven 
hundred miles to see us, exclaimed, “It 
was great. I have never seen anything 
like it. We have never had a troupe 
here before. You had us as friends, In- 
dians, Dutch, French and English—that 
is what you have done.” 


After Moosonee we traveled to the 
gold mines and copper towns, and 
though we were never so far into the 
wilds again, we still played to audiences, 
at least 50 per cent of whom had never 
seen a play performed on a stage be- 
fore. But there was always a nucleus of 
highly intelligent, lively people, who 
worked hard to encourage those who 
knew nothing of theatre, and made cer- 
tain that the performance was a success. 
The result was a warm response and 
packed houses all the way. 

Perhaps the most incongruous experi- 
ence was to leave Ontario suddenly for 
New York, to rehearse for a performance 
of Hamlet on “Omnibus.” 
thrown immediately into the bustling life 
of the city. Rehearsal all day, theatre, 
operas and supper parties in the evening. 
But actors thrive on change. And we 
had learned a great deal on our arduous 
tour among unfamiliar people. One 
knows only too well how easy it is to 
live in one’s own little groove, among 
one’s own set—and to be comfortable. 


We were 
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Maurice Zolotow: The Season on and off Broadway (continued from page 25) 


Festival 


One of the advantages of being a sec- 
ond-night critic came to light on the 
second night of this comedy. We second- 
nighters were treated to a brilliant per- 
formance by Bella Spewack. Mrs. Spe- 
wack is not a card-carrying member of 
the Actors’ Equity. She is the co-author 
of Festival. We second-nighters were 
privileged to see Mrs. Spewack make her 
theatrical debut and perhaps inaugurate 
a new trend among playwrights. Un- 
doubtedly upset by the sour first-night 
notices Festival had received, Mrs. Spe- 
wack took to the boards after the close 
of the second-night performance. “I’m 
more at home behind a typewriter than 
I am on a stage,” Mrs. Spewack said. 
(This isn’t at all true. With a little 
training at the American Academy, Mrs. 
Spewack could do the Josephine Hull 
role in The Solid Gold Cadillac.) “TI 
think we’ve got a clean, funny show here. 
But somewhere along the line we must 
have missed the boat with the morning 
critics. Of course, we have no bubble 
baths, grinds or bumps, or houses here. 
We just have a clean show. Now I’m 
asking each of you, did you like the 
play?” (She leaned forward a little like 
Peter Pan asking all the audience mem- 
bers to applaud if they wanted Tinker 
Bell to live, and, by God, nearly every- 
body at the Longacre Theatre applauded 
his hands off.) “So tomorrow morning,” 
she concluded, “I want each of you to 
call up five of your friends and tell them 
to come to our theatre. Tell them to 
come immediately.” 

Well, now, I can see that if this be- 
comes a trend, we second-nighters are in 
for some interesting evenings. It certain- 
ly was impressive, the way, with one sen- 
tence, Mrs. Spewack neatly managed to 
skewer Josh Logan, Sidney Kingsley and 
Mind you, I yield to 


no one in my critical reservations about 


Truman Capote. 


Fanny, Lunatics and Lovers and House 
of Flowers, but where is Mrs. Spewack’s 
Dramatists’ Guild solidarity? When play- 
wrights start having at each other, what 
will become of their united front against 
critics? 

By the way, I must tell you about this 
clean little play of Mrs. Spewack’s. It’s 
about a young woman who, in order to 
get a concert career for a child pianist, 
pretends to have had a love affair with a 
piano virtuoso, and convinces everyone 
he is the father of the illegitimate child. 
A real family-type show. 


Thieves’ Carnival 

The highest compliment I can pay to 
Warren Enters, who directed this de- 
lightful production of Jean Anouilh’s 
comedy, is to say that if I ever finish the 
play I am writing, I will seriously con- 
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sider him as the person I should most 
like to direct it. The purpose of the off- 
Broadway theatre is, above all, to dare— 
to dare to do different plays in a differ- 
ent style with obscure young actors and 
fledgling stage designers. The off-Broad- 
way theatre is so often Broadway, but 
awkwardly so. Thieves’ Carnival is real 
experimental theatre at its finest. 
Anouilh’s story has wild humor and ex- 
travagant scenes and quite insane situa- 
tions, and Enters entered into the mood 
of the affair and directed the story with 
verve and sophistication. The settings 
were lovely and the actors played with 
amused brittleness. Dolores Mann, the 
ingénue, is one of those creatures of Au- 
drey Hepburnian delicacy and inherent 
emotional intensity, and she will go far. 
I saw in the program notes that Miss 
Mann is under option to M-G-M. They 
better take up her option fast or Para- 
mount Pictures is liable to grab her. And 
Tom Bosley, who played Dupont-Dufort, 
Junior, should not be optioned by either 
Metro or Paramount, as we need him 
around here. He has not only an ex- 
traordinary physical appearance, but also 
a droll sense of timing and a feel for 
comedy. But all the members of the cast 
were admirable—William LeMassena as 
one of the thieves, Gerry Fleming as 
Lady Hurf, Bernard Tone as Lord Ed- 





gard, and Frances Sternhagen as Eva. 
Bravo, Proscenium Productions. 


The Grand Prize 

I imagine that to a playwright, hell 
would be an eternal situation in which 
he wrote an infinite number of comedies 
which were elegantly produced before 
large audiences of the damned—and at 
which nobody laughed. Hardly anybody 
laughed the night I saw The Grand 
Prize. I didn’t even laugh once. It was 
hell. I was hoping maybe Ronald Alex- 
ander would step out after the final cur- 
tain and deliver a few blasts against 
John Patrick, George Axelrod and Clif- 
ford Odets, but we were not favored 
with a performance by Alexander. 


The Wisteria Trees 
Strangely enough, I was 

pressed by Joshua Logan’s play the sec- 

It is a lovely and 


more im- 


ond time around. 
affecting play, and it is a shame that we 
cannot forget The Cherry Orchard, the 
work on which Logan’s is based. Actual- 
ly a great deal of this play is not based 
on The Cherry Orchard, and its most ef- 
fective scene, the ball at the Ransdell 
estate at which Helen Hayes entertained 
the children with a puppet show, is not 
in The Cherry Orchard. They really are 


two quite different plays—as I found out 
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when I reread The Cherry Orchard after 
revisiting The Wisteria Trees—and the 
latter has enough artistic merit to stand 
on its own feet. 


The Grass Is Always Greener 

I was forty minutes early for the per- 
formance at the Downtown National 
Theatre, and so I stretched my legs by 
walking up and down Second Avenue 
until curtain time. What a melancholy 
experience it was! Memories of my child- 
hood crowded around me, memories of 
the Jewish theatre when it was in full 
flourish, when there were eight or ten 
Jewish playhouses on Second Avenue, 
peopled with some of the noblest actors 
the theatre has ever known—Jacob Ad- 
ler, Boris Thomashefsky, Jennie Gold- 
stein, Aaron Lebedeff, Menasha Skulnik 
and Maurice Schwartz. All, all of them 
have vanished, some to Broadway. Now 
there are only a few Jewish theatres and 
the Downtown National, which began a 
season of repertory in English with this 
production. You really cannot do Sholom 
Aleichem in English unless you stylize 
him and fake him, the way Rachel Pro- 
ductions did in The World of Sholom 
Aleichem. 

Schwartz and his company gave a fine 
performance, and the play had its de- 
lightful moments, but the entire occasion 
was so sad. The audience in the vast 
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theatre was very small. The theatre it- 
self was unheated. And outside it had 
started raining. I hailed the first cab 
outside the theatre. It was driven by a 
lady cab driver, the first lady cab driver 
I’ve ever seen in New York. She asked 
me how the show was, and I said it was 
good. Her name is Fay Bernardi. She 
told me she used to be an actress in the 
Yiddish Theatre. Then, when the Yiddish 
Theatre vanished, she sang in Rumanian 
restaurants. Now she drives a cab. I 
felt very sad as I took the eleven-thirty- 
eight at Grand Central, home to Hast- 
ings-on-Hudson. 


The Passion of Gross 

Harold Levitt has tried to write an 
expressionistic play in poetic prose, about 
a college professor and a loyalty oath. 
The attempt was valiant, and anybody 
who loves the theatre must applaud the 
attempt. But on the basis of this ex- 
ample, Levitt is no Georg Kaiser or W. 
H. Auden. Our theatre could profit by 


In the June issue of 
Theatre Arts... 
the text ef the current 
Broadway hit 
“The Teahouse 


of the August Moon” 
by John Patrick 


the stimulation of a play like From Morn 
to Midnight or The Dance of Death, but 
such dramas arise from a deeply felt 
desperation about life, an intensely ex- 
perienced vision almost hallucinatory in 
its quality, and the writer must be cap- 
able of speaking the heightened language 
of poetry. Levitt has neither the vision 
nor the poetry. Walter Kerr, the Gregg 
of modern dramatic criticism, has already 
given us an elaborate shorthand report 
of several of the absurd metaphors in 
Levitt’s dialogue, so I will not turn the 
screw in any farther. Levitt’s mind seems 
rather prosaic, and the prosaic script was 
not helped by a drab production and 
drab performances. As the professor, 
Jack Gilford, a good night club mono- 
logist and capable pantomimist, read his 
lines like a child of eight reading a lesson 
in school. 

Strangely enough, in all this shambles, 
one member of the cast stood out—a 
young actress named Sylvia Short. She 
survived the pompous dialogue and 
woozy situations and projected a very 
definite personality across the footlights. 
I saw by the program notes—this was my 
month for reading programs, and I cer- 
tainly found out what the well-dressed 
man is going to wear, and I am not go- 
ing to wear it—that Miss Short worked 
for two years at the Old Vic. The Eng- 
lish certainly know how to train actors. 
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Applause 
(continued from page 67) 


The wave of astonishment and silence 
stopped him quickly. 

In the street I asked him what had 
impelled him to clap his hands. “Well, 
when the man came out,” he said, 
“didn’t you see him?” I had indeed. 
Well, wasn’t he dressed that way? Yes, 
he was. Well, wasn’t it different and 
better? Perhaps. Then why was it 
wrong for him to applaud? And so on. 


The fact is, applause does belong to 
children. The clapping of hands with 
joy is rather inevitable for them, as 
when my daughter was taken to the big- 
gest and brightest department store dur- 
ing Christmas week in San Francisco. 
The minute she was beyond the revolving 
doors and inside the magnificent and 
enormous room, she clapped her hands 
and cried out, “Oh, Papa, look at that!” 
I had almost forgotten what a special 
and wonderful place it was, in fact, and 
how deserving of a large glance. 


But to the stage play. I shall never 
forget the producer of a play in New 
York at the end of a review performance 
before an invited audience. He stood in 
the aisle, applauded wildly, and then be- 
gan to stamp down the aisle toward the 
stage, shouting bravos and applauding as 
he went. The play had been far from 
flawless or meaningful. I had been the 
producer’s guest. With what I felt was 
friendship, I said, “But you can’t do 
that, can you?” The producer was deaf, 
however. But a producer—after all, what 
is a producer? What may one ever ex- 
pect of a producer? Alas, he was a 
leading figure, if not the leading figure, 
in a kind of dynamic campaign to re- 
vitalize the American theatre. He was 
not a money-man, he was a man of high 
cultural aspirations. 


Had his applause 
been helpless? I doubt it, but if it had, 


all the worse. Had it been deliberate, 
almost part of the play itself, a kind of 
valid element in the potential wholeness 
and effectiveness of the play? Most like- 
ly, but again all the worse. You cannot in 
fact applaud (literally) that of which you 
yourself are part. You can for the fun of it, 
if you happen to be young and a little ram- 
bunctious, or even a little scornful of both 
the play and the audience. 


Now, it is easy to slide this whole 
subject over an area of insignificance. 
Why, it might be said, we applaud solely 
because we are civil and polite. The 
whole business is nothing more. Applause 
does not need to be sincere, any more than 
saying good morning to a neighbor needs 
to be sincere. It is routine. There is no rea- 
son not to applaud, no reason not to greet 
a neighbor. 

It is easy to say that applause, at its 
best, is a good and necessary thing, and 
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it does not matter that most applause is 
for nothing and useless. 

In reply to that I say it’s noisy. 

Will the good psychiatrist say applause 
is a safety valve? If he will, I will say, 
open the valve for sunrise and sunset, 
seashores, mountains, meadows, 
rivers, lakes, forests, birds, insects, weeds, 
whatever. If disaster in drama impels or 
requires applause, why does disaster in 
the real world prohibit it? 


skies, 


Ah, there’s no argument. Wrong again, 
that is. Art is one thing, the real world 
(not reality, however) is another. 

Still, what is applause for a play? I 
presume it is intended to be thanks—to 
the playwright, to the players, to Heaven, 
to life, to art itself, if I may run a lot of 
things together quickly. Anonymous 
thanks, and what’s wrong with that? 

If the play is good, I suppose there’s 
nothing wrong with it, although I don’t 
like it on general principles. 

But everything is applauded. A man 
on a television give-away program is 
asked if he is married. He says he is. 
Applause. He says he isn’t. Applause. 
He says he loves his wife and sounds as 
if he means it. Applause. He says he 
loves his wife and sounds as if he is only 
trying to get along with her. Applause. 
The next man on the program is a cele- 
brated guest. He is one of the biggest 
men in the government. He signs the 
currency, for instance. He is asked if 
American currency is sound. He says it 
is. Applause. The following week on the 
same program, a dazzling, middle-aged 
woman with an accent is asked how she 
manages to be so pretty-looking all the 
time. She says, “Bot I vaz always very 
pretty—since leaddle goil.” Applause. 

What is this? In short, has applause— 
the device of it—nullified the hope of 
decent discrimination in all areas? 

A girl has a round figure. A camera is 
turned on her. She is watched putting 
on a dress, pulling up her stockings, 
walking half a block. Applause. What 
for? Is it astonishing or miraculous that 
a girl has a round figure, knows how to 
put on a dress and is able to walk half 
a block? The movie ends and the news- 
reel comes on. The cabinet is in session 
before television cameras for the first 
time. A man says something that sounds 
as if it means something but doesn’t, or 
certainly doesn’t mean what the man 
implies it means. Applause. A captured 
bank robber walks to a train handcuffed 
to a plain-clothes police officer. For a 
minute you don’t know which is which. 
Then the smaller man turns and waves. 
Applause. The plainclothes man looks on 
shyly. After all, who is he? 

What about the play for Hal X., fif- 
teen short years ago a young man from 
a poor New York family looking for easy 
work (a part in a play), for the past ten 
years a name, face and figure known 





wherever American movies are shown? 

Three years ago when we met by acci- 
dent in New York, I said I was on my 
way to Pasha’s on Allen Street because 
of the Near Eastern music and dancing 
there. Would he care to go along? 

“Ah, they'll mob me,” he said. “I 
haven’t been able to go to places I like 
for years. I’ve got to go to 21, the Stork, 
Sardi’s and all the rest of the places that 
are safe for celebrities.” 

I insisted that he wouldn’t be mobbed 
at Pasha’s. He was, however. The whole 
place was jammed with young Syrians, 
Greeks, Armenians, Turks, Jews, Span- 
iards and others in less than half an 
hour. We took a taxi back uptown and 
drank in peace, surrounded by other 
celebrities scared to death of the public, 
and its affection and applause. 

He asked for it, though, didn’t he? 

Well, did he? 

Hal X. is now thirty-six years old. He 
is not much unlike other men in their 
middle thirties. The mob at Pasha’s in- 
cluded not one man who was not as in- 
teresting as Hal X. himself. The trouble 
with Hal is that he knows that. I don’t 
think he especially dislikes what’s hap- 
pened to him. I can understand, how- 
ever, that he might be a little fed-up 
with the unnecessary fuss that is made 
over him—for nothing. Now, if I could 
write a play about a man who doesn’t 
enjoy applause, he feels sure he could go 
to work and really perform that part. No 
doubt, but it wouldn’t help. He’d be ap- 
plauded just the same. If the play failed, 
as it would, as he himself would prefer 
it to, he would be applauded, the good 
drama critics would only remark that he 
need not have wasted himself in such a 
part, and they would criticize the play- 
wright for writing another bad play. 

Still, the subject of applause deserves 
a play, no doubt. If I write it, Hal X. 
can have it, and good luck. He’ll never 
have to put up with the public’s affection 
and applause for the Vice-President, for 
instance, but at the same time he’ll never 
again know the freedom and chance to 
grow in integrity that he knew when he 
was unknown and truly famous. 
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_ The Playwright Is Still a Poet 


(continued from page 27) 


except those answers—which we already 


| know from the philosophers and the 


scientists he got them from. 
There was much wisdom in Ibsen's 


famous saying, “My business is to ask | 
questions, not to answer them.” The | 
problem of why Hamlet behaves as he | 
does is dramatically interesting. Try to | 


explain it all by saying, “He had a 
mother complex,” and only a very dull 
play remains. Most of Shakespeare’s 
tragedies continue to be interesting be- 


| cause we can never quite make up our 
| minds whether their heroes are destroyed 


by fate or whether their own characters 
and passions lead them to destruction. 


Like nearly everybody else today, I | 
believe that many of Freud’s insights are | 


valid, though I believe it less because of 
his arguments and his evidence than be- 
cause these insights sharpen and confirm 


vaguer insights of my own. And that is | 
the only reason why he is genuinely use- | 
ful to playwrights. He himself was at | 


least as much poet as scientist, and it is 


| the poet who has contributed to litera- 
| ture. When writers try—as too often | 
they have tried—to take his science in- | 
| stead of his poetry, the result is almost 


always unfortunate. 


So far as I remember, the first men- | 


tion of Freud’s name in an American 


| play was in George Cram Cook and 
| Susan Gaspell’s one-act Suppressed De- 


sires, produced by the Washington Square 
Players just before our entry into World 
War I. Because it was satiric and far- 
cical, it was legitimate. But many play- 
wrights were soon seriously committing 
themselves to a kind of orthodoxy. Were 
Sidney Howard’s The Silver Cord or 
Moss Hart’s Lady in the Dark better or 
worse because of the extent to which 
each depended, not upon insights to 
which Freud might have helped the au- 
thor, but upon technicalities, doctrines 
and a jargon taken over from psycho- 
logical textbooks? Lady in the Dark is 
interesting up to the moment when 
everything is “explained” in terms of a 
complex. But here, as always, when a 
dramatist “explains” anything in that 
cut-and-dried fashion, the drama as 
drama collapses—very much as the mys- 
tery-melodrama collapses when someone 
reveals just before the final curtain that 
it was a mad doctor disguised as the 
butler who hid corpses in the clothes 
closets. If, we say to ourselves, that is 
all there is to it, then who cares? As for 
The Silver Cord I can only repeat: 
Hamlet demonstrates that Shakespeare 
knew exactly enough—but not too much 
— about mother fixations, and he did not 
care to be dogmatic on the subject. 

Of all the American plays exhibiting 


| the influence of Freud, Strange Interlude 
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is certainly the best. Is it not the best 
just because O’Neill did not write it to 
expound what he had just learned about 
Freudian doctrine, but used that doc- 
trine much as Sophocles used Greek 
myth, simply as a scheme around which 
a dramatic story could be organized? If 
the time should ever come when we no 
longer believe in Freud, Strange Inter- 
lude will not be much more diminished 
by our loss of faith than Oedipus Rex is 
diminished because we no longer believe 
in Greek myths. 

We can go even a step further and 
say that the very best Freudian plays 
and novels were written before Freud. 
Notoriously, Dostoevski is full of Freud- 
ian insights. More to our purpose if the 
fact that Hedda Gabler is still the best— 
as she was also perhaps the first—ex- 
ample of The Neurotic as Hero, though 
we have had a lot of them since, good- 
ness knows. Ibsen did not need any text- 
books of abnormal psychology to teach 
him that neuroticism consists of the sub- 
desires 
or that 
seemingly unmotivated aggression is one 


stitution of irrational ambitions, 
and values for rational ones; 


of the symptoms of some neuroses. Hedda 
is, in some respects, a better study than 
Iago of gratuitous malice. It is better 
because of a deeper psychological insight. 
But Ibsen boasted truly that he read 
little current writing because, being a 
poet, he could get what his contempo- 
raries were thinking “out of the air.” 

We might, indeed, go a great deal 
farther back than Ibsen for similar cases. 
Milton makes his just-created Eve fall in 
love with her own reflection, and he 
sends an angel to bid her look at Adam 
instead. Would the psychological truth 
of this incident have been improved if 
Milton could have told his readers that 
the incident is in conformity with the 
“psychological law” that narcissism pre- 
cedes the ego’s turning outward toward 
an external love-object? 

Am I saying that a playwright “oughtn’t 
to know anything”; that he shouldn't 
“share the interests of the world he lives 


= <> > <a > aE, 
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ber accepted at $400 (including room & board) 
for ten week season. Applicants send history with 
photo to — 
Ruth C. MacKinnon, Sec'y 


Box 531, Kennebunk Port, Maine 


famous Atlantic Coast Resort & Art Center | 
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in”; or that he mustn't be “engaged” ? 
Not quite. At least, not quite unless you 
think that Shakespeare and Ibsen “didn’t 
know anything.” What I am saying is 
that he should know most, and use most, 
of what he has learned from observation, 
from self-examination and from imagina- 
tive insight, rather than what scientists 
have taught him; 
at all, insofar as 
the scientists can supply hints which put 
him on the trail of things he can learn 
and know in his own way. 


that if he uses science 
he should use it only 


As soon as 
he begins to rely upon what he knows 
only in the sense that it is what some 
scientist has told him, he ceases to be a 
playwright at all. Why should I or any- 
body else want to get our Freud or our 
Marx from a playwright when we can 
get it more authoritatively 
or Marx himself? 


from Freud 


A certain professor of poetry at Oxford 
remarked that the trouble with 
“didactic poetry” is that you can’t learn 
And that is exactly 
“scientific” 


once 


anything from it. 


what is wrong with plays. 
You can’t learn anything from them- 
not any 


science because you know that 


already from a better source; not any- 
thing other than science because the play- 
wright has surrendered the attempt to 
say anything as a playwright. What we 
really want of him is a poet's insight, 
not secondhand psychology, or economics, 
or sociology 


If this fact seems less and less recog- 
perhaps it 
and writers alike seem more and more 
inclined to the assumption that scientific 
knowledge is the only kind of knowledge 
there is. 


nized, is because audiences 


If that were true, if the writer 
could do no more than popularize such 
knowledge on a rather low level, then 
literature might as well shut up shop. 
That there are other kinds of knowledge 
is demonstrated by the fact that some- 
thing is still to be learned from Sophocles 
or Shakespeare. Our playwrights would 
do well to try to find out what it is. But 
that is another story. 
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Life with Bobby 
(continued from page 32) 
F straight into the path of an economic 
If You Desire to GROW as an Actor, Then 


| cyclone, he shuddered at the oppressive 
climate of thought in Germany. (It 


HERE'S WHAT THE CRITICAL PRESS SAYS ABOUT US THIS SEASON | eventually brought forth Hitler and his 


“remedies.”’ ) 


“Why do you stay in this black, Teu- 
tonic city?” Bobby d ded. 
Hew dees the Bown Adams Studie compare with other schcols? on rere 


“Because I can’t afford to go else- 


“Virginia Daly and Bown Adams, on the evidence of the skill and accom- where.” 


plishment presented by their students in public performances, are two of 
the most capable teachers of acting in New York.” 
8:40, YMCA Newsletter. 


“Vienna is just as cheap. Go there 
and see what life—just living—can be! 
And go to Prague. They have a wonder- 

ful new play there—R.U.R., by the 
What results does the Studio accomplish? Capek brothers.” 

When I saw Bobby and Kenneth again 
before they left Berlin, Bobby showed me 
the drawings he had been making. They 
were his impressions of some of the 
European settings he had seen, and were 
intended to illustrate a book called Con- 
Show Business. tinental Stagecraft, with text by Kenneth. 


“I’ve more than made up the whole cost 
What about our current productions? of the trip with these sketches,” Bobby 


“One of the most consistent, permanent and experimental theatres in New 
York continues to thrive at 306 W. 81 Street. Here, under the creative, 
implacable eye of Bown Adams, a troupe of actors, technicians and directors 
continue to turn out, year after year, some of the best in talent that the 
theatre and film can draw on. And it does draw too. Rita Gam started here, 
so did John Forsythe, Ann Blyth, Jay Robinson, among others.” 


“Expressionistic theatre that carries the excitement of a high-tension wire. oe “% ge preggo Te 
If all this sounds like I am beside myself with pleasant memories of an eae hp “$ : ei " ~ “2 oad 
evening at the Bown Adams Studio, you are most certainly right.” Sane Teens Sees oS ee ee 


: If Bobby liked the sunny side of the 
Edwin Corley, Off-Broadway. street, who can blame him? His prefer- 


; ence was not, at any rate, based on a 
What exactly can the Bown Adams Professional Studio offer me? fatuous optimism. Shortly after he left 
Harvard and came to New York, he hit 
rock bottom and even found himself 
sleeping on Central Park benches. How 
Theatre Arts magazine. long this lasted I don’t know; he always 
referred to this period in a tone so 
Bown Adams awarded Gold Statuette from Show Business and “pat on the back” hushed that I never dared ask him 
certificate from Off-Broadway magazine for his play “SAGA,” now running at the whether it was a matter of days, weeks 
studio. Other acting awards to Virginia Daly and following members, Joye Stil- or months. Long or short, the experience 
well, Frances Cox and Geraldine Lawhorn. was a deeply emotional one; it seemed 
to give him a kinship of some sort, as he 
told me, with miners, truck drivers, work- 
For registration information write er telephone ing people and the down-and-out. 
Bobby thoroughly enjoyed designing; 
he enjoyed his fame; he enjoyed good 
THE BOWN ADAMS PROFESSIONAL STUDIO Og toning: cgi 
306 West 8! Street New York 24, N. Y. romantic love; and he partook of them 
TRafaigar 3-0870 all with an air of noblesse that was per- 
fectly natural and never assumed. He 
was an individualist with an almost mis- 
chievous pride in his nonconformism. I 


i0 Apprentice Openings think he enjoyed fencing with me when- 


The ever I tried to pin him down to a defini- 
) EQUITY COMPANY —NO FEE tion of truth, beauty and similar words 
N E | ( H B ( R H ( 0 Fifth Season that he liked to use. “What do the words 


PLAYHOUSE dune 20—Sopt, 5 | | men? fe td i eo 
MANISTEE SUMMER THEATRE give you the answer Humpty Dumpty 
School of the Thearte 


RAMSDELL OPERA HOUSE gave Alice: ‘When J use a word, it 


means just what I choose it to mean— 
eee Intensive Training Manistee, Michigan neither poe nor less!’ ”’ 
in Theatre Techniques MADGE SKELLY, Mgr. Dir. : 


ee But this was an individualism with an 

oa etait awareness of other people and regret at 

June 28-July 29 Accredited Workshop our slow progress in fulfilling the Ameri- 

Catalog A on request conducted by can dream. I recall, shortly after I met 

FP eg = mg Central Michigan College | | him, a dinner with an artist friend of 
s' ew eA . 

Phone MU 8-3770 June 20—July 29 Bobby’s in Washington Square—Mary 

Foote, a wonderful old lady straight out 


“The Bown Adams Professional Studio is an acting school which combines 
for its members the advantages of its own theatre and long-run off-Broadway 
productions, living accommodations and private coaching.” 
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of the drawings of Mary Petty. The 
piéce de résistance of the evening was 
Bobby’s description of his meeting with 
a group of businessmen. “I disgraced 
myself,” he admitted wryly. “I shook my 
finger in their faces and told them, ‘You 
are the people who are to blame for 
our world today. Do something before 
it’s too late!’” Like other thoughtful 
people of his generation, Bobby had been 
appalled by the holocaust of the first 
World War; he felt that something had 
gone dreadfully wrong. (He was doomed, 
like the rest of us, to see that horror 
repeated—with additional trimmings. ) 


There is no truer democracy than that 
of the arts, in which the supreme test 


| is not one of birth or wealth, but of 


talent. Bobby represented that sort of 
democracy in its purest form. Together 
with Mrs. Emilie Hapgood he had spon- 
sored a group of Negro actors in a bill 
of short plays by Ridgely Torrence: 
Granny Maumee, The Rider of Dreams 
and Simon the Cyrenian. I had never 
seen a Negro company in action and 
was deeply interested in Bobby’s account 
of their talent: “People born to the 
stage,” he exclaimed raptly. The whole 
world has since echoed his opinion. 


I have not forgotten his alarm later 
on, at the unleashed violence of anti- 
Negro feeling. This was at a time when 
Jones, Macgowan and O’Neill had taken 
over the Provincetown Playhouse in 
downtown New York. On the whole, the 
time of this triumvirate must have been 
a very happy one for Bobby, who now 
had the freedom to carry out some of 
his dramatic theories. Under his super- 
vision an inner portal was added to the 


tiny stage, and the walls of the theatre | 


were ornamented with “Venetian mir- 
rors” that were made of tin and deco- 
rated with the caps of beer bottles. Here 
were launched, among other plays, Eu- 
gene O’Neill’s All God’s Chillun Got 
Wings and The Hairy Ape, the O'Neill 
dramatization of Coleridge’s The Ancient 
Mariner, Strindberg’s The Spook Sonata 
and Anna Cora Mowatt’s Fashion. I can 
still see the Bobby Jones of those days, 
taking charge of the Provincetown set- 
tings as they are hauled up through a 
trap door from the cellar to the stage; 
he wears a pair of old overalls, and in 
his arms is the most flea-bitten of Mac- 
dougal Street’s alley cats. I am hazy, 
though, about his beard. Sometime about 


this period it gave way to a more busi- | 


nesslike, clipped mustache. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Mordecai Gorelik’s account of 
“Life With Bobby” 
will be concluded in an 


early issue 
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| 

| 

| 
Cinema, TV, Radio Studios | 
Four Stages | 

Student Touring Company . 
Professional Faculty | 
$70,000 Wardrobe | 

Fine Library | 

Rooftop Dance Studio | 
Technical Workroom | 

Three Dormitories | 

Garden & Rooftop Recreation 
| 

| 

| 

| 


DEGREE AND 
CERTIFICATE COURSES 
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B'way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN 
COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. stage and TV pro- 
ductions. These same fresh and attractive pro- 
fessional costumes are available at moderate 
rental rates for little theatres, schools, 
churches, groups, etc. We stock all periods 
for plays, operettas, and musical comedies. 
Our workrooms are continually making entire 
new costume productions for rental. All cos- 
tumes are cleaned and altered under the 
supervision of our own professional designer. 
Write, giving requirements and performance 
dates, for complete costume plots and esti- 
mate 


Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. 
1658 Broadway, N. Y. 19 Circle 7-2396 
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1937 1955 


Vagabond School of the Drama 


10 Weeks Opening June 27 


Students ACT with the famous 
professional Equity Co. Former 
students now Equity Vagabond 
Members. 


a Winter Tour 
Tuition Free 
Write for Booklet 


FLAT ROCK PLAYHOUSE 


(Non-Profit Regional Theatre) 
Fiat Rock, N. C. 
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Send name and address for free folder: 
“America’s Foremost Theatre-School” 
Address: Director of Admissions 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


COLLEGE OF 
THEATRE ARTS 


33 South El Molino Street 
Pasadena, California 
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SCHOOL OF THE 
THEATRE 


REPUTATION FOR RESULTS 


* Stage * Screen * Radio 

* Television * Play production 

Acting—Dancing—Fencing—Voice 
Make-up 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS 
1511 Gough St., San Francisco 6, Calif. 
PRespect 6-4040 


PETERBOROUGH 
PLAYERS °3;"° 
Apprentice Group 


July - August 


Classes and parts in professional 
productions 


For information write 
Edith Bond Stearns, Box |, Peterborough, N.H. 








Ballet Theatre's Birthday 
(continued from page 78) 


We are proud of many things in our 
first fifteen years. We are proud of hav- 
ing stars like Alicia Alonso, Nora Kaye 
and John Kriza rise to the top ranks 
from ou: corps de ballet; and we are 
proud of our roster of choreographers- 
a list that includes Fokine, Massine, Tu- 
dor, de Mille, Robbins, Kidd, Loring and 
Lichine. We are proud of the composers 

men like Leonard Bernstein, Morton 
Gould, William 
Antheil—who have written original scores 


Schuman and George 


for Ballet Theatre works. And we are 
pleased that The Ballet Theatre, the first 
American company of any kind to tour 
the continent of Europe, has made eight 
trips abroad as a cultural ambassador, 
including two extensive European tours, 
two visits to Mexico, one to Cuba, and 
a tour of South America. This season we 
achieved our objective of visiting every 
state in the Union. 


The Ballet Theatre has also compiled 
a number of innovations in its fifteen 
years. We were the first major ballet 
company to go on television (1949); the 
first to give the premiére of a major 
ballet (The Capital of the World) ona 
1953); the 
first to perform on an aircraft carrier 
(U.S.S. “Oriskany”) in April, 1952; the 
first to perform in a night club (Las 
Vegas, 1952). 


TV program (‘“Omnibus,” 


In the captions for the accompanying 
photographs I have described some of 
what we at The Ballet Theatre consider 
the most representative works in our rep- 
ertory. Any list is arbitrary; and any list 
is bound to be even a little bit unfair, as 
any balletomane can plainly tell you. But 
the ballets cited include some of the great 
moments of The Ballet Theatre; if we 
can hew to the standards of these ballets 
in the next fifteen years, we will, I think, 
have fulfilled much of what we set out to 
do that bright, exciting January evening 
in 1940 when The Ballet Theatre stopped 


being an idea and became an actuality 


In the middiewest it's .. 
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Tue SEVEN Arts Book Society was formed to secure for 

itself and its members — at the lowest prices consistent with 

quality —the most beautiful and authoritative books on paint- 

ing, music, theatre, architecture, poetry, sculpture and the 

dance. With THE VOICES OF SILENCE (published at $25.00; 
members’ price $15.00), Andre Malraux's brilliant, intensely per- 
sonal judgment of the meaning of art, the high standards and prac- 
tical purpose of The Society have reached perhaps their greatest 


> , ace the benef 8 Pub. at $25.00 


1 Members’ price $15.00 
FFER 18 MONTHS SUBSCRIPTION monumental work the entire store- 
. ® TO THEATRE ARTS FOR $6.60 


f the world’s art is surveyed as a unit 
ted to man’s expression of his time, his 
is place and his people. “One of the 
voks of our time.” — Edmund Wilson 


ITALIAN PAINTERS 
OF THE RENAISSANCE 
by Bernard Berenson 
488 pp., 400 iilus., 

16 full-color 

Pub. at $7.50 
Members’ price $6.00 


@ payment enclosed @ bill me later 


REMBRANDT 

50 paintings, full-cotor 
21 etchings, 17 drawings 
Pub. at $12.50 
Members’ price $9.50 
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Members’ price $6.95 
THE ART & TECHNIQUE 


OF COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY . 
238 pe — Tee puTuRs : THE SEVEN ARTS BOOK SOCIETY, ¢/o Theatre Arts, 130 W. 56th St., New York 19, M. Y. 
a aoe OF ARCHITECTURE > Please enroll me as a} 
Members’ price $6.95 by Frank Lioyd Wright + The Seven Arts: Book ociety 
326 pp., illus. - Send me my FREE copy of LIFE 
Pub. at $7.50 : : IN AMERICA (2 volumes, boxed—. Voices of Silence $25.00 $15.00 
Members’ price $5.50 : list price $20.00) and the Art of India 8.50 6.95 
> Selection I have checked in the 7) Poets of the English Language 12.50 8.00 
: column at right For f =) Italian Painters of the 
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LANGUAGE < Sewer See Deehety The Future of Architecture 7.50 5.50 
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:, illustrated monthly booklet, the . 
: Seven Arts News. I agree to ac- The Mozart Handbook 7.50 5.50 
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: year; and I understand that I may of Color Photography 10.00 9s 
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PASADENA PLAYHOUSE COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS 


Million Dollar play pro- 
ducing plant offers you... 
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Cinema, TV, Radio Studios 
Four Stages! 

Student Touring Company 
Professional Faculty | 
$70,000 Wardrobe | 

Fine Library | 

Rooftop Dance Studio | 
Technical Workroom | 

Three Dormitories | 
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DEGREE AND 
CERTIFICATE COURSES 


Send name and address for free folder: 
“America’s Foremost Theatre-School” 
Address: Director of Admissions 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


COLLEGE OF 
THEATRE ARTS 


33 South El Molino Street 
Pasadena, California 


“Where udonte work with professionals” 





B'way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN 
COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. stage and TV pro- 
ductions. These same fresh and attractive pro- 
fessional costumes are available at moderate 
rental rates for little theatres, schools, 
churches, groups, etc. We stock all periods 
for plays, operettas, and musical comedies. 
Our workrooms are continually making entire 
new costume productions for rental. All cos- 
tumes are cleaned and altered under the 
supervision of our own professional designer. 
Write, giving requirements and performance 
dates, for complete costume plots and esti- 
mate 


Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. 
1658 Broadway, N. Y. 19 Circle 7-2396 
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Vagabond School of the Drama 


10 Weeks Opening June 27 


Students ACT with the famous 
professional Equity Co. Former 
students now Equity Vagabond 
Members. 
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. Winter Tour 
Tuition Free 


Write for Booklet 
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Apprentice Group 
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productions 


For information write 
Edith Bond Stearns, Box |, Peterborough, N.H. 








Ballet Theatre's Birthday 
(continued from page 78) 


We are proud of many things in our 
first fifteen years. We are proud of hav- 
ing stars like Alicia Alonso, Nora Kaye 
and John Kriza rise to the top ranks 
from our corps de ballet; and we are 
proud of our roster of choreographers 
a list that includes Fokine, Massine, Tu- 
dor, de Mille, Robbins, Kidd, Loring and 
Lichine. We are proud of the composers 

men like “Ueonard Bernstein, Morton 
Gould, William 
Antheil—who have written original scores 
for Ballet Theatre works. And we are 
pleased that The Ballet Theatre, the first 
American company of any kind to tour 
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the continent of Europe, has made eight 
trips abroad as a cultural ambassador, 
including two extensive European tours, 
two visits to Mexico, one to Cuba, and 
a tour of South America. This season we 
achieved our objective of visiting every 
state in the Union. 


The Ballet Theatre has also compiled 
a number of innovations in its fifteen 
years. We were the first major ballet 
company to go on television (1949); the 
first to give the premiére of a major 
ballet (The Capital of the World) ona 
1953); the 
first to perform on an aircraft carrier 
(U.S.S. “Oriskany”) in April, 1952; the 
first to perform in a night club (Las 
Vegas, 1952). 


TV program (“Omnibus,” 


In the captions for the accompanying 
photographs I have described some of 
what we at The Ballet Theatre conside1 
the most representative works in our rep- 
ertory. Any list is arbitrary; and any list 
is bound to be even a little bit unfair, as 
any balletomane can plainly tell you. But 
the ballets cited include some of the great 
moments of The Ballet Theatre; if we 
can hew to the standards of these ballets 
in the next fifteen years, we will, I think, 
have fulfilled much of what we set out to 
do that bright, exciting January evening 


| in 1940 when The Ballet Theatre stopped 


being an idea and became an actuality 
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ing, 
dance. With THE VOICES OF SILENCE (published at $25.00; 
members’ price $15.00) 


the seven aRts Book society 


invites you to start your 


with any of these beautiful volumes 


THe SEvEN Arts Book Society was formed to secure for 
itself and its members — at the lowest prices consistent with 
quality —the most beautiful and authoritative books on paint- 
music, theatre, architecture, poetry, sculpture and the 


, Andre Malraux’s brilliant, intensely per- 


sonal judgment of the meaning of art, the high standards and prac- 
tical purpose of The Society have reached perhe aps their greatest 


realization. Now, to increase the benefits 
of membership by sharing them, The So- 
cietv extends this invitation to all friends 
of the arts and lovers of fine volumes: 
start your membership with THE 
VOICES OF SILENCE, or any of the 
books pictured here, and receive, as an 


enrollment gift, LIFE IN AMERICA. 


list price 
$20.00 


Your Gift 
for enrolling now 


Published in association with the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, this magnifi- 
cent two-volume boxed set of LIFE 
IN AMERICA by Marshall B. David- 
son contains 1100 pages of text and 
1200 illustrations. “Social history at its 
most sumptuous and attractive best.” 

— Orville Prescott, N. Y. Times 


ART OF INDIA 
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195 full-color plates 
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Pub. at $25.00 
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In this monumental work the entire store- 
house of the world’s art is surveyed as a unit 
and related to man’s expression of his time, his 
faith, his place and his people. “One of the 
great books of our time.” — Edmund Wilson 
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You can take for granted the ultimate in picture and sound, 

with this new television-high fidelity phonograph instrument by Zenith. 
And it's only fitting that such superb performance should be 

graciously housed. Here is a pure concept in a “low-boy” cabinet design 
worthy of the pride you place in your home. 

The Warwick. Model T2383 Television-Phono combination. In Shantung 
finished hardwood solids and veneers. 21” TV, Royal “T” Chassis, ° 

with 20,000 yolts of picture power. Cinébeam and Ciné-Lens. Top Tuning. 
High fidelity sound system. Cobra-Matic® Record Player. 30'4” high; 
43” wide; 21%:" deep. Also available in Mahogany as Model T2383R. 


Zenith Quality...meaning the best of everything in everything Zenith makes 


Backed by 36 years of Experience in Radionics Exclusively + ALSO MAKERS OF FINE HEARING AIDS « Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Iilinois 


CORP. 1988 





